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THE  GODDESS  OF  CHANCE 


THE  GODDESS  OF  CHANCE 


ALL  of  us  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Goddess 
of  Chance.  The  wisest  of  the  Roman 
Emperors,  recognising  this,  kept  a  golden 
image  of  Fortune  in  their  private  apartments 
or  carried  it  about  with  them  till  they  were  at 
the  point  of  death,  when  they  sent  it  to  their 
successor  with  the  declaration  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  their  reign  their  achievements  had  been 
more  due  to  good  fortune  than  to  any  skill  or 
ability  of  their  own. 

Though  many  successful  people  would  scarcely 
make  the  same  admission,  everyone  at  times  has 
a  tendency  to  try  their  luck.  Never  has  the 
craze  for  speculation,  which  is  really  an  idea  that 
one  is  going  to  get  something  for  nothing,  flourished 
as  it  does  to-day.  In  addition  to  indulging  in 
ordinary  gambling  and  in  attempts  to  make 
money  in  stocks  and  shares,  people  are  now  often 
tempted  to  put  money  into  schemes  for  finding 
buried  treasure,  a  quantity  of  which  is  supposed 
to  lie  waiting  to  be  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  the 
earth  and  sea.  In  the  not  very  remote  past  it 
was  believed  that  James  II.  during  his  exile  in 
France  had  buried  a  good  deal  of  gold  coin  at 
St.  Germain,  though  how  that  Monarch,  who  was 
virtually  but  a  pensioner  of  the  French  King* 
should  ever  have  come  to  be  possessed  of  any 
great  wealth  no  one  could  exactly  explain.  Any¬ 
how,  some  importance  was  attached  to  the  story, 
it  being  even  said  that  the  British  Government 
had  obtained  permission  to  try  and  find  the  hidden 
store.  For  a  good  many  years,  however,  nothing 
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seems  to  have  been  heard  of  this  treasure,  the 
story  of  which  was  merely  a  myth. 

At  various  intervals  many  have  sought  for  the 
treasure  which  the  late  President  Kruger  was 
supposed  to  have  collected  in  gold  coin  before 
the  close  of  the  Boer  War.  Mystery  surrounds 
this  gold,  hidden,  it  is  said,  in  various  parts  of 
the  Transvaal,  though  a  portion  is  known  to  have 
been  shipped  abroad ;  the  vessel  carrying  it, 
however,  was  lost.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
boxes  containing  gold  coin  and  bullion,  to  the 
value  of  £ 20,000  to  £40,000  each,  were  taken 
charge  of  by  the  old  President’s  agents,  who, 
hiding  it,  in  the  end  probably  benefited  more 
than  its  owner  ever  did. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  desolate  little  rocky 
island  of  Trinidad,  off  the  Brazilian  coast,  has 
been  the  scene  of  several  unsuccessful  treasure- 
hunts,  while  the  Galapagos  Islands,  not  far  from 
Panama,  have  been  explored  for  pirates’  loot 
which  has  never  been  found.  There  are  also  two 
lonely  little  islands  in  the  Spanish  Main  on  which 
pirates  are  believed  to  have  hidden  their  ill-gotten 
wealth  until  such  time — which  never  came — as 
they  could  recover  it  and  live  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  luxury.  Cocos  Island  seems  now  to  have 
become  a  regular  source  of  revenue  to  the  Costa 
Rican  Government — to  which  it  belongs — but  the 
licenses  granted  to  sanguine  prospectors  have  hither¬ 
to  produced  no  results,  the  spoils  of  piracy  being 
apparently  guarded  by  the  shades  of  old  buccaneers, 
who  keep  close  guard  over  their  blood-stained  hoard. 
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The  latter  have  now  long  sailed  away  for  ever, 
though  they  have  left  successors  who  gratify  their 
predatory  instincts  in  the  City,  on  the  race-course, 
and  even  in  ordinary  life.  Less  brutal  and  more 
imaginative  than  the  bravos  of  another  age,  who 
demanded,  "  your  money  or  your  life,”  these 
modern  robbers  sometimes  operate  in  a  very 
clever  and  elaborate  way.  A  short  while  ago  a 
well-dressed  stranger  entered  a  jeweller’s  shop  in 
the  West  End,  and,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
negotiating,  agreed  to  purchase  a  very  fine  pearl 
for  £5,000.  This  he  eventually  paid  for  in  cash, 
at  the  same  time  telling  the  vendor  that,  money 
being  no  object,  he  would  be  prepared  to  give 
double  as  much  for  another  which  would  exactly 
match.  The  deal  having  been  completed,  the 
purchaser,  going  over  to  Paris,  sold  the  pearl  to 
a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  in  touch  with  the 
jeweller  for  £8,000,  after  which  he  left  for  America 
£3,000  to  the  good  ! 

Putting  money  into  schemes  for  recovering 
buried  treasure  is  a  form  of  speculation  indulged 
in  by  the  few  ;  the  popular  form  of  trying  to 
make  money  easily  is  betting  on  race-horses, 
which  every  year  appears  to  make  a  greater 
appeal  to  people  at  large. 

Out  of  their  working  hours  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  populace  in  great  cities  thinks 
much  more  about  racing  than  about  politics.  A 
very  earnest  young  man,  having  been  induced 
by  some  friends  to  have  a  night  out,  found  him¬ 
self  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  not  far 
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from  Piccadilly,  having  eggs  and  bacon  in  a  cab¬ 
men’s  shelter.  "  Ah  !  ”  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  of 
this.  It  will  give  me  an  insight  into  the  world- 
outlook  of  the  democracy.”  Turning  to  a  taxicab- 
driver,  he  enquired,  "  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  League  of  Nations  ?  “  To  tell  you  the 

truth,”  replied  the  man,  “  I  ain’t  heard  much 
about  it,  but,  if  you  think  its  a  good  thing,  next 
time  it  runs  I’ll  have  a  couple  of  bob  upon  it 
each  way.” 

A  purely  modern  development  is  the  increase 
of  betting  among  women.  Before  the  Great  War 
a  few  ladies  who  moved  in  sporting  circles  used 
occasionally  to  have  something  on  "  a  good  thing,” 
but  now  it  is  said  the  female  clientele  of  starting- 
price  bookmakers  has  become  quite  large.  The 
only  people  indeed  who  do  not  seem  to  bet  at 
present  are  the  police,  who  to  their  credit,  never 
appear  to  have  any  dealings  with  racing  beyond 
keeping  the  course  clear  and  arresting  unfortunate 
speculators  whom  they  find  making  a  book  in 
the  streets.  Other  government  servants,  how¬ 
ever,  are  far  from  being  so  impeccable  in  this 
respect. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  warder  in  one  of  the  big 
prisons,  who,  having  under  his  charge  the  ne’er- 
do-well  son  of  a  trainer,  spent  his  holiday  near 
Newmarket  with  friends  of  the  convict,  who,  to 
get  the  latter  favoured,  put  the  official  on  to  two 
or  three  good  things,”  by  which  he  made  a  sum 
of  money  sufficient  to  buy  the  goodwill  of  a  public- 
house,  which  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  object 
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of  his  ambition,  as  he  had  become  heartily  tired 
of  prison  life. 

Though  betting  seems  to  be  on  the  increase, 
the  rough,  vulgar,  sporting  type  has  undoubtedly 
become  less  prominent  than  in  the  past,  when 
foolish  young  men  thought  it  fine  to  talk  about 
adultery  and  the  Turf,  though  the  majority,  as  a 
cynic  said,  “  knew  nothing  about  either.”  Some 
of  them,  however,  though  pretty  tough  customers, 
prided  themselves  on  their  refinement.  Such  a 
one  was  the  young  fellow  who  said,  “  Though  I’m 
known  for  my  Louis  Seize  manners,  don’t  you 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  I’m  taking  any 
damned  ‘  No  ’  for  an  answer.”  Those  were  the 
days  when  a  crowd  of  men  who  lived  on  their 
wits  spent  practically  the  whole  day  loafing  about 
in  great  bars  like  that  which  used  to  be  a  feature 
of  certain  sporting  resorts,  when  Piccadilly  Circus 
was  full  of  hawks  waiting  for  young  men  up 
from  the  provinces  to  see  life. 

Making  money  by  backing  race-horses  is  not 
an  easy  thing,  as  numbers  of  sporting  men  who 
began  rich  and  ended  poor  have  had  reason  to 
know.  Notwithstanding  his  great  experience,  that 
celebrated  pillar  of  the  Turf,  George  Payne,  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,  completely  dissipating  two  fortunes.  By 
no  means  really  astute,  he  would  back  a  number 
of  horses  in  a  race  in  the — usually  delusive — 
hope  of  making  sure  of  the  winner,  a  mania  which 
cost  him  dear.  The  expenses  of  a  racing-career 
are  also  great.  It  used  to  be  computed  by  those 
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well  able  to  judge  that  this  gentleman  had  spent 
a  fortune  alone  in  the  hire  of  chaises  and  horses 
in  the  time  previous  to  the  introduction  of  rail¬ 
ways,  for  it  was  his  practice  to  spare  no  expense 
in  order  to  get  from  one  place  to  the  other  as 
soon  as  he  could. 

The  late  Lord  Chaplin,  who  owned  race-horses 
during  a  great  number  of  years,  though  he  won 
a  number  of  races,  including  the  Derby,  found 
the  Turf  anything  but  a  paying  game  in  the  end. 

A  hundred  years  or  so  ago,  in  addition  to  horse¬ 
racing,  gambling  at  hazard  and  cards  monopolised 
much  of  the  time  of  the  bucks  and  bloods  of  the 
West  End.  The  Cocoa-Tree  Club  appears  then 
to  have  been  mainly  frequented  by  racing-men, 
while  at  White’s  there  was  much  high  play. 
This  seems  to  have  been  carried  on  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  the  favourite  lounge  of  members 
having  been  what  was  then  known  as  the 
“  chocolate  room,”  adjoining  the  still-existing 
bow-window  built  in  1811.  Here  lounged  dandies, 
looking  up  and  down  St.  James’s  Street,  talking 
of  affairs  of  love,  affairs  of  “  honour,”  of  matches 
past  and  to  come,  and  of  losses  sustained  at  racing 
and  play.  Late  sittings  at  cards  were  then 
common  enough.  When  Raggett,  the  well-known 
proprietor  of  White’s,  kept  the  Roxburgh  Club 
in  St.  James’s  Square,  Hervey-Combe,  Tippoo 
Smith,  Mr.  Ward,  M.P.,  and  the  distinguished 
Indian  General,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  once  sat  from 
Monday  evening  till  Wednesday  morning  at  eleven 
o’clock  playing  whist.  Even  then  they  would 
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very  likely  have  continued  playing,  had  not 
Hervey-Combe  been  obliged  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  one  of  his  partners.  Combe,  who  had  won 
thirty  thousand  pounds  from  Sir  John,  jocularly 
told  him  that  he  could  have  his  revenge  whenever 
he  liked.  “  Thank  you,”  replied  the  latter, 
“  another  sitting  like  this  would  oblige  me  to 
return  to  India  again  !  ” 

Within  the  present  writer’s  time  there  have 
been  long  sittings  over  card-tables  in  London. 
Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  foreign  diplomat 
and  an  Englishman  sat  from  eleven  one  night 
till  one  o’clock  the  next  morning  playing  ecarte 
without  a  break.  The  difference  at  the  end  of 
this  sitting  was  comparatively  small,  but  both 
players  wrote  out  their  resignation  of  the 
club  in  which  they  had  played  before  going 
home,  thus  avoiding  expulsion  for  breaking  its 
rules. 

What  was  probably  the  longest  sitting  at  cards 
which  has  ever  taken  place  occurred  in  the 
eighteenth  century  at  Sulzbach,  where  the 
celebrated  adventurer  Casanova  and  an  officer 
named  d’Entragues  played  for  forty-two  con¬ 
secutive  hours  at  piquet,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  latter  fell  down  in  a  dead  faint  and  was 
carried  to  bed.  Casanova  sustained  no  ill-effects, 
and  after  a  few  hours  sleep  was  as  pert  as  ever. 
The  stakes  were  five  louis  a  hundred  points,  and 
it  was  agreed  whichever  player  should  ask  for 
food,  leave  the  room,  or  go  to  sleep  in  his  chair 
should  be  adjudged  the  loser  and  forfeit  fifty 
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louis.  By  mutual  agreement  both  players  drank 
soup  and  chocolate  during  this  duel. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  West  End  of 
London  abounded  in  gold  and  silver  hells,  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  James’s  Street  being 
particularly  full  of  such  resorts,  one  of  which  was 
in  Pickering  Place,  a  convenient  locality,  not 
likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  authorities 
in  those  easy-going  days.  Nevertheless,  from 
time  to  time  the  latter  took  energetic  measures 
to  stamp  out  gaming-places  which  were  occasioning 
scandal.  In  1799,  for  instance,  great  excitement 
was  caused  in  Pall  Mall  by  a  raid  upon  Nos.  1 
and  3  King’s  Place  (now  Crown  Court),  “  Bow 
Street  troops,”  acting  under  a  search-warrant, 
carrying  the  premises  by  storm  and  taking  ten 
prisoners.  They  also  confiscated  a  number  of 
tables  for  rouge-et-noir  and  hazard,  together  with 
cards,  dice,  and  counters. 

The  attack  began  by  a  ruse  put  into  execution 
by  a  police  officer  who  was  in  supreme  command 
of  the  attacking  force.  He  first  tried  to  gain  an 
entrance  at  the  street  door  of  No.  1  ;  but  this 
having  failed,  and  all  attempts  to  force  it  having 
proved  ineffectual,  one  of  his  men  descended  into 
the  kitchen,  while  another  scaled  a  ladder  affixed 
to  a  first  floor  of  No.  3.  Seeing  that  all  was  lost, 
the  gamblers  within  took  to  flight,  the  attacking 
force  without  molestation  opening  the  gates  and 
admitting  the  main  body  of  police,  after  which 
a  general  search  and  pursuit  ensued.  Several 
gamblers  retreated  to  the  top  of  the  houses 
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adjoining,  whither  they  were  followed  and  taken 
prisoners.  One  poor  devil,  said  to  have  been  the 
proprietor  of  No.  3,  was  smoked  out  of  a  chimney, 
from  whence  he  was  dragged  down — a  black 
example  to  all  gamesters  !  Three  French  emigres 
were  among  the  prisoners,  one  of  whom  had  his 
retreat  cut  off  just  as  he  was  coming  out  of  a 
house  in  Pall  Mall,  through  which  he  had  descended 
unobserved,  and  by  which  way  some  others 
escaped.  A  prominent  person  among  the  crowd 
of  spectators  was  the  proprietress  of  a  house  of 
doubtful  fame  known  as  “  Mother  Windsor.” 
The  latter  and  her  nymphs,  who  were  well-known 
residents  in  the  locality,  were  much  alarmed  by 
the  operations  ;  and  the  old  lady,  who  declared 
that  the  presence  of  gaming  in  the  vicinity  had 
long  been  a  scandal,  vociferously  applauded  the 
vigilance  of  the  police  in  putting  down  such  pests 
of  society  ! 

A  confirmed  gambler  in  those  days  was 
Rowlandson  the  artist,  who  frequently  played 
through  a  night  and  the  next  day.  On  one 
occasion,  he  remained  at  the  hazard-table  for 
thirty-six  hours  without  a  break,  the  only  refresh¬ 
ment  which  he  took  being  brought  to  him  in  the 
gambling-room.  Rowlandson,  who  was  a  most 
-honourable  man,  was  generally  unlucky,  and  lost 
several  legacies  at  play.  His  imperturbability 
was  remarkable,  and  he  never  exhibited  the 
slightest  emotion  whether  he  lost  or  won. 

A  great  centre  of  play  during  the  early  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  the  Palais  Royal, 
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which  only  began  to  fall  into  its  present  decrepit 
condition  when  the  gaming-houses  of  Paris  were 
closed  by  the  Government  in  1837-  Here  in 
1814  played  Blucher,  who  was  inordinately  fond 
of  gambling,  and  lost  very  large  sums  during 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  Allies.  A  most 
irascible  gambler,  he  would  rap  out  volleys  of 
guttural  oaths,  while  glaring  at  the  croupiers. 
The  limit  of  10,000  francs  imposed  as  a 
maximum  annoyed  him  greatly,  for  both  at  the 
Palais  Royal  and  at  another  gaming-resort— the 
Salon  des  Etrangers— he  was  wont  to  create  a 
sensation  by  the  magnitude  of  his  stakes.  The 
great  Duke  of  Wellington,  though  he  was  once 
accused  of  being  much  addicted  to  playing 
hazard,  always  declared  that  he  had  never  won 
or  lost  more  than  £ 20  at  one  time  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life.  Nevertheless,  he  became  an 
original  member  of  Crockford’s  in  1837,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  his  having  ever  played  there. 

One  of  the  highest  gamblers  at  this  palatial 
hell  was  the  last  Earl  of  Thanet,  who  had  been 
an  old  client  of  Crockford  before  the  latter  had 
started  in  a  more  ambitious  way  in  the  house 
in  St.  James’s  Street,  which  is  now  the  Devonshire 
Club.  When  connected  with  a  gambling-place  in 
King  Street,  Crockford  at  hazard  won  from  five 
men-about-town — of  whom  Lord  Thanet  was  one 
— no  less  than  £100,000  ;  nevertheless,  the  latter 
continued  to  be  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  Fish¬ 
monger’s  Hall,  as  Crockford’s  was  called,  owing 
to  the  original  profession  of  its  proprietor.  In 
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the  Palais  Royal  Lord  Thanet  also  lost  enormous 
sums,  but  his  fortune  was  so  large  that  his 
extravagances  at  the  gaming-table  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  seriously  impaired,  for  he  died 
still  a  very  rich  man  at  a  good  old  age. 

The  vast  majority  of  gamblers  complain  that 
they  always  lose.  Considering  the  odds  against 
them,  this  is  not  strange.  What  is  really  mar¬ 
vellous  is  how  a  great  many  of  them  get  the 
money  to  pay  ! 

Many  gamblers  are  highly  superstitious,  attach¬ 
ing  great  importance  to  charms  supposed  to  bring 
good  luck,  and  also  snatching  at  any  supposed 
"  tip  ”  given  by  passing  events.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  the  clergyman  of  the  English  Church 
at  Monte  Carlo  had  to  cease  giving  out  hymns 
under  number  thirty-six  because  members  of  his 
congregation  were  apt  to  note  down  numbers 
with  a  view  to  backing  them  at  roulette.  System- 
mongers  abound  among  votaries  of  Chance,  but 
never  seem  to  be  fortunate  in  the  long  run. 

Curiously  enough  one  of  the  few  instances  of 
a  really  successful  player  on  a  system  was  an 
English  clergyman,  the  Reverend  Caleb  Colton, 
originally  a  fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
Curate  of  Tiverton,  and  finally  Vicar  of  Kew. 
He  was  a  clever  man,  and  in  1818  attracted  a 
good  deal  of  attention  with  a  volume  of  maxims 
founded  upon  Bacon’s  Essays  and  the  aphorisms 
of  La  Rochefoucauld  ;  he  also  published  an  ode 
on  the  death  of  Byron.  Becoming  involved  in 
-speculation,  Mr.  Colton  went  to  America,  but, 
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after  his  affairs  had  been  put  in  order,  travelled 
to  Paris  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  Palais 
Royal.  There  he  proceeded  to  make  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  intricacies  of  the  gaming-tables,  then 
at  his  very  door,  and  affording  every  opportunity 
of  putting  theories  as  to  the  laws  of  chance  into 
practise.  This  he  appears  to  have  done  with 
good  effect,  for  by  some  method  of  staking,  of 
which  no  reliable  record  seems  to  exist,  he  won 
over  £25,000  in  two  years — a  very  large  sum  for 
those  days.  Mr.  Colton  kept  his  winnings,  but 
blew  his  brains  out  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at 
Fontainebleau.  This  suicide  was  wrongly  attri¬ 
buted  to  gambling  losses,  the  real  cause  having 
been  a  disease  necessitating  a  painful  operation, 
to  which  Mr.  Colton  preferred  death. 

The  vicissitudes  connected  with  a  gambler’s 
career  are  naturally  great — one  day  in  the  depths 
of  despair,  the  next  he  is  elated  beyond  degree, 
then  again  come  losses  and  deep  depression.  A 
striking  example  of  how  capricious  is  Fortune 
was  the  case  of  Garcia,  a  professional  gambler 
and  adventurer,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  for  a  time  created  an  enormous  sensation 
by  the  way  he  played.  Coming  to  Germany  in 
search  of  employment — his  entire  capital  two 
thousand  francs — and  happening  to  find  himself 
at  Frankfort  he  determined  to  try  his  luck  at  the 
tables  at  Homburg.  Here,  being  lucky  enough 
to  get  on  to  a  series  of  runs  on  his  favourite  colour 
— red — he  won  about  £20,000  in  three  weeks. 
During  this  time  it  is  said  an  English  visitor. 
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becoming  convinced  that  these  continual  runs  on 
red  must  end,  determined  to  oppose  Garcia,  and, 
watching  for  a  propitious  moment,  began  staking 
maximums  on  thy  black,  the  result  being  that  in 
a  few  days  he  left  Homburg  without  a  penny  ! 
Playing  very  high  Garcia  asked  the  Bank,  then 
presided  over  by  Monsieur  Blanc,  later  of  Monte 
Carlo  fame,  to  double  the  limit  of  12,000.  It  is 
said  that  this  was  agreed  to  on  condition  that 
Garcia  consented  to  play  sitting  down  and  not 
standing  up,  as  was  his  usual  way,  Monsieur 
Blanc  being  of  opinion  that  a  player  when  seated 
was  less  likely  to  go  away  a  winner  than  one  who 
strolled  about  from  table  to  table. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Garcia,  though  at  one  time 
reduced  to  as  little  as  six  thousand  francs, 
eventually  left  Homburg  with  about  £50,000  or 
more.  He  declared  he  would  never  play  again, 
but  within  a  couple  of  years  was  trying  to  break 
the  bank  at  Baden.  There,  however,  black  kept 
turning  up,  and  he  lost  heavily.  Returning  to 
the  scene  of  his  former  triumphs,  he  then  betook 
himself  to  Homburg  ;  but  Fate  was  unpropitious, 
and  after  a  few  months’  play  he  was  reduced  to 
beggary. 

After  this  Garcia  appears  to  have  wandered 
about  living  on  his  wits  till  1863,  in  February  of 
which  year  he  became  involved  in  a  serious 
gambling  scandal  at  the  house  of  Madame  Julia 
Barucci,  an  attractive  lady  with  a  large  circle  of 
admirers,  amongst  whom  was  Signor  Calzado, 
the  well-known  manager  of  a  Parisian  theatre, 
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with  a  bad  reputation  at  cards.  He  was,  indeed, 
said  to  have  gone  to  Havana  and  there  bought 
up  every  playing-card  in  the  place,  having 
previously  arranged  that  a  ship  should  arrive  at 
the  same  time  with  an  ample  supply  of  specially 
marked  packs.  Calzado  then  played  incessantly 
for  high  stakes,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  he 
was  a  constant  and  heavy  winner. 

After  dinner  at  Madame  Barucci’s,  baccarat 
having  been  proposed,  Garcia  went  out  for  a  stroll 
to  get  some  fresh  air,  he  said,  but  really,  as  it 
subsequently  transpired,  to  secrete  some  special 
cards  which  he  had  brought  with  him  about  his 
person.  On  his  return  he  played  with  great 
success,  winning  some  140,000  francs  from 
Signor  Miranda,  one  of  the  Queen  of  Spain’s  house¬ 
hold.  Calzado  also  won  a  large  sum,  but  even¬ 
tually,  suspicion  being  aroused  after  a  heated 
discussion,  in  which  Garcia  offered  to  refund  his 
winnings  to  avoid  a  scandal,  he  and  Calzado  were 
branded  as  cheats.  The  former  admitted  that 
he  had  been  playing  with  special  cards  of  his  own, 
but  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  brought 
them  with  him  only  because  they  were  more  lucky 
than  ordinary  ones,  which  was  certainly  true. 

Both  the  cheats  were  stripped  of  all  the  money 
which  could  be  found  upon  them  ;  nevertheless, 
they  were  said  to  have  got  away  with  at  least 
40,000  francs.  Later  on  they  were  tried  for 
swindling,  Calzado,  who  had  absconded,  being 
sentenced  in  his  absence  to  thirteen  months’ 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  3,000  francs,  while 
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Garcia  got  the  same  fine  and  five  years.  The 
latter  died  in  great  misery  in  1881. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  clubs  which 
were  practically  casinos  flourished  freely  in  the 
West  End,  of  which  Crockford’s,  the  most  fashion¬ 
able,  was  a  gaming-house  of  a  very  high-class 
description,  which  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Wattier’s,  at  the  corner  of  Bolton  Street  and 
Piccadilly,  was  also  for  a  time  a  fashionable  place 
for  play.  Some  time  later  was  started  the  Coventry 
House  Club,  which  at  106  Piccadilly,  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  furnished  its  members 
with  an  excellent  supper  for  which  no  charge  was 
made. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
several  well-conducted  gaming-places  existed  in 
the  West  End.  The  people  who  ran  these  hells, 
to  use  an  old-fashioned  name,  generally  secured 
the  premises  by  offering  a  large  sum  for  the  lease 
of  a  house  for  six  months,  the  “  let  ”  being  often 
effected  through  the  agency  of  a  third  party  of 
very  respectable  and  staid  appearance — an  old 
lady  for  choice.  In  this  manner  a  very  suitable 
and  luxurious  mansion  was  easily  secured,  where 
gambling  was  carried  on  till  such  time  as  the 
authorities  were  known  to  have  got  wind  of  what 
was  afoot,  when  a  move  would  be  made  some¬ 
where  else. 

The  loss  of  the  money  paid  for  the  remainder 
of  the  lease  usually  made  but  little  difference  to 
the  gaming-house  keeper,  the  profits  of  the 
business  being  very  large.  On  one  occasion,  for 
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instance,  the  present  writer,  who  happened  to 
sit  near  the  box  of  counters  containing  the  cagnotte, 
counted  no  less  than  three  thousand  pounds  worth, 
which  had  been  taken  during  the  night's  play. 
That  evening,  however,  there  had  been  exception¬ 
ally  high  gambling,  several  very  wealthy  men 
punting  against  one  another.  Also  it  must  be 
remembered  that  those  who  ran  such  places  were 
naturally  exposed  to  having  a  good  many  bad 
debts ;  still,  one  way  and  another,  the  usual 
profits  of  a  sitting  at  that  time  did  not  amount 
to  much  less  than  a  thousand  pounds. 

A  good  deal  of  money  was  lost  at  these  hells, 
and,  as  far  as  one  could  make  out,  very  little  won, 
the  cagnotte,  as  in  casinos  on  the  Continent, 
absorbing  most  of  the  cash.  Little  harm  was 
done,  the  players  being  without  exception  mostly 
men-about-town  of  mature  age,  well  accustomed 
to  chemin-de-fer  baccarat,  which  was  the  only 
game  played.  One  of  the  habitual  punters, 
however,  according  to  report,  did  manage  to  lose 
the  entire  funds  belonging  to  a  humanitarian 
society  of  which  he  was  secretary,  after  which 
he  disappeared  ;  but,  as  there  are  always  plenty 
of  well-to-do  cranks  and  emotional  old  ladies  to 
provide  money  for  such  movements,  the  deficiency 
was  probably  soon  made  good. 

A  feature  of  these  gaming-resorts  was  the 
excellence  of  the  refreshments,  of  which  all  could 
partake  at  the  proprietor's  expense.  An  admir¬ 
able  and  elaborate  supper  was  sometimes  provided, 
at  which  two  or  three  ladies  would  appear — the 
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latter,  however,  never  took  part  in  the  play, 
though  at  that  time  there  existed  other  places 
where  women  as  well  as  men  could  gamble.  At 
these  "  cock-and-hen  hells  ”  the  stakes  were 
comparatively  small,  while  the  whole  business 
was  not  so  well  conducted  as  at  the  houses  open 
only  to  a  special  clientele  of  West  End  men. 

The  Great  War — begun  as  someone  aptly  said 
by  one  madman,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  and  ended  by 
another,  President  Wilson — put  an  end,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  to  high  play  in  the  West  End. 
The  gaming-house  keepers  were  naturally  much 
chagrined  to  find  their  occupation  gone,  besides 
which  they  suffered  severe  losses— owing  to  a 
number  of  their  best  clients  who  owed  them 
money  having  been  killed. 

Since  the  armistice  there  has  been  comparatively 
little  high  play  in  the  West  End,  there  being  much 
less  money  about  than  before  the  war,  and 
gamblers  who  have  any  preferring  to  take  it  to 
Monte  Carlo,  Cannes,  or  Deauville,  where  they 
can  gamble  to  their  hearts’  content  without  fear  of 
being  caught  in  a  raid,  the  authorities  having 
become  much  stricter  than  was  formerly  the 
case  in  suppressing  all  unauthorised  forms  of 
amusement. 

In  addition  to  there  being  plenty  of  facilities 
for  playing  baccarat  at  French  watering-places 
during  the  season,  that  game  is  in  full  swing  at 
certain  Parisian  clubs  run  on  very  easy-going 
lines.  Here  anyone  who  cares  to  do  so  can  gamble 
at  baccarat  all  through  the  night,  such  clubs 
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being  only  shut  when  no  bankers  or  players  are 
left. 

At  a  chemin-de-fer  table  at  one  of  these  places 
a  Frenchman  sitting  next  the  writer  said,  “  How 
convenient  it  is  here !  Yesterday  evening  I 
was  rather  unlucky,  but  as  I  can’t  stand  late 
hours  I  went  to  bed  early — about  four  (!).  Well, 
on  my  way  to  business  this  morning  I  thought  I 
would  look  in  and  see  if  the  game  was  still  going. 
There  were  plenty  of  people  here,  and  before  I 
went  to  my  office  at  ten  I  had  got  home  !  ” 

These  clubs  are  well  conducted,  and  have 
reading-rooms  where  newspapers  are  at  the 
members’  disposal.  An  excellent  restaurant,  in 
which  the  food  is  practically  given  away,  is  a 
usual  feature,  the  money  lost  by  the  extravagance 
of  the  cuisine  being  easily  recouped  from  the 
profits  of  the  cagnotte — some  65  per  cent,  of 
which,  however,  has  to  be  paid  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  owning  a  cercle  of  this  kind 
is  a  very  profitable  business,  from  which  fact 
people  can  form  their  own  opinion  of  what  chance 
an  habitual  baccarat-player  has  of  winning  ! 

Some  time  ago  the  present  writer  took  part  in  a 
game  of  chemin-de-fer  at  one  of  these  places. 
The  stakes  were  not  high,  and  about  midnight  he 
went  to  bed,  having  lost  a  little.  At  that  time  the 
only  real  winner  among  about  twenty  players 
was  a  Russian  who  had  won  some  twenty 
thousand  francs.  Asking  the  next  day  whether 
this  Russian  had  continued  to  win,  the  writer  was 
told  by  the  cashier  that  this  had  not  been  the  case. 
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Further  enquiries  elicited  the  reply  that  no  one  at 
all  had  won.  The  players  had  sat  late,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  their  money  had  gone  into  the  cagnotte  ! 

While  the  French  see  no  harm  in  men 
gambling  to  their  hearts’  content,  they  have  of 
late  years  set  their  face  against  all  facilities,  in  or 
near  Paris,  for  women  losing  their  money,  no 
casino  where  baccarat  is  played  being  tolerated 
within  a  hundred  kilometres  of  Paris.  This 
prohibition  was  enforced  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  some  four  or  five  years  ago  when  the  casino 
at  Enghein,  where  so  many  Parisiennes  had  been 
wont  to  get  rid  of  large  sums,  was  closed.  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  this  was  not  a  bad 
thing  :  as  a  matter  of  fact,  women  very  seldom 
win,  and  the  close  proximity  of  a  casino  to  the 
capital  did  harm  to  trade  by  diverting  large 
sums  of  money  which  would  normally  be  spent 
on  millinery  and  other  feminine  requisites  into 
the  cagnotte.  Since  then  various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  induce  the  authorities  to  allow 
Enghein  to  open  its  doors  again,  but,  owing  to 
the  depression  of  the  franc  and  the  considerations 
mentioned  above,  there  seems  at  the  present  time 
little  chance  of  the  prohibition  being  relaxed. 
After  all,  ladies  have  plenty  of  opportunities  of 
having  a  flutter  at  the  numerous  casinos  on  the 
French  coast. 
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THERE  is  probably  no  part  of  London  which 
within  living  memory  has  changed  more 
than  Piccadilly,  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  houses  have  been  entirely  rebuilt.  For  years 
past  new  mansions  had  been  gradually  taking  the 
place  of  old  ones,  but  the  demolition  of  Devonshire 
House  gave  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  all 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity  with  the 
exception  of  Lansdowne  House,  which — possibly 
for  only  a  short  time  longer — still  survives.  In 
the  western  end  of  Piccadilly,  however,  Apsley 
House,  the  Naval  and  Military  and  St.  James’ 
Clubs,  still  stand,  but  the  Savile  Club,  once  the 
residence  of  Baron  Meyer  de  Rothschild,  next 
to  it,  is  marked  for  destruction.  The  St.  James’ 
was  originally  Coventry  House,  the  sixth  Lord 
Coventry  having  purchased  the  unfurnished 
building  from  Sir  Hugh  Hunlock  in  1765. 

It  was  this  nobleman  whose  protests  caused  an 
end  to  be  put  to  the  "  May  fair  ”  which  used  to  be 
held  upon  the  ground  now  covered  by  Hertford 
Street,  Curzon  Street,  Shepherd’s  Market,  and 
some  other  streets.  His  house,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Engine  Street  (now  Brick  Street),  had 
been  erected  on  the  site  of  the  large  and  ancient 
Greyhound  Inn,  visitors  to  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  objected  to  the  fair.  The  noise  and  uproar 
which  went  on  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  during 
the  whole  month  of  May,  owing  to  the  merry¬ 
making  behind  the  house,  so  irritated  and  annoyed 
Lord  Coventry  that  he  determined  to  make  an 
effort  to  have  it  totally  suppressed.  As  early  as 
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1709  it  had  been  prohibited,  but  within  a  few 
years  was  once  more  revived,  though  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  City  of  Westminster  had  characterised 
it  as  a  vile  and  riotous  assembly.  The  owner 
of  Coventry  House,  however,  was  eventually 
completely  successful  in  his  efforts  to  put  an  end 
to  what  he  considered  to  be  an  intolerable  nuisance, 
for  no  “  May  fair  ”  seems  to  have  been  held  much 
after  the  date  at  which  Lord  Coventry  entered 
into  possession  of  his  Piccadilly  house. 

Most  of  the  ground  on  which  the  fair  was  held 
belonged  to  a  Mr.  Shepherd,  whence  has  originated 
the  present  name  of  Shepherd’s  Market,  which  is 
sometimes  wrongly  called  “  Shepherd  Market,” 
as  if  it  had  been  a  meeting-place  for  shepherds 
in  the  past,  which  was  never  the  case.  Another 
gentleman  of  the  same-sounding  name,  it  may 
be  added,  lived  in  Mayfair  for  a  time  in  1723. 
This  was  the  celebrated  Jack  Shepherd  of 
notorious  memory. 

On  the  other  side  of  Brick  Street  the  late 
Sir  Julian  Goldsmid’s  old  house  has  been  recently 
remodelled  and  converted  into  the  luxurious 
Green  Park  Hotel.  This  stands  on  historic 
ground,  for  the  original  mansion  was  the  London 
residence  of  the  profligate  Earl  of  Barrymore 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Later  on 
it  became  a  fashionable  hotel,  and  then  once 
again  a  private  residence.  After  Sir  Julian 
Goldsmid’s  death  in  the  nineties,  it  sheltered  the 
“  late  ”  Isthmian  Club,  which  had  moved  from 
Walsingham  House  when  the  Ritz  Hotel  took 
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the  latter’s  place.  Sir  Julian’s  old  home  had 
originally  been  built  by  Novosielski  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  on  the  site  of  John  Van  Nost’s 
figure-yard,  for  the  Earl  of  Barrymore,  and  was 
left  unfinished  on  the  death  of  that  nobleman, 
after  which  Sir  Robert  Smirke  added  a  Grecian 
Doric  porch.  After  a  fire  it  had  then  been  opened 
as  the  old  Pulteney  Hotel,  where,  in  1814,  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  stopped  during  his  stay  in 
London,  and  on  the  6th  of  June  condescended 
to  show  himself  to  the  people  from  the  balcony. 

A  few  old  Piccadilly  mansions  which  remain 
have  lost  their  ancient  facades.  Among  these 
is  Byron  s  old  house,  No.  139  Piccadilly — in 
Byron’s  day  13  Piccadilly  Terrace,  or  the  Terrace 
Piccadilly,  as  he  sometimes  called  it — which, 
though  altered  in  1889  and  again  during  the 
Great  War,  still  stands.  A  number  of  changes, 
including  a  marble  staircase  and  a  lift,  have, 
however,  somewhat  impaired  the  old-world 
atmosphere  of  the  interior  since  the  poet’s  day. 
It  was  Hobhouse  who  arranged  the  lease  for  him, 
and  got  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  to  agree  to  a 
rental  of  £joo  a  year.  Among  other  changes 
Byron  s  large  bedroom  on  the  first  floor  no  longer 
exists  in  its  original  form,  a  drawing-room  having 
taken  its  place. 

According  to  an  old  tradition,  on  certain  nights 
the  door  of  this  room  was  said  to  open  of  itself, 
and  those  who  had  witnessed  this  declared  that 
this  was  followed  by  an  unseen  presence  making 
its  existence  felt.  A  strange  patter  of  footsteps 
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was  also  said  occasionally  to  have  been  heard. 
In  the  library  of  this  house  it  was  that  Byron, 
sitting  moodily  immersed  in  bills,  found  his  wife 
standing  before  him.  “  Do  I  bore  you  ?  ”  asked 
she.  “  Damnably,”  was  his  reply,  marking  a 
very  different  state  of  mind  from  that  he  had 
been  in  when  she  had  transcribed  “  The  Bride  of 
Corinth  ”  and  “  Parisina  ”  for  her  husband. 

One  of  the  last  links  with  Victorian  days  was 
snapped  a  few  years  ago  when  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
died  and  No.  i  Stratton  Street,  together  with  the 
treasures  within  its  walls,  were  sold.  Many  of 
us  remember  his  wife,  the  philanthropic  Baroness, 
who,  it  is  said,  used  to  let  her  friends  know  whether 
she  was  in  or  out  by  the  position  of  the  china 
cockatoo  which  always  hung  in  a  front  ground- 
floor  window,  and  faced  one  way  or  the  other 
according  to  a  prearranged  code. 

The  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  had  inherited 
No.  80  from  her  father,  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
whose  advanced  views  and  vigorous  opposition 
culminated  in  some  lively  doings  in  1810,  in 
which  year  the  latter,  who  had  rendered  himself 
subject  to  arrest  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  barricaded  himself  in  his  house  the  day 
the  warrant  was  to  be  served,  and  a  riot  ensued, 
in  which  a  man  was  killed.  Great  turmoil  ensued, 
the  Life  Guards  appearing  on  the  scene,  which  for  a 
time  gained  them  the  nickname  of  “  Piccadilly 
Butchers.” 

Eventually  officers  of  the  law  got  into  the  house 
with  a  ladder,  and,  entering  by  the  window  of 
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the  drawing-room,  found  Sir  Francis  instructing 
his  son  in  the  intricacies  of  Magna  Charta. 
Subsequently  he  was  imprisoned  until  the 
prorogation.  Another  vanished  Piccadilly  man¬ 
sion — No.  81 — previous  to  being  occupied  by  the 
Royal  Thames  Yacht  Club,  had  been  the  residence 
of  the  late  M.  von  Andre,  who  for  some  years 
before  the  Great  War  had  become  noted  for  his 
hospitality,  dry  humour,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world.  This  gentleman  acquired  the  house  upon 
very  favourable  terms  :  an  old  lady  to  whom  it 
belonged  having  been  so  alarmed  by  a  stone 
being  thrown  through  the  window  by  one  of 
the  mob  which  marched  from  Trafalgar  Square 
in  the  late  eighties  that  she  was  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  the  house  with  the  greatest  possible 
speed. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
No.  81  had  been  Wattier’s  Club,  where,  for  some 
twelve  years,  bucks  and  dandies  of  the  Regency 
lost  their  money  at  hazard  and  other  games,  after 
having  feasted  sumptuously  on  the  fare  provided 
by  Labourie,  a  celebrated  chef  of  that  day.  It 
would  appear  that  the  members  of  Wattier’s 
Club  were  not  very  pleasant  neighbours  for  quiet 
people,  being  apt,  after  huge  potations  of 
champagne — effervescent  like  themselves — to 
throw  the  empty  bottles  into  the  courtyard  of 
Bath  House,  which  stood  across  the  way. 

Western  Piccadilly,  from  having  been  entirely 
a  fashionable  residential  district,  is  rapidly 
becoming  commercialised.  Writing  in  the  early 
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part  of  this  century,  it  was  noted  that  as  regards 
the  origin  and  rank  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  most 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  West  End,  the  change 
within  comparatively  recent  years  had  been  start¬ 
ling,  as  could  be  verified  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Court  Guide  of  a  hundred  years  ago  with  that  of 
those  days.  “  Take,”  said  a  writer,  “  Boyle’s 
Court  Guide  for  1811  (a  minute  volume,  not  a 
quarter  the  size  of  its  most  useful  offspring),  and 
note  the  names  of  the  chief  residents  in  Piccadilly. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  (then  Marquis  Wellesley) 
and  Duke  of  Devonshire  are  there  ;  others  are 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Dysart,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
(“  Old  Q.”),  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Jersey, 
Lord  Egmont,  Lord  Coventry,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Galloway,  Lady  Pulteney,  Lord  Cholmondeley, 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Sir  Francis  Evelyn,  and  the 
Countess  of  Guildford.  It  is  essentially  an 
aristocratic  list.”  Speaking  of  West  End 
changes,  the  same  social  critic  said,  “  Com¬ 
paring  the  old  Court  Guide  with  the  new,  a 
striking  feature  is  the  lack  of  those  foreign 
names,  many  of  which — no  doubt  justly — are  at 
present  held  in  such  high  esteem  in  the  country 
of  their  adoption.  All  prejudice  against  individuals 
of  foreign  birth  has  disappeared,  and  the  alien 
immigrant  of  to-day  may  land  confident  that, 
provided  he  proves  successful  in  the  race  of  life 
and  garners  a  sufficient  store  of  wealth,  no  obstacle 
exists  which  will  prevent  him  from  becoming  the 
Peer  of  to-morrow.  Such  a  state  of  affairs,  which 
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testifies  to  the  triumph  of  broad-minded  and 
liberal  ideas,  i§.  perhaps  not  unnaturally  irritating 
to  survivors  of  the  old  school. 

One  of  these,  writing  to  a  friend  in  high 
quarters  who  had  hinted  that  a  baronetcy  was 
to  be  the  reward  of  conspicuous  public  service, 
pleaded  that,  while  conscious  that  his  life  had 
not  been  blameless,  he  was  unaware  of  having 
committed  any  offence  which  would  justify  the 
sins  of  a  father  being  visited  upon  his  innocent 
children. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  these  plaints 
as  to  the  social  decadence  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  End.  In  old  days  the  great  majority 
of  people  in  Piccadilly  or  Mayfair  knew  one 
another.  Men-about-town  then  thought  a  good 
deal  more  of  their  dress  than  is  to-day  the  case  ; 
indeed,  having  as  a  rule  no  occupation,  it  was 
for  many  one  of  the  principal  ends  of  their 
existence.  The  young  man  of  that  day  lived 
principally  in  Mount  Street,  where,  before  it  was 
rebuilt,  comfortable  furnished  chambers  could  be 
procured  for  about  a  hundred  a  year — rather  a 
difference  this  from  the  present  Mount  Street,  in 
which  an  unfurnished  flat  of  the  simplest  descrip¬ 
tion  costs  about  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  In  spite  of  their  greater  attention  to 
dress,  the  dandies  of  another  age  were  not  so 
luxurious  as  modern  men  about  town.  Their  life, 
however,  was  of  a  different  kind  :  they  had  no 
City  avocations  to  attend  to  during  the  day,  or 
restaurants  to  dine  at  in  the  evening. 
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Not  everyone  agreed  with  the  idea  that  London 
Society  had  greatly  changed.  In  a  letter  to  the 
writer’s  mother  in  1910  the  late  Lord  Northcliffe 
said  : 

“As  to  vast  changes  in  Society,  are  they  not 
merely  a  little  more  obvious  ?  If  one  reads  the 
files  of  the  Morning  Post  and  The  Times  during 
the  forties,  or  the  lists  of  guests  at  the  great 
parties,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  great  difference 
in  the  class  of  people  that  go  to  them.  Certainly 
at  the  parties  given  in  1849,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  one-half  the  people  seem  to  have  been 
railway  promoters,  and  our  august  Victoria  her¬ 
self  was  a  guest  of  Mr.  Hudson. 

“  As  for  stock- jobbing,  I  do  not  think  Society 
ever  had  so  much  to  do  with  it  before  or  since, 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  thing  lasted  for 
about  ten  years — till  they  had  all  burned  their 
fingers.  It  was  a  passing  phase,  similar  to  the 
phase  that  followed  the  South  African  boom. 
Now  there  is  practically  no  Society  stock- jobbing, 
I  understand,  much  to  the  gloom  of  the 
stockbrokers.’’ 

The  fashion  of  living  in  flats,  which  originated 
about  twenty  years  ago,  effected  a  great  alteration 
in  social  life  and  habits.  Few  Londoners  are  now 
able  to  say,  “  My  house  is  my  castle,”  a  great 
number  being  but  guests  in  some  palatial  construc¬ 
tion  ;  of  late  years,  indeed,  many  people  have 
regularly  taken  to  living  in  hotels,  the  transition 
to  which  from  flat-life  is  easy. 

In  Victorian  days  houses  which  could  boast  a 
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bathroom  were  very  few  in  number,  whilst  in  the 
forties  and  fifties,  and  even  later,  such  conveniences 
were  practically  unknown.  In  some  houses, 
indeed,  there  were  no  big  baths  at  all,  guests 
being  expected  to  perform  their  ablutions  in  the 
so-called  foot-baths,  which  were  a  sort  of  cross 
between  a  wine-cooler  and  a  soup-tureen.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  added  that  people  were 
probably  not  so  very  much  dirtier  than  they  are 
to-day,  for  the  modern  practice  of  lying  in  hot 
water  need  not  necessarily  be  any  more  cleansing 
than  the  vigorous  rubbing  of  a  soaped  flannel, 
which  in  old  days  children  were  taught  to  apply. 
Some  old-fashioned  people  thought  hot  baths 
dangerous,  while  many  considered  them  a  modern 
fad. 

"  What,”  said  one  of  the  latter,  "  does  anyone 
want  with  a  bathroom  ?  After  all,  if  one  must 
have  a  bath  the  water  can  always  be  brought  up 
to  one's  bedroom  in  a  can  !  ” 

The  Naval  and  Military  Club  occupies  what 
was  formerly  Cambridge  House,  once  Egremont 
House  and  Cholmondeley  House.  Here  till  the 
date  of  his  death  in  1865  lived  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  popular  statesman  who  is  described  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  as  having  been  neither  a  prig  nor 
a  coxcomb,  but  naturally  grave  and  naturally  gay. 

At  Cambridge  House  it  was  that  Lady  Palmer¬ 
ston  gave  the  parties  which  indirectly  so  greatly 
assisted  her  husband  in  the  successful  conduct 
of  public  affairs.  This  lady  possessed  the  gift 
of  knowing  exactly  whom  she  should  ask  to  her 
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house,  together  with  an  unequalled  knowledge  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  social  and  political  circles 
in  which  she  moved. 

The  new  mansion  next  door  to  the  Naval  and 
Military,  which  is  now  the  American  Club,  occupies 
the  site  of  a  smaller  house,  in  which  once  lived 
Mr.  Jones,  who  formed  the  famous  collection. 
Originally  in  the  tailoring  business,  it  was  at 
Christie  s — which  he  is  said  to  have  frequented 
for  many  years  before  he  began  to  buy  that  the 
donor  of  the  celebrated  collection,  now  at  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  acquired  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  enabled  him  to  accumulate  that 
wonderful  assemblage  of  French  furniture  and 
china  which  he  left  to  the  nation. 

With  the  passing  of  Devonshire  House  the  West 
End  lost  its  most  conspicuous  landmark.  The 
old  courtyard  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to 
the  period  when  it  was  destroyed,  to  make  way 
for  the  gigantic  new  pile  of  buildings  now  erected 
on  its  site,  saw  many  strange  scenes — one  of  the 
most  picturesque  being  the  arrival  of  the  guests 
for  the  great  fancy  dress  ball  of  Edwardian  days, 
and  one  of  the  most  curious,  ladies  learning  how 
to  ride  a  bicycle  during  the  craze  of  the  nineties, 
for  indulging  in  this  form  of  exercise  in  Battersea 
Park.  Its  two  original  gateways,  with  the  urns 
which  stood  on  each  side  of  them,  have  gone,  one 
to  Sir  Philip  Sassoon — presumably  for  Trent  Park 
— and  another  to  a  wealthy  American — who 
purchased  it  for  a  country  estate  of  his  in  America. 
Though  the  urns  mentioned  above  were  in  poor 
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condition,  it  seems  a  pity  that  these  gateways 
were  not  secured  for  one  of  the  public  parks. 

A  greater  pity  perhaps  is  that  when  the  new 
Berkeley  Street  was  made  the  entrance  to  Lans- 
downe  passage  was  deprived  of  the  iron  bar, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  old  doorway  to  guard  against 
any  repetition  of  the  feat  executed  by  a  high¬ 
wayman  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  to 
escape  some  pursuers,  rode  his  horse  down  the 
steps  and  through  the  passage  into  the  open 
country  where  Curzon  Street  now  is.  The  door 
has  also  been  removed,  although  it  used  to  be 
said  that  it  had  to  be  shut  one  day  in  every  year 
in  order  that  the  owner  of  the  passage  might 
retain  his  rights. 

The  late  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  one  of 
the  last  of  those  great  ladies  whose  knowledge  of 
men  and  affairs  gave  her  a  unique  social  position 
of  a  different  nature  from  that  enjoyed  by  the 
ordinary  hostess  of  the  present  day,  who  in  many 
cases  is  little  more  than  a  mere  caterer  for  flocks 
of  guests,  many  of  whom  she  does  not  know. 
In  addition  to  being  clever,  the  Duchess  enjoyed 
extra  prestige  from  her  husband’s  pre-eminent 
position  in  the  political  world.  The  Duke,  it 
may  be  added,  is  said  to  have  had  a  high  opinion 
of  his  wife’s  discrimination  where  politics  were 
concerned. 

An  English  aristocrat  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term,  he  was  a  marked  and  pleasant  contrast  to 
many  of  the  modern  school,  some  of  whom  seem 
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prepared  to  go  to  any  lengths  in  order  to  keep 
or  secure  office.  As  Lord  Hartington  his  career 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ever  placed  his  motives 
above  suspicion,  his  views  having  always  been 
actuated  by  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose. 
Though  outwardly  stolid  and  a  man  of  few  words, 
he  possessed  singularly  sound  judgment.  England 
instinctively  respected  this  Duke,  who,  beneath 
a  certain  appearance  of  nonchalance,  concealed 
a  number  of  sterling  qualities  of  the  highest 
order  ;  his  strength  of  principle  and  unswerving 
adherence  to  any  course  of  action  which  he 
deemed  to  be  right  being  qualities  rare  in  the 
political  world.  As  he  had  refused  to  accept  Home 
Rule  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  so  did  he  decline  to 
agree  with  the  Protection  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

Though  not  renowned  as  a  wit,  he  would 
occasionally  make  very  happy  remarks.  For 
instance,  during  the  period  that  the  Irish  question 
was  the  subject  of  heated  debates  in  the  House 
the  wife  of  a  prominent  supporter  of  Home  Rule 
happened  to  be  sitting  next  to  Lord  Hartington, 
as  the  Duke  then  was,  at  dinner. 

Turning  towards  her  neighbour,  the  lady  said, 
“  I  am  sure,  Lord  Hartington,  you  would  like 
to  hang  my  husband.” 

“No,”  he  replied ;  “  indeed,  I  should  only 
like  to  see  him  suspended.” 

At  the  time  when  a  joint  protest  was  being 
made  against  our  occupation  of  Egypt  the  Duke, 
one  of  the  most  sensible  public  men  who  ever 
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lived,  being  ^  asked  his  opinion  merely  said, 
“  Why  not  copy  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  do 
nothing  ?  ” 

In  Society  a  peculiarly  simple  and  quiet 
English  gentleman,  so  great  was  the  contrast 
between  his  usual  conversation  and  his  speeches 
that  people  who  did  not  know  him  well  could 
scarcely  believe  they  had  before  them  the  man 
whose  political  orations  were  masterpieces  of 
lucid,  well-connected  common  sense. 

In  private  life  the  Duke  was  extremely  partial 
to  the  game  of  bridge,  in  which  respect  he 
differed  from  the  late  Lord  Salisbury,  who  knew 
nothing  about  cards  at  all.  On  one  occasion 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  expressed  regret  at 
his  own  complete  ignorance  of  the  game  in 
question.  “  But  surely,  Lord  Salisbury,”  said 
one  of  his  hearers,  ”  there  could  be  no  possible 
reason  for  your  learning  to  play  now  ?  ”  “I 
beg  your  pardon,”  was  the  reply,  "  there  is  a 
very  good  one  ;  for  if  I  became  a  bridge-player  I 
might  be  able  to  see  something  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.” 

When  the  Duke  decided  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
of  Free  Trade,  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Balfour  sent  him 
a  letter  which  occasioned  some  comment, 
considerable  curiosity  being  manifested  as  to 
how  the  Duke  would  behave.  An  individual 
even  more  curious  than  others,  chancing  to 
meet  one  of  the  Duke’s  relatives,  enquired 
point-blank,  "  Well,  how  does  His  Grace  take 
Balfour’s  letter  ?  ” 
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“  I  don’t  suppose,”  was  the  reply,  “  that  as 
yet  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
pocket  of  his  old  shooting-coat.”  And  as  this 
was  very  likely,  the  astute  answer  effectually 
disposed  of  any  more  embarrassing  queries. 

The  Duke,  indeed,  was  somewhat  careless  about 
his  dress,  and  especially  contemptuous  of  buttons 
— as  was  once  wittily  said,  he  was  fond  of  having 
all  his  doors  and  windows  open. 

Mayfair  has  changed  a  good  deal  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Berkeley  Chapel,  for  instance, 
at  the  other  end  of  Charles  Street,  was  pulled 
down  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
celebrated  Sydney  Smith  was  once  clergyman  here. 
In  after  years  this  celebrated  divine  took  up  his 
abode  in  Charles  Street,  at  No.  33.  At  No.  42 
in  the  same  street  lived  the  celebrated  and 
unfortunate  dandy,  Beau  Brummell  (this  was 
about  the  year  1792)  ;  whilst  a  more  intellectual 
occupant  of  one  of  its  houses  was  Bulwer  Lytton, 
in  whose  house  was  a  room  fitted  up  in  exact 
facsimile  of  an  apartment  at  Pompeii,  every¬ 
thing  being  in  keeping.  Charles  Street,  in  a 
probability,  did  not  derive  its  name  from  the 
Merry  Monarch,  but  from  Charles,  Earl  of 
Falmouth,  brother  of  the  first  Lord  Berkeley  of 
Stratton.  Berkeley  Square,  though  begun  about 
1698,  was  not  finished  till  the  time  when  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was  Prime  Minister  ;  he,  indeed,  made  a 
note  of  the  last  houses  being  built  there.  Many 
distinguished  people  have  lived  in  this  old  square 
— Lord  Clive  amongst  others.  It  was  at  a  house 
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in  Berkeley  Square  that  a  butler  murdered  a 
certain  nobleman,  his  master — a  crime  which 
called  forth  from  George  Selwyn  the  remark  : 
“  Good  God !  What  an  idea  that  butler  will 
give  the  convicts  of  us  when  he  is  sent  to 
Newgate  !  " 

A  still  existing  feature  of  Charles  Street  is  the 
old  Inn  called  “  The  Running  Footman." 
Formerly  in  a  small  street  at  the  foot  of  Hay  Hill, 
leading  to  Bruton  Mews,  was  to  be  seen  another 
quaint  old  sign,  “  The  Three  Chairmen  ” — a  relic 
of  the  days  when  Sedan-chairs  were  in  fashion. 
The  locality  was  once  rather  a  dangerous  one,  for 
in  1774  a  party  of  people  driving  in  a  coach  were 
attacked  and  robbed  on  Hay  Hill.  Its  reputation, 
indeed,  was  very  bad,  as  George  IV.,  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  when  very  young  men,  discovered 
to  their  cost,  for  they  also  were  made  to  stand 
and  deliver  by  highwaymen  who  stopped  their 
hackney  carriage  at  this  place.  George  IV.  always 
used  to  declare  that  the  man  who  robbed  him  was 
none  other  than  Champneys  the  singer.  The 
reason,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  why  no  great  stir  was 
made  about  this  affair  was  that  the  Prince  Regent 
would  have  had  to  account  for  his  whereabouts 
the  evening  before  the  robbery  took  place,  and 
this  for  certain  reasons  he  did  not  care  to  do. 

Robbery  in  Mayfair  has  taken  place  in  quite 
recent  times,  for  on  a  winter’s  night  in  1889  the 
French  naval  attache,  who  was  going  home  from 
his  club,  was  set  upon  in  Curzon  Street  by  four 
men  who,  after  violently  assaulting  and  robbing 
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him,  left  him  senseless  upon  the  ground,  where  he 
was  discovered  by  the  police  a  short  time  after¬ 
wards.  The  assailants  in  this  case  seem  to  have 
escaped. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Bond  Street,  close  by, 
like  other  districts  then  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  was  not  at  all  safe  in  the  early  eighteenth 
century.  Old  Bond  Street  was  built  in  1686, 
its  site  having  been  Albemarle  (originally 
Clarendon)  House  and  grounds,  and  the  chief 
mover  in  the  laying  out.  Sir  Thomas  Bond,  of 
Peckham,  a  gentleman  created  a  baronet  by 
Charles  II.,  to  whom  he  is  said  to  have  advanced 
large  sums  of  money.  One  of  the  earliest  ”  people 
of  quality  ”  to  live  there  was  the  first  Duke  of 
St.  Albans,  son  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and  Nell 
Gwynn.  New  Bond  Street  came  into  existence 
about  1721,  and  when  it  was  first  built  it  was 
considered  as  encroaching  on  the  country,  which 
made  a  wag  of  the  period  declare  that  “  London 
itself  seemed  to  be  going  out  of  town/' 

Many  well-known  people  have  lived  in  Old 
Bond  Street.  At  No.  41,  in  1768,  died  Laurence 
Sterne,  whose  lodgings  were  on  the  first  floor  of 
a  bag-wigmaker’s  shop  ;  and  at  No.  2  lived  James 
Northcote,  R.A.,  in  1781,  while  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  occupied  Nos.  24  and  29,  one  after  the 
other. 

The  streets  round  Piccadilly  were  erected  near 
much  about  the  same  time  as  Old  and  New  Bond 
Street.  It  seems  curious  to  think  that  when 
Bolton  Street  was  built,  about  the  year  1699,  it 
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was  then  the  most  westerly  street  in  London.  The 
celebrated  Earl  of  Peterborough  lived  here,  and 
Charles  Edward,  the  Young  Pretender,  is  said  to 
have  lain  in  concealment  in  one  of  its  houses. 
At  No.  12  lived,  in  1818,  Fanny  Burney — Madame 
D  Arblay — a  lady  who  occupied  several  other 
houses  in  London.  Most  of  the  thoroughfares  in 
this  part  of  London  have  had  distinguished 
residents,  while  some  of  the  large  houses  have 
from  time  to  time  changed  their  names. 

No.  22  Arlington  Street,  for  instance,  was  once 
called  Beaufort  House,  then  Hamilton  House, 
then  Walsingham  House,  and  last  of  all,  within 
recent  years,  Wimborne  House.  Amongst  other 
remarkable  people  who  have  lived  here  was 
Lord  Houghton,  who  once  took  it  for  a  year.  It 
was  the  interior  of  this  house,  it  is  said,  that 
Hogarth  utilised  as  the  scene  of  the  wonderful 
series  illustrating  the  marriage  a  la  mode  of  his 
day.  Few  of  the  great  mansions  in  which  the 
nobility  formerly  lived  now  survive,  an  exception 
being  Chesterfield  House,  which  in  1849  was  let 
by  the  sixth  Earl  of  Chesterfield  to  the  first 
Duke  (then  Marquess)  of  Abercorn.  This  Lord 
Chesterfield  sold  the  house  in  1869  l°r  £170,000 
to  Mr.  Charles  Magniac,  who  by  selling  most  of 
the  garden,  stables,  and  out-buildings  recovered 
practically  the  whole  sum  he  had  paid  and 
had  the  house  for  nothing.  Later  on  in  the 
eighties  it  was  acquired  by  the  late  Lord  Burton, 
from  whose  widow  Lord  Lascelles  purchased  it 
in  1920. 

Dv 
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Mexborough  House  in  Grafton  Street  was 
demolished  at  the  end  of  last  century  :  in  addition 
to  offices  which  extended  down  the  hill  to 
Berkeley  Street,  there  was  at  the  back  a  cow¬ 
house,  which  was  the  last  of  its  kind  in  the 
West  End,  where  in  old  days  well-to-do  people 
often  kept  cows,  which  were  sent  into  the  park 
to  graze. 

Ashburnham  House,  30  Dover  Street, 
demolished  in  1897,  which  had  been  erected  by 
James  Brudenell  in  1729,  was  purchased  by  the 
second  Lord  Ashburnham  about  1759-  A  gate¬ 
way  and  lodge-entrance  appear  to  have  been 
provided  in  1773,  when  Robert  Adam  was  called 
in  to  make  alterations.  One  of  the  lesser  town 
houses  which  still  survives  is  Carrington  House 
in  Mayfair,  a  moderate-sized  building  with  a 
somewhat  curious  front.  One  or  two  good  ceilings 
are  within,  but  no  particular  history  appears  to 
be  attached  to  the  building. 

Round  the  corner  in  Carrington  Street  lived 
the  celebrated  Kitty  Fisher,  but  the  exact  house 
in  which  this  beauty  lived  has  not  been  identified. 
Her  extravagance,  according  to  contemporary 
chroniclers,  appears  to  have  been  great.  On  one 
occasion  she  is  said  to  have  eaten  a  banknote  for 
a  large  sum  placed  between  two  pieces  of  bread 
and  butter.  To  her  admirers  she  seems  to  have 
been  especially  rapacious,  all  of  her  noble  friends 
being  expected  to  leave  a  hundred  guineas  every 
time  they  visited  her  house.  Inclined  to  economy, 
the  Duke  of  York,  brother  to  George  III.,  left 
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only  fifty,  upon  which  Miss  Fisher  gave  orders 
that  he  was  not  to  be  allowed  within  her  doors 
again. 

Harewood  House,  Hanover  Square,  was  disposed 
of  by  Lord  Harewood  because  it  was  said  the 
incursion  of  wheeled  traffic  in  a  great  measure 
destroyed  the  amenities  of  living  in  the  house. 
Care  was  taken  to  preserve  as  much  of  the  interior 
decorations  as  possible,  the  mantelpieces,  together 
with  a  number  of  plaques  painted  by  Angelica 
Kaufmann,  being  removed  to  Lord  Harewood’s 
new  residence  in  Upper  Belgrave  Street,  where 
the  beautiful  Adam  dining-room  was  reproduced. 
The  fanlight  over  the  front  door  may  be  seen  in 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  while  portions 
of  the  highly  ornamental  stair-rail  found  their 
way  into  various  private  houses.  The  mansion, 
it  may  be  added,  was  originally  built  for  the 
Duke  of  Roxburgh,  from  whom  it  was  acquired 
in  a  somewhat  incomplete  state  by  an  ancestor 
of  the  last  owner.  As  was  once  usual  in  the  case 
of  town  mansions,  the  stables  and  laundry 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  space,  stretching  back 
as  far  as  Oxford  Street.  After  the  house  had 
been  sold  for  some  time  its  splendid  rooms  were 
occupied  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The 
building  eventually,  however,  was  demolished, 
and  on  the  site  arose  a  big  block  of  flats  in  which 
lived  the  late  Lord  Clanricarde,  who  bequeathed 
his  wealth  to  Lord  Harewood’s  eldest  son. 

With  the  encroachment  of  business  premises 
Hanover  Square  became  less  of  a  fashionable 
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quarter,  with  the  consequence  that  old  residents 
gradually  went  elsewhere,  the  advent  of  shops 
in  this  case,  as  in  others,  altering  the  character 
of  the  place. 

A  small  country  house  in  the  middle  of  the 
West  End  appears  to  have  been  the  Ranger’s 
Lodge  in  the  Green  Park,  which  was  removed  in 
the  spring  of  1842  by  Lord  Duncannon  (after¬ 
wards  Earl  of  Bessborough),  at  which  time  the 
gardens  attached  to  the  building  were  also  thrown 
into  the  park.  At  that  time  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  then  Prime  Minister,  wanted  to  make  other 
alterations  in  the  shape  of  a  terrace,  adorned 
with  fountains,  statues,  and  flower-vases,  to 
stretch  from  the  gate  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  to 
the  houses  at  the  eastern  end.  It  is  perhaps  well 
that  this  plan  was  abandoned.  The  stags  which 
formerly  adorned  the  entrance  to  the  Ranger’s 
Lodge  were  removed  to  Albert  Gate,  where  they 
still  remain. 

Oddly  enough  the  main  gate  of  Hyde  Park, 
close  to  Apsley  House,  has  no  name  whatever, 
being  simply  known  as  Hyde  Park  Corner.  The 
north-east  entrance  of  the  park,  the  Marble  Arch, 
was  removed  to  its  present  position  in  1651,  before 
which  date  it  stood  in  front  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  Not  far  from  the  gate,  facing  Great 
Cumberland  Place,  was  the  place  of  execution 
known  as  Tyburn,  and  when  a  wall  used  to 
enclose  this  corner  military  executions  were 
carried  out  within  it.  Here  were  erected  the 
only  gallows  ever  set  up  in  Hyde  Park  ;  this  was 
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for  the  purpose  of  hanging  a  Sergeant  Smith  who, 
in  1745,  had  deserted  to  the  Scotch  rebels. 

Though  the  Tyburn  River  has  long  been 
covered  over,  its  ancient  course  through  the  Green 
Park  has  not  entirely  disappeared,  a  winding 
depression  showing  where  it  formerly  flowed. 
There  was  formerly  a  pond  in  the  middle  of  this 
Park,  but  this  was  filled  up  in  1842,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Ranger's  Lodge  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  The  design  for  Spencer  House,  which 
looks  into  the  Green  Park,  though  known  as 
having  been  the  work  of  Vardy,  is  also  said  to 
have  in  reality  been  taken  from  a  drawing  by  Inigo 
Jones,  the  pediment  alone  being  purely  original. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  serious  proposal 
was  once  actually  made  to  erect  a  railway  station 
inside  Hyde  Park,  on  the  left-hand  side,  not 
very  far  from  the  entrance  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 
This  station  was  to  serve  as  a  terminus  to  a 
projected  London  and  Richmond  railway.  From 
time  to  time  various  schemes  have  been  mooted 
to  erect  houses  in  the  park.  In  connection  with 
one  of  these  Sheridan,  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1808  on  the  question  of  building 
houses  on  a  part  of  Hyde  Park,  jokingly  suggested 
that  both  sides  of  Rotten  Row  might  be  built 
on,  in  order  that  gentlemen  taking  their  rides 
there  might  have  the  advantage  of  being  gazed 
at  by  ladies  in  the  balconies.  Thanks  to  his 
efforts,  and  those  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Mr.  Windham,  and  Mr.  Creevey,  the  scheme  was 
abandoned  and  the  park  saved. 
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St.  James’s  Park  was  once  the  special  meeting- 
place  of  the  fashionable  world.  Here  during  the 
days  of  the  Restoration,  and  later,  high  and  low 
walked,  flirted,  dined,  and  danced,  but  seldom 
fought,  for  it  was  a  criminal  offence  to  strike  a 
blow  in  the  Royal  Park. 

Within  the  last  two  hundred  years  this  park 
has  undergone  many  changes.  Rosamond’s  Pond 
has  been  filled  in  ;  the  menagerie  and  the  cages 
in  Birdcage  Walk,  together  with  the  deer,  have 
disappeared.  Duck  Island,  over  which  St. 
Evremond  was  appointed  guardian  by  Charles  II., 
has  ceased  to  exist,  while  a  statue  of  a  gladiator, 
which  stood  by  the  Parade  at  the  east  end  of  the 
canal,  has  been  removed  to  Windsor  Castle ; 
within  comparatively  recent  times  the  canal  has 
been  turned  into  a  winding  piece  of  ornamental 
water.  The  general  plan  of  the  park,  however, 
remains  the  same  as  in  the  past,  and  up  till  quite 
recently  some  of  the  trees  which  formed  the 
Jacobites’  Walk  still  stood.  Fashion  has  now 
long  deserted  St.  James’s  Park,  which,  once  the 
resort  of  the  gay  world,  has  been  aptly  termed  the 
“  Paradise  Lost  ”  of  London. 

Originally  this  district  was  very  rural,  and 
anyone  looking  out  from  a  back  window  of 
Whitehall  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  would  have 
seen  before  him  a  large  meadow  with  a  sheet  of 
water  in  it,  called  the  Cowford  Pool.  On  the 
right  was  then  the  small  village  of  Charyng  (from 
which  partly  comes  the  name  of  Charing  Cross) 
and,  as  far  as  Highgate,  Hampstead,  and  Harrow 
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a  dense  forest,  which  covered  the  sites  now 
occupied  by  -Piccadilly  and  Oxford  Street.  On 
the  left  were  the  hamlets  of  Chelsea  and  Fulham. 
Henry  VIII.  acquired  the  meadow,  partially 
drained  it,  surrounded  the  field  with  a  wall  of 
brick  and  stone  (which  was  only  replaced  with  an 
iron  railing  in  1764),  built  the  Manor  House,  now 
St.  James’s  Palace,  and  used  the  enclosed  space 
as  a  pleasure-ground  for  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  Court.  From  that  period  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  St.  James’s  Park  was  the 
centre  of  fashionable  London,  and  was  used  by 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  many  succeeding 
generations  by  day  and  by  night.  There  they 
walked,  dined,  supped,  danced,  sang,  played,  and 
gossiped — everyone  acknowledging  the  locality’s 
charm. 

When  Cromwell  was  Lord  Protector  he  did  not 
alter  the  prevailing  custom  of  excluding  the  general 
public,  but  merely  allowed  a  few  persons  whose 
back  door  opened  into  the  park  to  make  use  of  it. 
Among  those  was  Milton,  who  had  a  house  close 
to  where  Queen  Anne’s  Mansions  now  stands. 
Elizabeth  Cromwell,  the  wife  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
kept  cows  in  St.  James’s  Park.  When  Charles  II. 
returned  to  London  at  the  Restoration  in  1660, 
he  at  once  sent  for  Lenotre — the  French  landscape 
gardener  who  had  designed  the  Tuileries  and 
Versailles — to  alter  and  improve  St.  James’s 
Park.  Writing  of  this,  a  foreigner  who  lived  in 
England  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  said  : 

"  I  have  been  told  that  King  Charles  II.  wished 
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to  render  St.  James’s  Park  more  beautiful,  and 
for  that  purpose  summoned  from  Paris  a  clever 
man,  the  same  who  had  laid  out  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries.  But  this  man  was  of  opinion  that 
the  natural  simplicity  of  the  park,  its  rural  and, 
in  some  places,  its  wild  character,  had  sometning 
more  grand  than  he  could  impart  to  it,  and 
persuaded  the  King  not  to  touch  it.” 

Nevertheless,  certain  alterations  were  made. 
Queen  Caroline  was  anxious  to  enclose  St.  James’s 
Park,  and  asked  Sir  Robert  Walpole  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  do  that.  “  Only  three  Crowns,” 
was  the  answer. 

In  1698  William  HI.  purchased  Nottingham 
House  for  £ 20,000  from  the  second  Earl  of  Notting¬ 
ham,  together  with  twenty-six  acres  of  land. 
That  is  the  origin  of  Kensington  Palace  and 
Kensington  Gardens.  William  and  Mary  altered 
and  added  to  the  house,  according  to  designs  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  laid  out  the  gardens 
under  the  superintendence  of  Lenotre.  Queen 
Anne  continued  to  build,  and  added  thirty  acres 
to  the  grounds.  George  I.  added  the  great  stair¬ 
case  and  the  Cube-room,  being  advised  in  these 
matters  by  Kent. 

George  II.  followed,  together  with  Queen  Caro¬ 
line,  and  the  latter  increased  the  gardens  by 
assimilating  a  large  portion  of  Hyde  Park.  She 
also  originated  the  ornamental  water  in  Kensington 
Gardens. 

Whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  the  present 
generation  as  regards  the  destruction  of  old 
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buildings  and  the  lack  of  interest  taken  in  their 
fate,  it  is  but"  fair  to  remember  that  only  within 
comparatively  recent  times  has  any  solicitude 
whatever  been  shown  towards  the  work  of 
architects  and  craftsmen  of  a  past  age.  The 
men  of  the  Renaissance  were  quite  ruthless  as 
regards  the  finest  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  scarcely  anyone  in  the  eighteenth  century 
hesitated  to  destroy  ancient  monuments  where 
their  comfort  was  concerned.  The  churchwardens 
of  that  period  committed  many  artistic  crimes. 

The  Victorian  Era,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
destructive  in  a  different  way,  much  vandalism 
being  perpetrated  under  the  cloak  of  "  Restora¬ 
tion.  A  number  of  the  fine  old  City  churches 
which  were  in  good  repair  suffered  with  the  rest. 
They  could  not  even  let  alone  the  pew  in 
St.  Olave’s,  Hart  Street,  where  garrulous  old 
Samuel  Pepys  used  to  sit,  but  must  pull  down 
the  gallery  in  which  it  stood  and  affix  an  elaborate 
modern  tablet  to  the  wall  close  by — a  memorial 
which  is  no  compensation  for  the  interesting 
associations  which  were  destroyed.  What  would 
not  America  now  give  for  this  old  pew  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  torn  out  of  St.  Olave’s  and 
treated  as  worthless  rubbish  ! 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Victorians  was  the 
removal  of  Northumberland  House,  an  historical 
edifice  which  the  craze  for  “  modern  improve¬ 
ment  ”  should  have  spared.  Half  a  million  was 
the  price  paid  for  the  house  and  grounds — about 
three  acres  of  land — and  the  descendant  of  the 
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builder  was  able  to  flatter  himself  that  he  had 
not  disposed  of  his  inheritance  at  a  sacrifice.  In 
1873,  however,  when  the  purchase  was  concluded, 
there  was  considerable  opposition  to  the  demolition 
of  the  old  mansion  which  had  for  so  long  been  a 
London  landmark.  “  If  there  were  no  other  way 
of  getting  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Embankment 
than  by  the  destruction  of  Northumberland  House, 
with  its  associations,  its  art  collections,  and  most 
interesting  Jacobean  facade,”  said  a  critic,  “  we 
should  feel  that  resistance  would  be  useless, 
although  we  will  not  admit  that  even  then  it 
should  not  be  attempted.  We  believe  that  an 
association,  a  touch  of  sentiment,  a  reminder  of 
the  past  may,  under  circumstances,  be  of  more 
value  in  the  education  of  a  nation  than  a  short 
cut.  But  we  are  strongly  of  opinion,  with  all 
respect  for  the  professional  advisers  of  the  Board, 
that  an  equally  good  approach  might  be  obtained 
without  this  very  costly  sacrifice.”  One  reason 
why  no  great  fight  was  made  against  the  demolition 
of  Northumberland  House  was  that  its  gardens 
had  never  been  accessible  to  the  public,  which 
for  this  reason  viewed  the  so-called  improvements 
with  apathy. 

The  day  of  great  mansions  is  now  gone,  even 
wealthy  people  not  being  able  to  maintain  the 
large  staff  of  servants  necessary  to  keep  such 
establishments  going.  One  by  one  country  houses 
are  being  pulled  down  or  diverted  to  other  uses 
than  that  for  which  they  were  originally  built. 
Some  have  become  sanatorium^  or  been  turned 
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into  schools,  while  in  the  future  others  will  most 
likely  be  turned  into  country  clubs.  This  fate 
has  quite  recently  overtaken  Addington  Palace 
near  Croydon,  a  country  house  which  has  under¬ 
gone  unusual  vicissitudes.  Built  about  1770  by 
Alderman  Trecothick,  who  spent  a  very  large 
sum  upon  it,  it  was  bought  in  1807  as  a  country 
seat  for  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and  was 
so  used  till  1896,  when  Archbishop  Temple  sold 
it  to  Mr.  F.  A.  England,  who  expended  about 
£110,000  altering  and  redecorating  the  mansion. 
In  April  1926  the  place  was  acquired  in  order 
to  make  it  the  headquarters  of  pony-racing — a 
sort  of  "  pony  Newmarket,”  with  the  mansion 
as  a  country  club  and  a  race-course  in  the 
grounds,  the  pony-racing  to  be  conducted  on 
the  same  lines  as  that  carried  on  under  Jockey 
Club  rules. 

While  fine  old  houses  disappear  a  number  of 
very  unsatisfactory  modern  buildings  arise.  It 
is  to  be  lamented  that  Paris  is  the  only  European 
city  which  has  not  retrograded  in  the  style  of  its 
modern  buildings — street  architecture  there,  how¬ 
ever,  is  controlled,  whereas  in  England  people 
build  as  they  like,  there  being  no  artistic  authority 
to  direct  architects,  and  the  general  public  having 
neither  taste  nor  voice  in  the  matter. 

“  Dead  buildings  tell  no  tales  ”  seems  to  be  a 
maxim  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the  modern 
architects,  who  have  swept  away  a  good  deal  of 
artistic  work  which  might  well  have  been  preserved 
— Nash’s  Regent  Street  being  a  case  in  point. 
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Among  the  houses  recently  demolished  was  one 
occupied  by  the  Raleigh  Club,  which  had  been 
part  of  the  mansion  which  John  Nash,  the  designer, 
had  built  for  himself.  The  original  idea  of  this 
architect  was  to  have  carried  Regent  Street  in  a 
straight  line  down  from  Portland  Place,  the  great 
sewer  beneath  the  roadway  being  so  constructed. 
Owing,  however,  to  a  disagreement  between  Nash 
and  Sir  James  Langham  the  crooked  street  named 
Langham  Place  was  built  to  connect  them. 
Portland  Place  was  not  originally  a  thoroughfare, 
but  was  terminated  at  the  south  end  by  Foley 
House,  and  at  the  north  end  by  an  open  railing 
looking  over  the  fields  towards  the  New  Road. 

The  Quadrant  also  grew  out  of  a  change  of 
plan,  owing  to  the  erection  of  the  County  Fire 
Office,  by  Robert  Abraham,  in  1819,  a  building 
also  recently  demolished,  which  many  said  was  the 
most  elegant  portion  of  the  whole  street.  The 
original  appearance  of  Regent  Street  before  the 
colonnade  had  been  taken  away  was  extremely 
handsome,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  new  buildings  which  are 
replacing  Nash’s  work  will  at  all  equal  it  in 
architectural  unity  or  excellence  of  design.  Such 
indeed  as  have  already  been  erected  certainly  do  not 
do  so,  being  for  the  most  part  over-embellished 
with  pseudo-classical  ornamentation,  together 
with  a  wealth  of  unnecessary  detail  of  a  rather 
poor  kind.  The  really  artistic  method  to  employ, 
when  the  rebuilding  of  a  house  of  architectural 
merit  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  to  preserve  the 
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fagade,  as  has  to  be  done  by  law  in  the  case  of 
the  mansions  in  the  Place  Vendome,  Paris. 
One  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  what  bad 
taste  can  do  is  the  case  of  Russell  Square,  which 
up  to  not  so  very  many  years  ago  had  about  it 
a  dignified  eighteenth-century  air  produced  by 
the  sober  Georgian  houses,  which  had  remained 
pretty  much  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  had 
been  built. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  however,  some 
persons  responsible  for  the  management  of  this 
particular  estate  adopted  a  policy  of  wholesale 
barbarism  with  regard  to  the  old  fagades,  round 
the  windows  and  doorways  of  which  they  affixed 
weird  terra-cotta  ornamentation  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Georgian  style,  as  well  as 
unsightly  owing  to  their  lack  of  proportion.  The 
alterations  were  indeed  deplorable  from  an 
architectural  point  of  view,  the  only  possible 
reason  which  could  have  dictated  such  an 
alteration  having  been  a  desire  to  convert  these 
sober  old  houses  into  poor  imitations  of  the 
gigantic  Russell  Hotel  which  dominates  one  side 
of  the  square. 

At  the  same  time  most  of  the  old  Georgian 
fanlights  were  replaced  by  art-nouveau  designs. 
The  whole  thing,  owing  to  what  has  been  well 
described  as  its  “  inherent  beastliness,”  shows 
middle-class  contempt  for  art  in  its  most  extreme 
form. 

Changes  in  the  West  End  pass  more  or  less 
unnoticed,  and  already  few  people  remember  the 
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houses  for  years  occupied  by  the  War  Office  in 
Pall  Mall  or  recall  that  the  statue  of  Sydney 
Herbert,  which  now  stands  side  by  side  with 
Florence  Nightingale  near  the  Guards’  Crimean 
Memorial,  was  once  a  prominent  feature  in  a 
courtyard  now  covered  by  the  Automobile  Club  ? 
Great  cities  cannot,  of  course,  exist  without 
change,  but  it  is  well  that  time-honoured  buildings 
should  not  be  allowed  to  pass,  unnoticed,  away. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  wherever  possible  photo¬ 
graphic  records  showing  their  exact  appearance 
have  been  preserved.  In  days  when  considerable 
interest  is  taken  in  old  London  it  seems  strange 
that  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  back 
Temple  Bar,  now  standing  at  the  entrance 
to  Theobalds  Park.  A  number  of  quaint  old 
houses  near  this  monument  were  inhabited  by 
tradesmen,  some  of  whom  let  lodgings,  one 
having  been  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  a 
murder  connected  with  a  remarkable  historic 
fact,  which  was  that  the  murderer  was  the  last 
individual  who  was  pressed  to  death,  according 
to  the  ancient  practice,  for  refusing  to  plead 
to  the  indictment  that  was  preferred  against 
him. 

Considerable  mystery  always  existed  about  the 
single  room  over  the  archway  of  Temple  Bar  (over 
which  many  heads  had  been  stuck)  with  yellow- 
paned,  dusty  windows  looking  east  and  west.  When 
Queen  Victoria  visited  the  City  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  Royal  Exchange,  and  the  ceremony  of 
closing  the  Bar  on  the  part  of  the  City,  and  knocking 
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at  the  old  portals  on  rusty  hinges  on  the  part  of 
the  Court,  was  gone  through,  the  Lord  Mayor 
awaited  the  coming  of  the  Royal  procession 
“  inside  Temple  Bar,”  but  at  ordinary  times  the 
old  room  was  put  to  a  more  prosaic  use,  being 
utilised  as  a  repository — a  sort  of  gigantic  stone 
safe — for  the  old  ledgers  of  Messrs.  Child,  the 
bankers,  who  still  have  the  old  Bar  engraved 
upon  their  cheques,  though,  of  course,  their 
original  sign  was  a  marigold. 

When  Temple  Bar  still  stood,  though  business 
men  had  long  given  up  living  over  their  shops, 
many  of  the  palaces  of  the  old  merchant  princes 
survived,  and,  though  generally  transformed 
into  counting-houses  and  chambers,  retained  many 
picturesque  features.  A  very  great  proportion  of 
the  houses  of  the  style  prevailing  between  1700 
and  1800  were  of  dingy  brick,  though  even  then 
palatial  edifices  were  gradually  pushing  them 
away. 

Modern  London  can  scarcely  congratulate  itself 
upon  its  statuary.  If,  however,  the  quality  is 
bad  the  quantity  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  what 
is  more  alarming  is  that  the  parks  are  now  becoming 
encumbered  with  unwieldy  and  not  very  appro¬ 
priate  memorials — that  to  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
perhaps  is  not  so  bad  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view,  but  its  ornate  and  elaborate  detail  and 
position  make  it  a  queer  memorial  to  the  great 
Queen  who  above  all  things  liked  simplicity,  and 
was  never  very  fond  of  Buckingham  Palace.  At 
one  time,  indeed,  she  had  a  great  aversion  to 
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residing  there,  the  reason  being  that  the  place 
was  then  infested  with  rats  and  bugs.  For 
a  period  various  professors  of  extermination 
“  worked  in  vain  ” — the  rats  and  bugs  could 
not  be  got  rid  of,  and  invaded  the  Royal 
apartments,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  Royal 
Household. 
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ARDS  and  racing  have  ruined  a  great  number 
j  of  men^bout-town,  a  class  always  prone 
to  indulge  in  such  forms  of  speculation.  The 
rich  young  squires  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
an  easy  prey  for  the  sharpers  of  the  West  End,  and 
many  an  estate  changed  hands  over  the  green 
cloth  in  gaming-houses  and  clubs. 

Though  Brummell  at  one  sitting  at  White’s 
won  £10,000  from  George  Harley  Drummond, 
the  banker — who  had  never  played  at  a  club 
before,  and  probably  never  played  again,  as  this 
loss  caused  his  withdrawal  from  his  family  bank — 
gaming  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  the  great  dandy’s  ruin.  His  means  had  never 
been  large,  and  when  he  took  to  gambling  regularly 
his  fortune  was  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
reverses  which  in  the  course  of  time  he  was  sure 
to  meet  when  playing  against  friends  with  much 
longer  purses  than  his  own. 

Brummell  appears  to  have  realised  this,  for  he 
once  tried  to  save  himself  from  gambling  by 
making  a  compact  with  Pemberton  Mills,  from 
whom  he  received  a  ten-pound  note  on  condition 
that  he  should  forfeit  a  thousand  pounds  if  he 
played  again  at  White’s  for  a  month.  A  fortnight 
later  he  was  throwing  dice  again.  Mills  did 
not  claim  the  thousand,  but  merely  said  :  “  Well, 
Brummell,  you  may  at  least  give  me  back  my  ten 
pounds.”  The  Beau  was  apt  to  be  facetious  at 
play.  At  hazard  one  night  with  Alderman  Combe, 
whom  he  nicknamed  “  Mashtub  ”  because  he  was 
a  brewer,  Brummell,  having  won  a  considerable 
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sum,  pocketing  the  cash,  said :  “  Thank  you, 

Alderman.  In  future  I  shall  never  drink  any 
porter  but  yours.”  “  I  wish,  sir,”  was  the  reply, 
“  that  every  blackguard  in  London  would  tell 
me  the  same.” 

Like  many  people,  Brummell  had  a  favourite 
charm  to  which  he  attached  great  importance. 
His  ruin,  he  always  declared,  with  all  the  super¬ 
stition  of  a  gambler,  was  due  to  the  loss  of  a  lucky 
sixpence  with  a  hole  in  it,  which  he  had  picked  up 
in  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  in  Berkeley 
Square.  This  he  gave  away,  by  mistake,  to  a 
cabman,  and  used  to  say  that  he  supposed  "  that 
rascal  Rothschild,  or  some  of  his  set,  had  got 
hold  of  it.” 

He  never  appears  to  have  been  very  susceptible 
to  feminine  charms.  Only  when  he  realised  that  he 
was  tottering  on  the  brink  of  ruin  did  he  make 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  effect  a  good  marriage. 
There  is  no  record  of  his  having  had  any  serious 
liaison  or  love-affair — indeed,  he  was  essentially 
not  a  woman’s  man. 

The  Beau’s  failure  to  please  the  ladies  is  said 
to  have  conduced  towards  his  ruin.  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert  was  his  enemy,  and  never  failed  to  impress 
upon  her  royal  lover,  the  Prince  Regent,  that 
Brummell  was  always  making  fun  of  him  behind 
his  back.  He  seems  to  have  incurred  the  undying 
enmity  of  this  lady  when  leaving  a  ball  by  telling 
the  servants  to  go  and  call  the  carriage  of  “  Mistress 
Fitzherbert.”  He  is  also  supposed  to  have  nick¬ 
named  her  "  Benina,”  an  allusion  to  her  increasing 
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figure  ;  the  Prince  Regent  having  already  been 
called  “  Big  Ben  ”  by  Brummell,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  likeness  to  a  corpulent  porter  at  Carlton 
House. 

A  man  of  great  effrontery  when  in  high  favour 
with  the  Prince,  Brummell  was  excessively  unwise 
in  constantly  teasing  and  laughing  at  him  almost 
in  his  face.  He  occasionally  even  pretended  not 
to  know  who  the  Prince  was  when  the  latter  was 
getting  out  of  a  carriage  or  entering  a  building, 
and  would  gravely  acknowledge  the  salute  of 
sentries  as  if  intended  for  himself. 

The  effrontery  in  question  seems  to  have  been 
considered  by  the  Beau  as  one  of  his  most  valuable 
social  assets.  Talking  to  a  lady  of  a  certain 
individual,  he  said  in  his  peculiar  manner,  “  Who 
ever  heard  of  his  father  ?  ”  In  answer  to  which 
she  replied  :  “  And  who  ever  heard  of  George 
B/s  father  ?  ”  “  Ah,  dear  lady,”  he  rejoined, 

half-seriously,  “  who,  indeed,  ever  heard  of  George 
B.’s  father,  and  who  would  have  ever  heard  of 
George  B.  himself  if  he  had  been  anything  but 
what  he  is  ?  But  you  know,  my  dear  lady,  it  is 
my  folly  that  is  the  making  of  me.  If  I  did  not 
impertinently  stare  Duchesses  out  of  countenance, 
and  nod  over  my  shoulder  to  a  Prince,  I  should 
be  forgotten  in  a  week  ;  and  if  the  world  is  so 
silly  as  to  admire  my  absurdities,  you  and  I  know 
better  ;  but  what  does  that  signify  ?  ” 

Said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  West  End  tailor, 
Brummell,  who  was  educated  at  Eton,  seems  early 
to  have  imbibed  extravagant  tastes.  Even  while 
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pressed  for  money  he  seems  never  to  have  been 
able  to  resist  indulging  in  useless  extravagance. 
When  at  the  end  of  his  tether  he  was  appointed 
Consul  at  Caen  he  had  a  sale  of  furniture  and 
china  at  Calais  after  which,  going  to  Paris,  he  spent 
most  of  the  proceeds  on  knicknacks,  including  a 
snuff-box  for  which  he  paid  £100 — about  the  whole 
of  his  annual  income  at  that  time  after  the  claims 
of  his  creditors  had  been  deducted  ! 

When  George  IV.  stopped  at  Calais  on  his  way 
to  Boulogne  in  1821  Brummell,  remembering  that 
Maraschino  had  been  one  of  the  favourite  liqueurs 
at  the  dinners  and  suppers  at  Carlton  House,  sent 
a  few  bottles  as  a  humble  offering.  George  IV., 
who  could  be  very  unforgiving,  took,  however, 
no  notice  whatever  of  the  old  dandy's  tribute. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  taken  a  positive 
pride  in  ignoring  his  former  favourite,  for 
as  he  went  away  he  said  with  an  air  of  relief, 
“  Well,  I've  left  Calais  and  I  haven’t  seen 
Brummell  !  ” 

During  his  residence  at  Calais,  Brummell  does 
not  appear  to  have  made  any  attempt  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  his  fellow-exiles,  so  many  of  whom, 
at  that  time,  lived  in  the  French  town — mainly, 
as  it  was  cynically  said,  upon  the  interest  of  the 
money  which  they  owed  to  their  creditors.  To¬ 
wards  the  French  authorities  he  was  generally  on 
the  defensive.  The  Prefect  having  omitted  to 
ask  him  to  the  dinner  given  on  the  French  King’s 
fete-day,  he  did  not  attend  the  official  ball  which 
followed.  Someone  asked  him  why  he  had  not 
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gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  King.  “  What 
King  ?  ”  said  B-rummell.  “  The  King  of  France.” 

“  Oh,  I  suppose  you  mean  the  Due  d’ Orleans  ? 

I  sent  my  valet,”  was  the  reply. 

At  that  time  he  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the  state 
of  mental  decrepitude  which  overtook  him  before 
his  end  in  1840.  Nevertheless,  a  few  years  later, 
being  asked  by  a  lady  to  write  something  in  an 
album,  he  drew  a  broken-down  Cupid  with  a 
shattered  bow,  and  wrote  beneath  it  the  symbolical 
words,  "  The  Broken  Bow  ”— a  very  apt  summing- 
up  of  his  unfortunate  career.  In  his  last  years 
Brummell  became  very  childish  in  his  ways,  his 
mind  perpetually  dwelling  on  old  days  when  he 
had  been  a  star  in  the  firmament  of  fashion.  He 
at  least  would  never  have  agreed  with  Lord 
Chesterfield’s  verdict  on  the  gay  world. 

"  I  have,”  said  the  latter,  "  run  the  silly  rounds 
of  pleasure,  and  have  done  with  them  all.  I  have 
enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  .  I  appraise 
them  at  their  real  worth,  which  is,  in  truth,  very 
low.  Those  who  have  only  seen  their  outside 
always  overrate  them,  but  I  have  been  behind 
the  scenes — I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  pulleys  and 
dirty  ropes  which  move  their  gaudy  machines, 
and  I  have  also  seen  and  smelt  the  tallow  candles 
which  illuminate  the  whole  decoration,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  ignorant 
audience.  When  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  seen, 
what  I  have  heard,  and  what  I  have  done,  I  can 
hardly  persuade  myself  that  all  that  frivolous 
hurry  and  bustle  of  pleasure  in  the  world  had  any 
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reality  ;  but  I  look  upon  all  that  is  past  as  one  of 
those  romantic  dreams  which  opium  commonly 
occasions,  and  I  do  by  no  means  desire  to  repeat 
the  nauseous  dose/’ 

Another  striking  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
a  man  of  fashion  was  the  case  of  Count  d’Orsay, 
one  of  the  most  noted  dandies  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  His  good  looks — which  caused  Byron 
to  call  him  Cupidon — he  derived  from  a  father 
who  in  his  day  had  been  known  as  Le  Beau 
d’Orsay.  Both,  indeed,  were  very  handsome  men, 
while  the  son,  in  addition  to  being  a  dandy,  was 
in  his  heyday  a  social  arbiter  whose  dictums  were 
respected  in  the  world  of  fashion.  D’Orsay’s 
descent  was  a  curious  one,  there  being  something 
about  it  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Casanova,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  Court  of 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  in  Europe.  This  Duke  was  a  most 
dissipated  man,  and  never  without  a  number  of 
mistresses  ;  one  of  these,  who  seems  also  to  have 
been  on  good  terms  with  Casanova,  eventually 
married  a  Frenchman,  whose  son,  a  Napoleonic 
general,  became  the  father  of  Count  d’Orsay. 

The  future  king  of  dandies,  as  a  young  man, 
was  given  a  commission  in  the  French  Army  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  joined  his  regiment  at  Valence, 
to  which  city  in  1822  came  one  day  Lord  and 
Lady  Blessington— the  latter  a  lovely  and 
fascinating  Irishwoman,  who,  as  a  girl,  had  been 
bullied  into  marrying  a  mad  officer,  Captain 
Farmer,  who  made  her  life  so  miserable  that  she 
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eventually  left  him.  This  Captain  was  afterwards 
cashiered  for  <an  attack  upon  his  Colonel,  and 
met  his  death  in  1817  by  falling  from  a  window 

in  the  King  s  Bench  Prison  after  a  drunken 
debauch. 

At  twenty-eight  years  of  age  Mrs.  Farmer, 
then  very  beautiful,  became  Countess  of 
Blessington.  Her  new  husband,  who  had  been 
infatuated  with  her  for  years,  though  in  quite  a 
different  way,  was  almost  as  eccentric  as  her  old 
one.  Wilful  and  extravagant,  he  loved  display, 
and  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  theatrical  circles, 
having  previously  been  married  to  an  actress, 
Mrs.  Mary  Brown,  on  whose  funeral  he  spent  no 
less  than  three  thousand  pounds,  sending  over 
to  France  for  the  black  velvet  catafalque  which 
had  figured  in  the  public  obsequies  of  a  great 
Napoleonic  soldier,  Marshal  Duroc. 

While  travelling  abroad  Lady  Blessington  and 
her  husband  were  at  Valence  much  attracted  by 
the  charm  of  d  Orsay,  then  a  fine  figure  of  a  man, 
six  feet  high,  broad-chested,  with  hazel  eyes  and 
chestnut  hair.  Before  long  he  was  on  the  best 
of  terms  with  Lord  Blessington,  who,  no  doubt 
prompted  by  his  wife,  proposed  that  the  handsome 
and  agreeable  French  officer  should  marry  his 
eldest  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  while  offering 
to  settle  £40,000  upon  her.  Lady  Harriet 
Gardiner,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  possessed  few 
personal  attractions,  and,  d’Orsay’s  heart  being 
already  captured  by  her  stepmother,  the  match 
took  some  time  to  arrange.  Eventually — no 
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doubt  in  order  to  dispel  the  scandalous  rumours 
which  began  to  be  rife— d’Orsay  did  marry  the 
girl,  who  was  left  a  great  deal  to  herself.  The 
whole  family  then  returned  to  London  and  lived 
together  in  Seymour  Place. 

This  marriage  has  been  described  as  a  mere 
business  arrangement,  which  Lady  Blessington 
stipulated  should  not  develop  into  anything  more 
romantic,  but  it  seems  probable  that  d’Orsay 
and  her  daughter  became  husband  and  wife  in 
fact  as  well  as  name. 

For  a  time  indeed  d’Orsay  seems  to  have  been 
quite  attentive  to  his  young  bride  ;  her  charms, 
however,  soon  lost  their  power,  and  when,  two 
years  later,  Lord  Blessington  died,  his  son-in-law 
at  once  separated  from  the  unfortunate  young 
Countess,  eventually  going  to  live  at  No.  4 
Kensington  Gore,  next  door  to  Lady  Blessington 
at  Gore  House,  where  she  reigned  for  thirteen 
years.  The  irregular  union,  curiously  enough, 
appears  to  have  been  recognised  as  a  natural  thing 
by  London  Society,  and  Count  d’Orsay  became 
accepted  as  an  oracle  of  fashion.  For  a  long 
time  the  extravagantly  furnished  mansion  in 
Kensington  was  frequented  by  all  the  men  of  the 
day  famous  in  art  and  literature,  as  well  as  by 
the  leading  wits.  Among  other  notable  people 
Benjamin  Disraeli  and  Louis  Napoleon  (then  an 
exile  from  France)  dined  at  Lady  Blessington’s 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Moral  considerations, 
however,  prevented  many  ladies  from  being 
visitors  at  Gore  House.  A  few,  however,  went ; 
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amongst  them,  it  is  said,  was  the  lady  who  became 
Lady  Beaconsfield. 

D’Orsay  and  his  inamorata  lived  in  a  rather 
extravagant  style,  and  before  very  long  the  need 
for  money  began  to  make  itself  felt.  Then  it  was 
that  in  order  to  make  both  ends  meet  d’Orsay 
drew  and  sold  portraits,  while  Lady  Blessington 
wrote  novels  describing  fashionable  life,  in  the 
composition  of  which  she  was  supposed  to  have 
received  considerable  assistance  from  various 
sources,  many  literary  men  frequenting  her 
parties. 

Besides  writing  books,  she  also  contributed  to 
various  periodicals,  and  when  the  Daily  News  was 
started  in  1846  received  an  annual  stipend  of 
£500  for  supplying  exclusive  information.  For 
many  years  Lady  Blessington  edited  Keepsakes  and 
Books  of  Beauty,  so  popular  with  a  former  genera¬ 
tion.  Altogether  she  must  have  been  a  most 
indefatigable  worker  as  well  as  a  clever  woman, 
for  though  her  own  literary  talents  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  very  high  order,  she  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  several  great  writers,  amongst 
them  Byron,  who  dedicated  one  of  the  last  of  his 
minor  poems  to  her.  Lady  Blessington,  it  may  be 
added,  used  her  pen  to  such  good  purpose  that 
for  nearly  twenty  years  she  earned  annually  a  sum 
varying  between  £ 2,000  and  £3,000.  Her  books 
are  now,  however,  entirely  forgotten,  but  for  a 
period  Memoirs  of  a  Femme  de  Chambre  and 
Lionel  Deerhurst ;  or,  Fashionable  Life  under  the 
Regency  enjoyed  a  great  vogue. 
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At  one  time  d’Orsay,  who  was  over  head  and 
ears  in  debt,  was  only  able  to  appear  in  public 
at  the  Opera  on  Saturday  evenings,  just  as  it 
emptied  at  midnight,  after  the  Queen’s  writ  had 
ceased  to  run.  He  then  began  to  utilise  his 
faculty  for  painting  portraits,  always  in  profile, 
and  made  quite  a  considerable  sum  by  drawing 
likenesses  of  his  acquaintances  for  Mitchell,  the 
proprietor  of  the  theatrical  box-office,  in  Bond 
Street,  the  lithographic  copies  being  sold  by  the 
latter  at  five  shillings  apiece.  He  also  painted  a 
great  number  of  portraits,  amongst  them  the 
last  likeness  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
latter  was  very  pleased  with  it,  and  said,  “  At 
last  I  have  been  painted  like  a  gentleman.  I’ll 
never  sit  to  anyone  else."  In  addition  to  other 
artistic  gifts,  d’Orsay  was  something  of  a 
sculptor,  and  executed  several  busts. 

In  the  end  neither  d’Orsay’s  portraits  nor  Lady 
Blessington’s  books  were  able  to  produce  enough 
to  stave  off  ruin,  and  a  financial  crisis  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1849.  Lady  Blessington  was  then 
sixty,  d’Orsay  fifty-one.  For  years  the  former 
had  been  wildly  extravagant,  and  one  firm  alone 
put  in  a  claim  for  £4,000  spent  upon  useless 
frippery  of  every  description.  The  sale  fetched 
a  comparatively  small  sum,  valuable  pictures, 
china,  and  furniture  being  knocked  down  at 
truly  farcical  figures.  The  whole  contents  of  the 
house  fetched  less  than  £12,000.  Poor  Count 
d’Orsay  now  realised  that  his  star  in  the  firmament 
of  social  celebrity  had  set,  and,  threatened  with 
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arrest  owing  to  a  bootmaker’s  debt  of  £500, 
quickly  betook  himself  to  Paris,  whither  Lady 
Blessington  was  not  long  in  following  him.  In 
that  city  she  died  at  the  end  of  the  same  year 
being  buried  in  a  mausoleum  at  Chaloumey,  near 
St.  Germain-en-Laye,  where,  beneath  her  monu¬ 
ment  Count  d’Orsay  also  lies. 

For  five  years  the  latter  lived  in  Paris,  much 
crippled  by  debt  and  leading  a  wretched  existence, 
which,  however,  Napoleon  III.  did  something  to 
alleviate,  for  in  1852,  shortly  after  he  had  become 
Emperor,  he  appointed  the  poor  broken  man  of 
fashion  Director  of  Fine  Arts,  a  post  to  which 
a  substantial  income  was  attached.  It  was  too 
late,  however,  for  when  the  news  of  this  financial 
relief  reached  d’Orsay  he  was  already  at  the 
point  of  death. 

Of  all  the  dandies  in  history  this  Frenchman 
has  left  the  greatest  name,  combining  as  he  seems 
to  have  done  good  manners  with  good  taste. 
In  some  respects,  indeed,  he  resembled  the  young 
Scotchman  who  originated  the  term  “  Admirable 
Crichton,”  who  really  existed  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

In  Venice,  among  the  minutes  of  the  Council 
of  Ten  for  19th  August,  1580,  is  a  statement 
that  “  A  young  Scotchman  in  this  city,  by  name 
Giacomo  Crichtonio,  of  very  noble  lineage,  from 
what  one  hears  about  his  quality ;  and,  from 
what  has  been  clearly  seen  by  divers  proofs  and 
trials  made  with  very  learned  and  scientific  men, 
and  especially  by  a  Latin  oration  which  he 
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delivered  extempore  this  morning  in  our  college, 
of  most  rare  and  singular  ability  ;  in  such  wise 
that,  not  being  above  twenty  years  of  age,  or 
but  little  more,  he  astounds  and  surprises  every¬ 
body  ;  a  thing  which,  as  it  is  altogether  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  beyond  what  nature  usually 
produces,  so  ought  it  extraordinarily  to  induce 
this  council  to  make  some  courteous  demonstration 
towards  so  marvellous  a  personage,  more  especially 
as  from  accidents  and  foul  fortune  which  has 
befallen  him,  he  is  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
Wherefore  it  will  be  put  in  the  ballot,  that  of  the 
moneys  of  the  chest  of  this  Council  there  be  given 
to  the  said  Crichton,  a  Scottish  gentleman,  ioo 
golden  crowns. — Ayes,  twenty-two  ;  noes,  two  ; 
neutrals,  four.” 

Three  years  later  the  gallant  Scotchman  was 
killed  at  Mantua  in  a  duel  with  his  pupil,  Vincenzo 
di  Gonzago. 

This  absurd  method  of  settling  differences  has 
been  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  many  admirable 
and  charming  people.  Even  in  this  country  it 
was  the  usual  method  of  settling  disputes  as  late 
as  a  hundred  years  ago.  At  one  time,  indeed, 
a  perfect  mania  prevailed  for  such  encounters, 
which  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  well-to- 
do  classes.  In  1780  two  negro  servants  fought 
a  duel  in  Hyde  Park,  neither  of  the  combatants, 
however,  being  seriously  hurt ;  but  an  encounter 
which  occurred  some  three  years  later  between 
two  footmen  in  the  same  place  was  of  a  much 
more  serious  character,  both  being  severely 
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wounded.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  however,  duels  began  to  be  much 
fewer  in  number. 

The  duel  as  a  regular  social  institution,  though 
practically  obsolete  in  England  after  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  lingered  on 
up  to  about  the  middle  of  the  forties,  when  an 
encounter  between  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fawcett 
and  Lieutenant  Munro,  in  which  the  former  was 
shot  dead,  led  to  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
owing  to  the  wife  of  the  former  being  refused  a 
pension.  On  this  occasion  Sir  Charles  Napier 
declared  that  but  one  way  existed  of  effectually 
putting  an  end  to  duelling.  “  No  duel  should  be 
allowed  which  was  not  fought  across  a  table. 
Of  the  two  pistols  used  only  one  should  be  loaded 
with  ball,  lots  being  drawn  to  see  who  should 
have  the  loaded  one.  If  this  produced  no  result, 
then  both  pistols  should  be  loaded  with  ball,  and 
the  survivor,  should  there  be  one,  hanged.”  The 
last  duel  actually  fought  in  Hyde  Park  is  believed 
to  have  taken  place  in  April  1817,  when  two 
gentlemen  exchanged  shots,  both  of  them  being 
wounded.  As  late,  however,  as  1822  a  duel  was 
fought  in  Kensington  Gardens  between  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  and  Bedford. 

A  good  many  years  later  duels  continued  to 
be  fought  across  the  Channel  at  Calais  or  Boulogne. 
At  the  latter  watering-place  a  well-known  sporting 
character,  General  Charretie,  betook  himself  in 
the  forties  to  settle  a  dispute  he  had  had  with  a 
friend  in  the  laws  of  duelling.  The  General,  a 
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great  character,  was  a  perfect  Blackstone,  his 
rulings  in  affairs  of  honour  being  always  accepted 
as  final.  On  this  occasion,  having  gone  out  to  meet 
his  antagonist  on  the  sands,  the  latter,  while  the 
pistols  were  being  loaded,  asked  permission  to 
spend  a  few  minutes  in  prayer. 

“  Oh,  certainly,”  was  the  reply.  But,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  having  elapsed,  the  General  went  up 
to  his  kneeling  opponent  and  politely  enquired 
when  the  prayers  were  going  to  end,  as  time  was 
precious. 

"  Considering  what  a  dead  shot  you  are,” 
replied  the  devout  duellist,  "  you  ought  not  to 
grudge  me  a  short  time  for  self-communion.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  sent  out  of  the  world  with  all  my 
sins  on  my  head  and  without  any  intercession  for 
forgiveness,  especially  as  I  have  apologised  for  my 
conduct.” 

“  What  apology  ?  ”  cried  the  General.  “  And 
to  whom  ?  I  have  not  heard  a  word  about  it.” 

Eventually  it  was  discovered  that  an  apology 
had  been  made  to  the  General’s  second,  a  brother 
officer,  who,  however,  had  been  afraid  to  mention 
it,  fearing  it  would  not  be  accepted. 

When  the  General  heard  this  his  anger  was 
diverted  to  the  second,  whom  he  threatened  to  have 
tried  by  court  martial.  However,  in  the  end  the 
dispute  was  made  up  and  the  whole  party  returned 
to  Dover  together. 

Some  years  before  the  war  a  duel  took  place 
as  the  result  of  an  altercation  in  a  West  End 
club  frequented  by  members  of  the  English  and 
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foreign  diplomatic  services.  A  Hungarian 
attached  to  the  Austrian  Embassy  having  had  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  a  Russian  Secretary, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  Court  of  Honour, 
presided  over  by  the  German  military  attache. 
The  latter,  whose  face  was  slashed  with  scars, 
regarded  duelling  much  as  an  ordinary  English 
sportsman  regards  grouse-shooting. 

As  a  result  of  the  military  attache's  decision  the 
two  antagonists  went  over  to  France,  and,  having 
proceeded  to  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau, 
exchanged  five  shots,  none  of  which  hit  anything 
but  the  trees.  The  result  of  this  bloodless 
encounter,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the 
members  of  the  club  by  telegram,  caused  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment,  most  of  those  acquainted 
with  the  combatants  being  of  opinion  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  a  case  of  "  much  ado  about 
nothing.”  Be  this  as  it  may,  this  was  probably  the 
last  challenge  ever  given  and  accepted  in  London. 

An  English  duellist  of  the  Victorian  Era  was 
Lord  Cardigan  of  Balaklava  fame,  who  though  he 
killed  his  man  in  his  time,  was  acquitted  of 
murder.  This  dashing  officer  of  Hussars,  it  may  be 
added,  only  went  into  the  Army  when  twenty- 
seven  years  old,  the  regulations  about  age  under 
the  Purchase  System  not  being  very  strict,  while 
promotion  was  rapid.  An  ensign’s  commission  in  a 
regiment  of  the  line  then  generally  cost  something 
under  £$oo,  but  the  cavalry  was  more  expensive, 
a  cometcy  of  Hussars  amounting  to  something 
like  £800. 

Fv 
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Though  at  the  present  time  this  system,  abol¬ 
ished  about  1870,  seems  outrageous,  it  did  not 
work  so  badly.  The  great  Moltke,  a  highly  trained 
and  scientific  officer,  is  indeed  said  to  have 
declared  that  the  abolition  of  Purchase  would 
mean  the  ruin  of  the  British  Army.  Probably  he 
thought  it  produced  brave,  dashing  officers  likely 
to  be  popular  with  their  men.  Certainly  not  a 
few  of  the  aristocracy  who  had  purchased  their 
commissions  served  their  country  well. 

A  cornet  in  1824,  Lord  Cardigan  became  a 
lieutenant  in  the  next  year,  a  captain  in  1826,  a 
major  in  1830,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  1834 
thus,  in  the  short  space  of  ten  years,  rising  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment.  Purchase  officers,  it 
should  be  added,  when  they  had  means,  often 
spent  their  money  very  freely.  During  his 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the  10th  Hussars  Lord 
Cardigan  is  said  to  have  spent  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  regiment. 

The  last  gentleman  to  obtain  a  commission  in 
the  Guards  under  the  old  system  was,  according 
to  his  own  statement,  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Edward 
Jerningham,  afterwards  “  Marmaduke  ”  of  Truth, 
whose  weekly  articles  during  a  number  of  years 
maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence.  Mr. 
Jerningham  never  joined  the  Guards,  having 
no  aspirations  of  a  military  kind  ;  he  preferred 
to  remain  a  man-about-town,  in  which  capacity 
he  made  many  friends. 

The  typical  dandy  is  now  a  type  which  has 
become  extinct ;  the  last  example  being,  perhaps, 
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the  late  General  Brabazon — known  by  his  inti¬ 
mates  as  “  Bwab  ” — a  well-known  figure  in  Picca¬ 
dilly,  who  died  but  a  few  years  ago.  In  his  younger 
days  a  dashing  officer  of  Hussars,  he  had  led  a 
pleasant  life,  and  only  regretted  that  the  hand  of 
Time  could  not  be  prevented  from  moving 
forward.  He  deplored  the  passing  of  the  good  old 
days,  when  a  gentleman  generally  found  plenty  of 
convenient  people  ready  to  save  him  trouble,  and, 
himself  without  a  crease  or  wrinkle  in  his  dress 
from  top  to  toe,  severely  criticised  the  slovenly 
appearance  of  young  men  in  the  present  age. 
The  multiplication  of  absurd  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions — one  of  which  forbade  him  from  having  a 
drink  in  his  own  club  except  within  specified 
hours — rightly  aroused  his  wrath  and  made  him 
declare  that  poor  old  England  was  going  to  the 
dogs. 

Communist  oratory  in  Hyde  Park  was  especially 
distasteful  to  this  soldier  of  another  age,  who 
remembered  it  as  a  centre  of  fashion,  full  of 
cavaliers  in  frock-coats  and  tall  hats,  while 
magnificent  equipages  abounded.  He  would  speak 
with  enthusiasm  of  the  beauties  who  in  old  days 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  park  on  summer  evenings, 
and  would  not  admit  that  there  was  anybody  to 
touch  them  in  good  looks  in  modern  days.  Never¬ 
theless,  dress  was  not  then  so  becoming  to  the  fair 
sex  as  it  is  now,  as  old-fashioned  photographs 
easily  prove. 

To  begin  with,  the  fashion  of  muffling  up  the 
neck,  of  big  sleeves,  voluminous  and  lengthy 
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skirts,  together  with  hats  perched  at  all  sorts  of 
unbecoming  angles,  was  positively  ridiculous. 
Every  fashion,  however,  seems  quite  reasonable, 
in  its  time,  even  the  hideous  dress-improver  or 
bustle,  having  excited  little  adverse  comment 
when  every  woman  wore  one.  Though  the  profes¬ 
sional  beauties  of  the  eighties  were  undoubtedly  for 
the  most  part  beautiful  women,  they  gained  little 
enough  from  their  dress,  even  when  it  was 
theatrical,  as  in  the  snowstorm  photograph  of 
that  day,  in  which  the  sitter  was  shown  in  furs 
and  a  muff,  while  a  shower  of  snow  fell  all  about 
her.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
poses  of  that  day  were  stiff,  angular,  and  artificial, 
also  there  was  no  softness  about  the  photos,  which 
lacked  the  artistic  finish,  which  has  now  made 
photography  a  branch  of  art. 

Forty  years  ago  the  park  was  full  of  stately 
carriages,  which  often  had  a  couple  of  footmen 
standing  at  the  back  on  a  sort  of  board,  as  those 
of  the  Lord  Mayor  to-day.  Their  duties  mainly 
consisted  in  cutting  a  fine  figure  and  letting  down 
the  steps  when  their  masters  or  mistresses  wanted 
to  get  out.  At  one  time  fashionable  physicians 
always  had  two  men  on  their  box-seat,  the  first 
to  break  through  this  custom  having  been  Sir 
Charles  Locock,  who  took  to  driving  in  a  high 
victoria  with  but  a  single  man.  The  man  of 
fashion  affected  a  cabriolet  with  a  tiger  hanging 
on  behind. 

Lord  Anglesey,  of  Waterloo  fame,  drove  two 
horses :  his  groom,  however,  had  a  fairly 
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comfortable  seat  at  the  back.  This  man,  it  may 
be  added,  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  Row  when 
he  rode  behind  his  master.  According  to  current 
report  he  had  accumulated  quite  a  comfortable 
little  fortune  in  a  very  curious  way.  Lord  Angle¬ 
sey,  as  was  notorious,  had  lost  the  lower  portion 
of  one  of  his  legs  at  Waterloo,  but  so  admirably 
was  its  cork  substitute  adjusted  that  when  the 
gallant  old  officer  was  on  horseback  it  was  practi¬ 
cally  impossible  to  tell  which  of  his  legs  was  the 
sham  one.  Numerous  bets  were  constantly  being 
made  on  the  subject,  which  as  a  rule  the  groom 
was  called  in  to  decide — generally  with  some 
profit  to  the  latter’s  pocket. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Victorian  Era  four- 
in-hands  were  often  seen  in  the  park,  it  being 
the  fashion  for  their  owners  to  put  in  an  appearance 
there  before  driving  down  to  Hurlingham,  where 
pigeon-shooting  went  on  during  the  season  in 
the  presence  of  ladies.  Though  Society  journalists, 
minor  poets,  and  humanitarians  severely  criticised 
this  “  Tournament  of  Doves,”  as  someone  had 
christened  it  forty  years  ago,  it  was  quite  the 
fashion  for  mothers  and  chaperons  to  accompany 
their  daughters  to  witness  the  slaughter.  The 
late  Mr.  Frederick  Locker  has  allusions  to 
this  in  some  of  his  graceful  verse,  and  though, 
as  has  been  said,  there  was  other  criticism,  it 
was  not  of  a  militant  kind.  After  Hurlingham 
had  decided  to  do  away  with  pigeon-shooting  the 
headquarters  of  that  “sport”  became  the  Gun 
Club,  and  though  there  was  an  agitation  carried 
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on  against  the  latter,  it  collapsed  through  the 
Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  absolving  the  shooters  from  all  suspicion 
of  cruelty. 

Within  recent  years,  as  a  result  of  a  campaign 
against  pigeon-shooting  at  Monte  Carlo  (which 
completely  failed),  this  so-called  sport  had  been 
made  illegal  in  England.  Considering  that  battue 
shooting  still  goes  on  this  piece  of  legislation  seems 
to  have  been  prompted  more  by  sentiment  than 
by  common  sense. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  undeniable  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  pigeon-shooting  was  merely  an 
elaborate  method  of  extracting  money  from  the 
pockets  of  foolish  young  men.  There  is  a  feeling 
of  repugnance  at  the  idea  of  confining,  and  then 
liberating  from  that  confinement,  hundreds  of 
domestic  birds  doomed  to  instant  and  often 
inglorious  death,  for,  if  the  pigeon  escape  the 
regular  shooter,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  numerous  irregular  gunners  who 
infest  and  surround  the  privileged  ground. 
Though  pigeon-shooting  is  undoubtedly  a  wretched 
form  of  sport,  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  is 
probably  not  more  cruel  than  pheasant-shooting. 
When  the  campaign  against  the  Monte  Carlo  tiv 
au  pigeon  was  in  full  swing  the  French,  while 
bitterly  resenting  interference  with  their  internal 
affairs  by  foreigners,  pointed  this  out,  at  the 
same  time  begging  the  English  to  mind  their 
own  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  French  authorities  who 
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have  the  last  word  in  anything  which  concerns 
the  Principality  of  Monaco  are  extremely  unlikely 
ever  to  interfere  in  such  a  matter,  serious  trouble 
having  arisen  some  years  ago  over  an  attempt  to 
suppress  the  bull-fights  popular  in  the  South  of 
France,  the  population  of  which  region  violently 
resent  all  interference  of  this  sort.  At  a  Congress 
held  at  Lunel,  near  Montpellier,  in  February  1922, 
seventy-one  French  bull-fighting  clubs  resolved  to 
defend  the  "  usages  and  customs  of  Southern 
France  and  Algeria  with  the  utmost  energy.” 
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WATERING-PLACES  and  Spas,  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  have  their  ups  and  downs,  an 
instance  being  Tunbridge  Wells,  which, 
though  prosperous  enough  from  a  residential 
point  of  view,  has  long  ceased  to  be  the 
health  resort  it  was  in  the  days  when  its 
waters,  held  in  very  high  repute,  attracted  all 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  England.  Nevertheless, 
delightfully  situated,  with  much  of  it  a  blend  of 
ancient  and  modern,  it  continues  to  be  frequented 
by  jaded  workers  in  search  of  renewed  vigour, 
for  whose  delectation,  at  the  cost  of  £ 10,000 ,  a 
new  band  pavilion  has  been  recently  erected  in 
the  Calverley  Grounds. 

About  the  first  country  resort  to  lure  the  world 
of  fashion  out  of  town,  “  the  Wells  ”  attracted 
great  attention  when  they  first  came  into  fashion. 
De  Grammont  in  his  Memoirs  says,  “  Tunbridge 
is  the  same  distance  from  London  that  Fontain- 
bleau  is  from  Paris,  and  is,  at  the  season,  the 
general  rendezvous  of  all  the  gay  and  handsome 
of  both  sexes.  The  company,  though  always 
numerous,  is  always  select,  since  those  who 
repair  thither  for  diversion  ever  exceed  the 
number  of  those  who  go  thither  for  health.  Every¬ 
thing  there  breathes  mirth  and  pleasure — 
constraint  is  banished,  familiarity  is  established 
upon  the  first  acquaintance,  and  joy  and  pleasure 
are  the  sole  sovereigns  of  the  place.  The  company 
are  accommodated  with  lodgings  in  little  clean 
and  convenient  habitations,  that  lie,  straggling 
and  separated  from  each  other,  a  mile  and  a  half 
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all  round  the  Wells,  where  the  company  meet 
in  the  morning.  This  place  consists  of  a  long 
walk,  shaded  by  pleasant  trees,  under  which  they 
walk  while  they  are  drinking  the  waters.  On  one 
side  of  this  walk  is  a  long  row  of  shops,  plentifully 
stocked  with  all  manner  of  toys,  lace,  gloves, 
stockings ;  and  where  there  is  raffling,  as  at 
Paris  in  the  Foire  de  Saint  Germain.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  walk  is  the  market ;  and,  as  it 
is  the  custom  here  for  every  person  to  buy  their 
own  provisions,  care  is  taken  that  nothing  appears 
offensive  upon  the  stalls.  Here  young,  fair,  fresh- 
coloured  country  girls,  with  clean  linen,  small 
straw  hats,  and  neat  shoes  and  stockings,  sell 
game,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Here  one 
lives  as  one  pleases.  Here  is  likewise  deep  play, 
and  no  want  of  amorous  intrigues.  As  soon  as 
the  evening  comes,  everyone  quits  his  little  palace 
to  assemble  on  the  bowling-green,  where,  in  the 
open  air,  those  who  choose  dance  upon  a  turf 
more  soft  and  smooth  than  the  finest  carpet  in 
the  world.” 

The  real  founder  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Wells 
was  Dudley  Lord  North,  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  Court  of  James  I.,  who,  owing  to  having 
led  a  dissipated  life  in  town,  had  greatly  debilitated 
his  constitution,  in  consequence  of  which  change 
of  air  was  prescribed  by  his  physicians  as  the 
only  mode  of  re-establishing  his  health.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1606,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  found 
a  temporary  retreat  at  Eridge  House,  now  Eridge 
Castle,  which  was  then  a  hunting-seat  of  Lord 
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Abergavenny,  romantically  situated  in  a  wild 
country,  almost  secluded  from  human  intercourse. 
The  monotony  and  quiet  of  this  retreat  was  little 
to  the  taste  of  the  nobleman  from  town,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends, 
he  soon  determined  to  return  to  London. 

Almost  at  the  commencement  of  his  journey — 
for  Eridge  House  was  about  only  two  miles  from 
the  Wells — in  passing  through  a  wood,  he  observed 
some  water  on  the  surface  of  which  floated  a 
shining  mineral  scum,  which,  on  his  tasting  it, 
had  an  iron  flavour.  Such  water  was  then  in 
high  repute,  and  Lord  North,  believing  it  contained 
medicinal  virtues,  directed  some  of  it  to  be  sent 
up  to  London,  where  he  consulted  his  physicians 
on  its  properties.  Being  inclined  to  agree  with 
his  lordship,  they  submitted  the  water  to  such 
chemical  tests  as  were  then  in  use,  and,  being  in 
consequence  satisfied  of  its  virtues,  urged  their 
noble  patient  to  give  it  a  trial.  Acting  upon  this 
advice,  his  lordship,  returning  to  Eridge  House 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  remained  there  three 
months,  drinking  the  water,  and  aiding  its  effect 
by  air  and  exercise  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  he  became  a  stouter,  stronger,  healthier 
man  than  ever  ;  the  best  proof  of  which  was  that 
he  lived  till  the  year  1666,  and  then  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five. 

Thus  did  the  enterprise  of  Lord  North 
popularise  the  Wells,  the  effects  of  which  were 
afterwards  promoted  by  Lord  Abergavenny,  on 
the  borders  of  whose  estate  the  water  had  its 
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rise.  As  a  contemporary  writer  put  it,  "  His 
lordship  ordered  the  ground  about  the  spring  to 
be  cleared  from  the  surrounding  rubbish,  and 
sent  for  an  eminent  naturalist  from  London,  with 
whose  assistance  he  distinguished  the  two  principal 
of  seven  several  springs  (for  so  many  were  at  first 
discovered)  ;  over  these  his  lordship  ordered  wells 
to  be  sunk,  a  stone  pavement  to  be  laid  round, 
and  the  whole  to  be  enclosed  with  wooden  rails, 
in  a  trianglar  form.” 

A  later  Lord  North,  who  is  immortalised  in 
the  political  “  Letters  of  Junius,”  resided  for 
some  time,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  in  one  of  the  Grove  houses,  and 
Colonel  Barre,  his  intrepid  opponent,  was  a 
resident  here  at  the  same  time.  Both  were  blind  ; 
but  the  ex-Minister,  subduing  all  feelings  of 
animosity  and  resentment  against  the  old  officer, 
facetiously  remarked  that,  “  Although  no  political 
antagonist  had  been  more  bitter  against  him  than 
Colonel  Barre,  yet  there  were  no  two  persons  in 
the  world  who  would  then  be  more  happy  to  see 
each  other.”  ”  One  day,”  says  Cumberland, 
“  Lord  North  took  my  arm  and  asked  me  to  con¬ 
duct  him  to  the  parade,  on  the  pantiles  ;  ‘  I  have 
a  general  recollection  of  the  way,’  he  said,  ‘  and 
if  you  will  make  me  understand  the  posts  upon 
the  footpath,  and  the  steps  about  the  chapel, 
I  shall  remember  them  in  future.’  ” 

Of  Mount  Sion  the  following  ludicrous  and 
irreverent  story  is  related  :  A  man  named  Okill,  an 
eccentric  character,  kept  a  lodging-house  on  the 
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hill,  and  was  clerk  of  the  chapel  at  the  Wells. 
Whenever  his  lodgings  were  empty  he  gave  out  the 
following  stanza  from  the  Psalm  : 

“  Mount  Sion  is  a  pleasant  place  ”  ! 

The  Wells  at  Tunbridge  still  exist,  but  do  not 
seem  to  enjoy  the  great  reputation  they  had  in 
former  days.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because 
there  are  none  of  the  somewhat  rowdy  attractions 
of  modern  watering-places,  this  Kentish  resort  is 
not  frequented  by  trippers.  The  old-fashioned 
idea  of  taking  a  holiday  consisted  mainly  in  having 
a  restful  time  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea, 
Margate  and  Ramsgate  being  chiefly  the  most 
popular  resorts  for  middle-class  families  able  to 
indulge  in  such  a  relaxation. 

The  holiday-makers  of  the  sixties,  indeed,  were 
not  very  exacting  according  to  modern  ideas — 
a  visit  to  the  seaside  being  thought  a  great 
event,  quite  apart  from  any  especial  amusements 
to  be  found  there.  For  the  most  part  the  latter 
were  then  limited  to  a  small  theatre  or  music-hall, 
the  latter  of  which  was,  in  most  cases,  not  much 
more  than  a  glorified  sing-song,  at  which  local 
performers  contributed  most  of  a  programme 
made  up  of  more  or  less  full-blooded  songs  which 
would  now  scarcely  be  allowed.  From  time  to 
time  some  noted  lion  comique  from  London,  on 
a  provincial  tour,  would  make  a  sensational 
appearance. 

This  entertainment,  of  course,  was  for  men 
alone,  it  being  then  an  unbroken  rule  that  ladies 
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should  not  set  foot  in  such  places,  intended  only 
for  the  male  sex,  who  went  to  enjoy  a  drink  and  a 
cigar,  the  very  smell  of  which  in  those  days  was 
supposed  to  make  ladies  of  refined  taste  faint. 
The  latter,  poor  things,  seem  to  have  been  quite 
content  with  strolling  on  the  pier  and  taking  an 
occasional  dip,  for  which  they  donned  a  costume 
which  effectually  prevented  any  onlooker  from 
perceiving  any  physical  charms  which  the  fair 
bathers  might  possess. 

It  was  only  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
that  an  autumn  trip  to  the  seaside  became 
practically  an  annual  event  with  English  middle- 
class  families.  The  keen  enjoyment  and  excite¬ 
ment  which  a  holiday  of  this  kind  produced  may 
be  seen  by  referring  to  the  back  numbers  of  that 
invaluable  chronicle  of  manners  and  customs — 
Punch.  The  idea  of  going  abroad  then  seldom 
entered  the  head  of  the  average  householder, 
while  such  tourists  as  embarked  upon  what  was 
to  them  an  adventure  were  apt  to  choose  the 
Rhine,  then  held  in  high  repute  owing  to  the 
picturesque  ruins  and  scenery  on  its  banks. 
Curiously  enough,  the  beauties  of  our  own  lakes, 
such  as  Windermere,  Ullswater,  and  Buttermere, 
seem  not  to  have  become  appreciated  till  a  later 
period.  This  was  probably  because  the  hotel 
accommodation  was  inadequate,  whereas  hotels 
abroad,  especially  at  places  like  Cologne,  already 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 

The  popularity  of  English  watering-places  with 
the  aristocracy  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
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early  days  of  the  last  century,  the  fashion  for 
spending  a  certain  amount  of  time  at  seaside 
resorts  having  been  popularised  by  the  Prince 
Regent  owing  to  his  having  taken  a  fancy  to 
Brighthelmstone  or  Brighton,  the  Sussex  fishing- 
village,  which  has  since  developed  into  a  sort  of 
“  London  by  the  sea.” 

Brighton  was  once  described  by  Henry 
Labouchere  as  “  a  long  row  of  houses  by  the  sea, 
with  a  Sassoon  at  each  end  and  several  in  the 
middle.”  Since  the  days  of  this  noted  Victorian 
wit  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  family 
he  named  have  decreased  in  the  Sussex  watering- 
place  ;  Mr.  David  Sassoon,  however,  still  main¬ 
tains  his  sociable  traditions,  entertaining  his 
friends  every  Sunday  at  his  hospitable  board. 

When  the  late  Sir  Edward  Sassoon  bought  the 
house  built  by  Mr.  Barney  Bamato  in  Park  Lane 
about  1893,  he  presented  the  dozen  life-sized 
statues,  which  had  covered  the  exterior,  to  the 
town  of  Brighton,  and  many  queries  were  made 
as  to  who  these  effigies  had  been  intended  to 
represent. 

Someone  eventually  wrote  to  Mr.  Labouchere 
to  enquire  whether  he  could  throw  any  light  on 
the  matter.  ”  They  represent,”  wrote  back  the 
famous  editor  of  Truth,  “  some  of  Mr.  Barnato’s 
shareholders  turned  to  stone  ”  ! 

Brighton,  like  other  English  seaside  resorts,  is 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  a  Casino, 
while  the  absurd  restrictions  to  which  modem 
England  obstinately  adheres  are  not  calculated  to 
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enhance  the  pleasures  of  a  holiday.  Everything 
and  everybody  at  an  English  watering-place  is 
tacitly  kept  in  order  by  regulations  and  rules — 
even  the  quaint  and  inoffensive  characters  who 
were  formerly  to  be  seen  at  the  seaside  have  been 
"  improved  ”  out  of  existence. 

Brighton,  which  in  past  days  was  celebrated 
for  the  famous  bathing-woman  and  dipper, 
Martha  Gunn,  about  fifty  years  ago  still  contained 
a  number  of  curious  characters — itinerant  per¬ 
formers  and  vendors  of  inconsidered  trifles. 

“The  Bird  Man,”  who  had  a  troupe  of  wonderfully 
trained  canaries  and  other  feathered  performers, 
used  to  delight  crowds  of  young  visitors  at  first 
near  the  Chain  Pier,  and  afterwards  at  a  place 
near  Black  Rock.  “  Old  Charlie,”  whose  favourite 
beat  was  a  spot  on  the  Dyke  Road,  a  perambu¬ 
lating  musician,  who  generally  wore  a  conical 
pierrot’s  hat,  was  very  popular  with  children. 

“  Brandy  Balls,”  a  toffee  and  sweet-seller,  was 
noted  for  his  resemblance  to  Disraeli.  In  order, 
probably,  to  draw  attention  to  his  curls  he  wore  a 
curious  sort  of  smoking-cap.  A  portrait  of  this 
curious  character  by  Randolph  Caldecott  appeared 
in  the  Graphic  during  1879.  Disraeli’s  double,  as 
“  Brandy  Balls  ”  was  nicknamed,  died  some  years 
ago  in  a  Brighton  hospital. 

A  strange  female  was  a  woman  known  as 
“  Maggie  Tea-leaves,”  on  account  of  her  habit 
of  carrying  some  of  the  latter  in  her  pockets, 
which  she  was  apt  to  throw  at  anyone  who 
annoyed  her. 
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A  more  serious  woman  was  “  the  White  Lady,” 
who,  dressed  "entirely  in  white,  used  to  walk 
about  the  streets  carrying  a  Bible,  from  which 
she  would  tear  out  leaves  and  distribute  to  young 
people. 

A  feature  of  modern  Brighton  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Misses  Cheeseman,  whose  excellent 
oysters,  dispensed  in  the  quaint  surroundings  of 
another  age,  have  acquired  an  almost  European 
reputation. 

The  original  Manor  House  of  Brighton  is  said 
to  survive  in  the  building  which  is  now  the  Royal 
Albion  Hotel,  so  ably  presided  over  by  the  genial 
and  sportsmanlike  Mr.  Harry  Preston.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  house  in  question,  of  some  antiquity, 
certainly  possesses  a  fine  old  staircase,  the  balu¬ 
strades  of  which  are  of  an  artistic  and  ornamental 
kind.  Not  much  of  old  Brighthelmstone  now 
remains.  The  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  once 
contained  a  number  of  quaint  and  interesting 
features,  has  been  restored  out  of  all  knowledge, 
the  fact  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington 
worshipped  there  having  served  as  an  excuse  for 
the  so-called  restorers  to  obliterate  almost  every 
vestige  of  antiquity  which  existed  in  his  day.  It 
is  indeed  a  favourite  method  of  such  people  to 
spoil  fine  old  buildings  in  memory  of  some  promi¬ 
nent  individual  of  a  past  age.  This  was  the  case 
at  Burnham  Thorpe  in  Norfolk,  where  the  interior 
of  the  church  of  which  Nelson’s  father  was 
vicar  was  stripped  of  all  its  old  woodwork, 
including  the  pew  in  which  as  a  boy  the  great 
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Admiral  had  sat — ostensibly  as  a  memorial  to  the 
latter. 

During  the  days  when  the  Prince  Regent  and 
his  Court  were  wont  to  frequent  the  Steyne, 
Brighton  was  the  scene  of  many  an  intrigue  and 
romance,  but  it  is  a  singularly  matter-of-fact 
place  to-day.  From  a  scenic  point  of  view,  though 
devoid  of  trees,  it  has  the  great  advantage  of  being 
encircled  by  the  green  glory  of  downland.  This 
inspired  the  enthusiastic  praise  of  so  keen  a  lover 
of  the  country  as  Richard  Jefferies. 

Before  the  days  when  French  plages  began  to 
attract  English  pleasure-seekers,  Brighton,  especi¬ 
ally  during  the  race  week,  was  a  very  lively  place — 
not  that  its  popularity  has  particularly  waned,  but 
men-about-town  go  there  now  rather  in  search  of 
health  than  amusement,  no  English  watering- 
place  being  able  to  compete  in  this  respect  with 
competitors  across  the  Channel. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  described  Brighton  as 
“  A  magnificent  city  built  for  enjoyment/’  and, 
according  to  our  insular  ideas,  he  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  wrong.  Nevertheless,  were  the  town  run 
on  Continental  lines  (which  it  probably  never 
can  be)  it  would  be  a  great  deal  more  enjoyable. 
The  absence  of  a  place  where  boule  and 
baccarat  can  be  played  is  here,  as  at  all 
English  seaside  resorts,  little  to  the  taste  of 
visitors  acquainted  with  the  attractions  to  be 
found  at  less  pretentious  plages  across  the 
Channel. 

Among  Sussex  watering-places  Eastbourne  takes 
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a  high  place — rest  rather  than  amusement,  how¬ 
ever,  is  what  most  visitors  expect  to  find  at  this 
peaceful  resort,  the  tone  of  which  is  of  an  ultra- 
respectable  kind. 

Hastings,  not  so  very  far  away,  is  rather  in  the 
same  line.  This  pleasant  town  in  January  1926 
received  from  the  Quebec  Legislature  the  thanks 
of  the  entire  Province  sent  to  its  citizens  in  return 
for  their  gift  of  the  escutcheon  of  the  ancient 
French  Kings,  which  was  taken  from  the  Quebec 
city  gate  in  1759.  In  expressing  Canadian  feeling 
as  to  this,  the  Provincial  Secretary,  Mr.  David, 
said  :  “  The  act  of  Hastings  is  most  generous. 
It  is  an  act  of  magnanimity  from  the  conquerors 
to  the  conquered  of  over  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  it  will  make  the  vanquished  of  other  days 
still  more  loyal,  if  that  is  possible.”  It  is  pleasant 
to  know  that  a  replica  of  the  escutcheon  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  one  which  has  been 
returned  to  Quebec. 

The  rise  to  prosperity  of  watering-places  is 
not  always  an  easy  matter,  several  of  the  attempts 
to  develop  fishing-villages  and  the  like  having 
ended  in  failure.  A  conspicuous  instance  of 
success,  however,  is  the  case  of  Bournemouth, 
which  previous  to  the  seventies  was  a  very  small 
place  indeed,  and  consisted  mainly  of  pine  woods. 
One  of  the  chief  founders  of  its  prosperity 
was  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  who  came  to 
appreciate  the  amenities  of  the  district  while 
secretary  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  lived  at 
Heron  Court,  not  far  away.  In  course  of  time 
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Sir  Henry  purchased  a  good  deal  of  ground  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boscombe,  where  he  himself  lived 
for  many  years  in  a  pleasant  house,  Branksome 
Towers,  which,  I  believe,  now  forms  part  of  an 
hotel. 

In  the  seventies,  when  the  writer  was  at  school 
there,  Bournemouth  was  as  yet  scarcely  deve¬ 
loped,  though  houses  were  rapidly  being  built 
among  the  pine-trees  whose  health-giving  pro¬ 
perties  attracted  many  visitors  to  that  part  of 
Dorsetshire.  All  over  the  district  ground  was 
being  cleared  in  order  to  make  room  for  villas, 
while  a  number  of  small  streams  were  covered 
over  or  converted  into  drains.  At  Boscombe, 
a  pleasant  rivulet  which  there  fell  into  the  sea 
was  not  yet  hidden  as  it  is  to-day,  and  formed 
the  delight  of  a  number  of  youngsters  who  came 
in  troops  to  indulge  in  the  sport  of  damming  up 
the  stream  at  such  spots  where  it  could  be 
conveniently  reached. 

A  great  place  for  churches,  religious-minded 
people  could  indulge  their  taste  for  either  High 
or  Low.  St.  Peter’s,  a  fine  modern  building, 
then  struck  a  middle  course  between  these  two 
phases  of  worship,  but  St.  Clement’s,  situated 
some  distance  away  from  the  centre  of  the  town, 
was  noted  for  the  ritualism  in  which  its  clergy 
indulged. 

In  contradistinction  to  other  English  watering- 
places,  some  of  which  have  at  times  made  attempts 
to  produce  the  light-hearted  spirit  supposed  to 
animate  the  Continental  plage,  Bournemouth  has 
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always  prided  itself  upon  being  thoroughly  re¬ 
spectable  and  'austere,  while  such  amusements  as 
are  to  be  found  there  have  undergone  a  rigid  censor¬ 
ship  of  an  uncompromising  kind.  This  watering- 
place  indeed  frankly  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
frivolous  holiday-makers  who  are  bent  merely 
upon  having  a  good  time,  the  attractions  upon 
which  it  relies  being  mainly  those  of  untroubled 
quiet  combined  with  good  sea  air  and  a  pleasant 
countryside  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

It  is  modern  Bournemouth’s  pride  that  over 
one-seventh  of  its  area  is  parkland  or  woods,  and 
it  is  that  vision  of  Nature’s  charm  and  loveliness 
which  has  added  so  greatly  to  the  town’s 
popularity. 

The  Undercliff  Promenade,  which  extends  from 
the  west  of  Bournemouth  Pier  to  Boscombe 
Pier,  and  which  the  corporation  are  engaged  in 
lengthening,  offers  the  most  delightful  of  regions 
for  a  morning’s  stroll,  with  the  sea  lapping  softly 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  sheltering  cliffs  on  the 
other. 

Bournemouth,  it  may  be  added,  was  the  first 
town  in  England  to  introduce  municipal  golf, 
and  its  two  courses  at  Meyrick  and  Queen’s  Parks 
are  among  the  town’s  most  attractive  features. 
The  links  at  Meyrick  Park,  which  are  in  process 
of  being  lengthened  and  improved,  will,  on 
completion,  be  among  the  finest  in  the  Tinted 
Kingdom.  The  authorities  have  done  their  best 
to  make  them  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  great 
interest  has  been  aroused  in  golfing  circles  in  that 
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Ernest  Whitcombe  has  been  engaged  as  a 
professional  there. 

Though,  like  most  seaside  resorts,  Bournemouth 
has  a  theatre,  I  do  not  suppose  that  those  who 
preside  over  its  destinies  would  claim  to  attract 
visitors  solely  by  facilities  for  amusement.  As 
has  indeed  before  been  said,  owing  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  prevailing  in  England,  there  is  no  chance 
of  any  watering-place  competing  in  this  respect 
with  seaside  resorts  across  the  Channel.  In 
England  all  entertainments  and  amusements  have 
to  end  about  half-past  ten  in  the  evening,  whereas 
in  France  casinos  remain  open  as  long  as  anyone 
wishes  to  remain  in  them.  English  piers,  with 
their  somewhat  dismal  surroundings,  are  no  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  casinos,  which,  in  addition  to  a 
restaurant  and  first-class  orchestra,  provide  visitors 
with  every  facility  to  speculate  at  baccarat  and 
boule.  The  sea-bathing  abroad  is  generally  as 
good,  or  better,  than  that  to  be  found  at  home, 
while  existence  in  general  is  full  of  a  bright  spirit 
of  social  freedom,  which  does  not  flourish  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Channel.  The  main  drawback 
of  the  French  plage  is  the  rapacity  of  hotel- 
keepers,  who,  careless  of  the  proverb  as  to  killing 
golden  geese,  can  rarely  resist  fleecing  visitors  on 
every  possible  occasion — a  stupid  policy,  which 
in  the  end  must  prove  anything  but  profitable 
to  a  hotel-keeper. 

Within  the  last  half-century  the  crossing 
between  England  and  France  has  been  rendered 
less  disagreeable  owing  to  better  boats.  In  old 
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days  the  South-Eastern  used  to  have  little  300-ton 
vessels  called"  the  Wave,  the  Foam,  and  the 
Petrel — single-deck  affairs,  little  better  than  the 
ships  in  which  Caesar  crossed  some  years  before. 
Indeed,  it  was  often  stated  that  the  Wave  had 
been  Caesar  s  flagship.  Gradually  the  service  has 
been  improved,  till  within  the  last  year  or  two 
the  fine  new  Isle  of  Thanet  and  Maid  of  Kent 
make  the  journey,  in  fine  weather  at  least,  quite 
enjoyable. 

At  various  times  all  sorts  of  schemes  to  do 
away  with  the  sea  journey  have  been  suggested, 
the  chief,  of  course,  the  Channel  Tunnel,  which 
the  French  would  like,  but  to  which  the  English 
Government  will  not  agree.  Napoleon  III.  once 
had  an  idea  of  making  a  tunnel  between  England 
and  France,  while  some  attention  was  aroused 
by  the  proposal  of  a  French  engineer  in  1857. 
The  plan  of  the  latter  was  to  form  thirteen  islands 
in  the  Channel,  by  carrying  material  out  to  sea, 
dig  down  through  the  said  islands  into  terra 
firma,  and  tunnel  east  and  west.  Another  scheme 
was  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Chalmers  in  1862. 
This  gentleman  proposed  to  submerge  tubes  of 
suitable  dimensions  for  traffic,  with  ample 
provision  for  ventilation,  light,  safety,  and 
comfort,  the  said  tubes  to  be  kept  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  by  heavy  weighting,  while, 
in  connection  with  the  new  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  shore  embankments  would  form  mag¬ 
nificent  harbours  of  refuge  on  each  side  of  the 
Channel. 
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While  English  seaside  places  are  dull,  they  are 
usually  safer  places  for  young  men  than  those 
on  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  latter  indeed 
abound  in  undesirable  people  of  both  sexes. 
Lord  Lonsdale,  it  is  said,  first  met  the  German 
Emperor  at  Marienbad.  “  It  only  shows,"  this 
popular  sporting  peer  is  reported  to  have  remarked 
on  the  outbreak  of  war,  “  how  careful  one  should 
be  in  making  friends  with  people  at  Continental 
resorts  !  ” 

In  old  days  such  a  caution  was  even  more 
necessary  than  it  is  now,  Calais  and  Boulogne 
being  full  of  doubtful  characters  who  had  crossed 
the  Channel  to  avoid  arrest  for  debt.  At  Calais 
indeed  a  number  of  broken-down  bucks  and 
dandies  were  generally  to  be  seen  at  the  end  of 
the  pier,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  shadowy  cliffs 
of  England,  their  thoughts  upon  the  “  sweet, 
shady  side  ”  of  far-away  Pall  Mall,  which  the 
folly  and  extravagance  of  a  wild  youth  would 
probably  prevent  most  of  them  from  ever  seeing 
again. 

Calais  was  long  a  home  of  refuge  for  fashionable 
Englishmen  who  had  outrun  the  constable  ;  there 
the  hunted  spendthrift  was  safe  from  arrest.  The 
narrow  streets  of  the  old  town  seemed  a  compara¬ 
tive  paradise  in  brick  and  mortar  to  men  who,  but 
a  dozen  hours  previously,  might  have  been  seen 
flattening  their  high-bred  noses  against  the  plate- 
glass  windows  of  White’s  and  other  fashionable 
West  End  resorts. 

The  pier  was  a  long  one  for  those  days,  and 
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extended  so  far  that  people  used  to  call  taking  a 
turn  on  it  goifig  half-way  to  England.  Here  it 
was  that  Brummell,  the  ex-king  of  the  dandies, 
somewhat  farcical  in  his  mock-majesty,  used  to 
take  his  solitary  exercise,  perambulating  the 
planks  in  solemn  and  exclusive  dignity,  looking 
to  most  people  amusingly  ridiculous.  He  is  said 
never  to  have  condescended  to  notice  anyone, 
except  by  a  slight  motion  of  the  head.  This,  of 
course,  did  not  apply  to  visitors  from  England  like 
Lord  Alvanley — another  prodigal  man  of  pleasure, 
and  the  Honourable  Martin  Hawke,  who -had  been 
his  boon  companions  in  his  prosperous  days. 
Notwithstanding  his  wretched  financial  position, 
Brummell  continued  to  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  that 
arrogance  for  which  he  had  always  been  notorious. 

Mr.  Apperley,  the  well-known  sporting  writer, 
who  had  assumed  the  title  of  “  Nimrod,”  resided 
near  Calais  for  several  years.  He  had  a  very 
comfortable  house,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  the 
English  style,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  between 
Calais  and  the  Basseville,  and  appears  to  have  been 
equally  respected  and  regretted  by  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  On  the  sad  death 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  poor  “  Nimrod  ” 
lost  one  of  his  most  staunch  patrons,  and  only 
survived  him  a  few  years ;  his  days  being 
shortened,  as  it  is  believed,  by  the  mental  anxiety 
he  suffered  on  account  of  his  pecuniary  affairs. 

In  1829  and  j830  the  Boulogne  Hounds  were 
hunted  by  Colonel  Charitie  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Surtees 
of  Handley  Cross  fame,  with  a  pack  of  twenty 
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couples,  when  they  were  given  up  in  consequence 
of  numerous  actions  for  trespass,  Colonel  Charitie 
being  sentenced  to  imprisonment  and  a  fine. 
Mr.  Surtees,  however,  escaped,  stealing,  as  he 
himself  appears  to  have  written  to  the  Sporting 
Magazine,  away  to  England  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  proces.  A  portion  of  the  pack,  it  may 
be  added,  were  subsequently  sent  to  Dover,  where 
they  seem  to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  what  are 
now  the  East  Kent  hounds. 

A  great  notability  in  the  town  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century  was  Jemmy 
Urquhart,  a  pensioned  clerk  of  the  Navy  Pay 
Office,  who  had  squandered  a  fortune  in  eating, 
drinking,  carriage-horses,  and  the  Ring. 

Always  in  difficulties,  Jemmy,  to  avoid  being 
put  in  prison  for  debt,  crossed  the  Channel  and 
took  refuge  in  Calais,  where  he  soon  became  a 
general  favourite.  No  one  excelled  him  in  the 
rare  art  of  telling  a  good  story,  his  memory  being 
so  good  as  to  prevent  him  from  any  repetition  of 
the  same  story.  One  of  his  many  eccentricities 
consisted  in  a  morbid  mania  for  executions,  and 
his  museum  exhibited  a  strange  array  of  halters, 
fetters,  and  other  sickening  relics  of  the  gallows. 

A  personal  friend  of  Fauntleroy,  the  forger,  he 
actually  endeavoured  to  aid  the  poor  wretch 
commit  suicide  in  prison,  generously,  as  he  said, 
foregoing  the  gratification  of  seeing  him  “  turned 
off.”  In  order  to  effect  this  Urquhart  conveyed  a 
quill  full  of  prussic  acid  into  Newgate,  and  begged 
Fauntleroy  to  make  use  of  it  when  not  noticed  by 
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the  guards  of  his  cell ;  but  the  condemned  and 
unnerved  man  dell  upon  Urquhart’s  shoulder,  and 
declared  that  he  had  not  the  courage  to  commit  the 
act,  and  must  meet  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
Upon  this  Jemmy,  relieved  from  further  qualms, 
and  “  actuated  by  the  best  motives,”  hired  a 
window  immediately  opposite  the  scaffold  and 
witnessed  the  last  moments  of  his  friend,  as  if 
assisting  at  the  farewell  appearance  of  some 
favourite  actor  ! 

Jemmy  Urquhart’s  next  best  pleasure  to  a 
“  hanging  match  ”  consisted  in  a  little  amateur 
cookery  at  his  own  or  any  friend’s  house  where  he 
was  a  welcome  guest.  On  such  occasions,  to 
the  dismay  of  the  cooks,  he  often  arrived  an 
hour  before  the  dinner-hour,  descended  into  the 
kitchen,  tucked  up  his  sleeves,  and  set  to  work 
concocting  some  peculiar  dish  of  his  own.  As  a 
rule  highly  impecunious,  Urquhart,  though  he  had 
a  glorious  appetite,  and  sometimes  was  so  pressed 
as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing  a  franc 
to  release  a  letter,  never  forgot  that  he  was  a 
gentleman.  He  hated  beer  and  tobacco,  saying 
they  were  only  fit  for  low  society.  His  coolness 
in  emergencies  was  extraordinary :  during  a 
dangerous  illness,  calmly  turning  to  the  clergyman 
at  his  bedside,  he  asked  him  if  he  “  knew  the  winner 
of  the  Derby,”  the  race  having  been  run  on  the 
previous  day. 

He  lived  in  alternate  penury  and  luxury,  as 
his  pension  arrived  and  was  spent,  dying  from  the 
effects  of  a  fall  down  his  breakneck  staircase,  in 
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the  Rue  des  Marechaux,  in  the  seventy-third 
year  of  his  age. 

A  friend  of  Urquhart  named  Berkeley,  also  an 
exiled  resident  of  Calais,  was  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt  in  that  town  that  he  was  put  under  the 
closest  surveillance — so  close,  indeed,  as  to  be 
subject  to  annoyance  and  espionage  if  he  ventured 
to  set  his  foot  near  a  steamer,  or  even  near  the 
port.  Nevertheless,  under  Jemmy’s  scientific 
tutelage,  as  was  believed,  this  man  escaped  to 
England  in  open  daylight,  and  in  the  sight  of 
hundreds  of  spectators. 

Berkeley  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  a  nice  chest¬ 
nut  cob,  and  every  fine  day  laved  his  horse’s 
legs  in  the  rippling  tide,  within  hail  of  the  prowling 
Custom  House  officers,  as  if  doing  a  little  equine 
hydropathy  “  quite  promiscuously,”  as  his  groom 
might  have  expressed  it. 

One  fine,  breezy  day  in  early  autumn  a  Deal 
pilot-boat  stood  close  inshore  as  Berkeley  took 
his  accustomed  ride.  He  was  engaged  in  washing 
his  pony’s  legs  as  usual  at  dead-low  water,  and  had 
immersed  him  this  time  up  to  his  girths.  Suddenly 
he  flung  himself  from  his  saddle,  struck  out  in 
vigorous  style  for  the  open  sea,  and  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  reached  his  confederates. 
When  the  cob  arrived  at  his  stables  the  friendly 
yawl  was  hull-down  on  the  Channel.  This  exploit 
of  Berkeley  was  long  afterwards  cited  in  the 
cafes  as  a  splendid  coup. 

Whilst  a  large  proportion  of  the  foreign  residents 
of  Calais  and  Boulogne  were  exiles  against  their 
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will,  a  good  many  half-pay  officers  were  to  be 
found  there,  net  because  England  had  become  too 
hot  for  them,  but  on  account  of  the  cheapness 
with  which  they  could  live.  A  more  favourite 
abode,  however,  with  this  latter  class  was  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

At  one  time  the  island,  like  the  Continent,  was 
an  asylum  where  all  were  free  from  arrest  for  debts 
contracted  elsewhere,  and  was,  for  that  reason, 
full  of  “  raffish  ”  characters.  The  English  exiles 
naturally  congregated  together  at  one  of  the  inns 
in  Douglas,  where  a  mess  was  established,  consist¬ 
ing  of  several  ex-officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
on  half-pay,  having  for  its  perpetual  president  a 
gentleman  long  known  upon  the  Turf  in  the  north 
cf  England.  The  rules  were  not  strict,  and 
strangers  were  admitted  to  join  their  mess.  Most 
of  the  old  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  declaring 
“  that  Douglas  was  the  most  wretched  place  on 
earth  wherein  to  drag  on  a  miserable  existence, 
except  always  Castletown,  Peel,  or  Ramsay.” 
On  one  occasion  a  visitor,  having  questioned  a 
fine  copper-nosed  old  gentleman  who  had  served 
under  Rodney  at  Cape  St.  Vincent  as  to  his 
motives  for  sojourning  in  the  island,  was  told, 
“  We  victims  of  half-pay  have  no  choice  left : 
either  vegetate  here  or  go  elsewhere  and  die 
outright — Hobson’s  choice.  At  any  rate,  we  can 
get  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is  something  in 
these  days.” 

The  visitor  ventured  to  remark  that,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  seemed  scarcely  any  difference 
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between  the  prices  and  the  general  average  in 
England :  beef,  mutton,  and  veal  were  about 
the  same  ;  poultry  and  vegetables  were  a  little 
cheaper  ;  but  fruit  balanced  the  account.  “  My 
dear  sir,”  said  the  lieutenant,  “  you  entirely 
misunderstand  me  ;  the  things  you  name  may  be 
important  to  civilians,  but  they  give  us  little  or 
no  concern.  Half  a  pint  of  split  peas  and  a  bloater 
may  serve  any  man’s  turn,  if  so  be  he  ain’t  a  Lord 
Mayor  or  a  Common  Councilman.  No,  no  ;  when 
you  hear  an  old  salt  speak  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  what  he  means  is  wine,  brandy,  and 
tobacco.” 

Though  the  fashion  of  going  to  seaside  places 
for  relaxation  is  a  modern  one,  for  two  or  three 
hundred  years  or  longer  certain  inland  resorts  on 
the  Continent  have  had  a  great  reputation  for 
restoring  invalids  to  health. 

Foremost  among  these  is  Vichy,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans  as  Vicus 
Caliclus,  but,  unlike  some  other  famous  spas, 
frequented  by  that  people,  the  place  contains  no 
architectural  remains  of  a  period  anterior  to  the 
interesting  remnant  of  a  fifteenth- century  chateau. 
The  famous  Sources  des  Celestines,  it  may  be 
added,  takes  its  name  from  a  monastery  which 
at  one  time  enjoyed  great  repute.  Another 
reminder  of  the  past  is  the  Pavilion  de  Sevigne, 
where  the  great  letter- writer  sojourned  when 
taking  the  waters  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
latter,  after  her  second  visit  to  Vichy,  spread 
reports  of  the  beneficent  effects  of  its  waters  far 
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and  wide,  with^the  result  that  fashionable  Society 
made  it  one  of  its  favourite  health  resorts. 

The  social  prestige  of  Vichy,  however,  is  greatly 
due  to  Napoleon  III.,  who  often  went  there  with 
his  Court,  and  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  city  as  it  is  to-day.  He  it  was  who 
encouraged  the  idea  of  building  the  embankment 
which,  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  prevents  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  River  Allier,  while  at  the  same  time 
providing  a  pleasant  riverside  promenade.  During 
the  Second  Empire  also  was  built  the  casino, 
which,  finished  in  1861,  was  a  highly  popular 
resort  of  Cora  Pearl  and  other  demi-mondaines 
renowned  for  their  beauty  and  their  unconven¬ 
tional  ways.  In  an  earlier  age  Madame  de 
Montespan  had  glided  down  the  Allier  in  a  painted 
and  gilded  boat  furnished  in  red  damask,  on  her  way 
to  await  the  coming  of  the  Roi  Soleil  at  Fontev- 
rault.  She,  like  Madame  de  Sevigne,  no  doubt 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country 

the  little  woods,  the  brooks,  the  meadows,  the 
sheep  and  cattle,  not  to  forget  the  peasant  girls 
who  danced  the  bourree  in  the  fields  :  the  most 
astonishing  thing  in  the  world,  Madame  de 
Sevigne  called  it.  In  the  latter’s  day  Vichy  was 
about  a  week’s  journey  from  Paris,  travellers 
having  probably  to  put  up  with  very  uncomfort¬ 
able  conditions. 

A  French  resort  which  enjoys  a  well-deserved 
popularity  is  Aix-les-Bains,  standing  above 
beautiful  Lac  Bourget  in  Savoy.  The  first  thermal 
establishment  here  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
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in  a.d.  125  by  the  Romans,  a  relic  of  whose 
domination  survives  in  the  shape  of  the  Arch 
of  Campanus.”  Though  Aix  is  a  great  health 
resort,  it  is  also  frequented  by  pleasure-seekers, 
there  being,  in  addition  to  delightful  excursions 
in  the  country  around,  a  number  of  social 
amenities,  including  a  good  casino. 

Deauville,  after  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire, 
declined  in  popularity  owing  to  the  rise  of  Trou- 
ville,  which  up  to  quite  recent  years  was  crammed 
with  well-to-do  pleasure-seekers  during  the  races. 
The  casino  in  those  days,  though  small  and 
insignificant  according  to  modern  ideas,  was  full 
of  gamblers  up  to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
while  the  famous  walk  on  wooden  planks  laid 
on  the  seashore  was  renowned  for  the  display  of 
costumes  worn  by  Parisian  beauties  during  the 
daytime.  Les  planches,  though  they  still  exist, 
have  now  ceased  to  be  trodden  by  the  fair  and 
frail;  Trouville,  in  spite  of  its  large  and  expen¬ 
sively  built  new  casino,  having  been  now  once 
more  eclipsed  by  Deauville,  where  an  even  more 
splendid  casino,  equipped  with  everything  which 
appeals  to  lovers  of  luxury,  attracts  all  the  wealthy 
clients  who  in  former  days  were  wont  to  regard 
the  place  as  a  more  or  less  derelict  plage,  only 
worth  notice  on  account  of  a  few  fine  villas  which 
had  survived  from  the  old  days  when  the  Due  de 
Morny  and  his  associates  were  wont  to  stay 
there. 

The  new  casino,  with  its  huge  foyer,  theatre, 
and  well-appointed  gaming-rooms,  offers  all  sorts 
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of  distractions  to  gamblers,  who  can  lose  their 
money  at  bacc&rat  amidst  agreeable  surroundings. 
At  Deauville,  with  money  in  his  pocket,  a  visitor 
can  lead  the  most  easy  and  pleasant  life  in  the 
world.  In  the  morning  he  can  bathe  or  look 
on  while  charming  Parisian  nymphs  disport  them¬ 
selves  among  the  waves  :  in  the  afternoon  he 
can  play  golf,  while  a  particularly  fine  band 
and  theatrical  performances  are  there  to  amuse 
him  when  he  is  tired.  Golf  the  visitor  can  play 
whenever  he  likes  to  do  so,  while  during  the  race 
week  he  can  back  his  fancy  to  any  extent.  A 
feature  of  Deauville  in  the  season  is  the  multitude 
of  red  geraniums  which  are  planted  all  over  the 
place  ;  the  confines  of  this  luxurious  resort  being 
marked  out  by  this  flower,  which  imparts  an  air 
of  brightness  to  a  number  of  spots  formerly  mere 
wastes  of  sand. 

The  creator  of  modern  Deauville  was  the  late 
M.  Eugene  Cornuche,  who  transformed  the  sandy 
front  into  lawns  and  flower-beds,  built  palatial 
hotels  and  a  magnificent  new  casino.  Born  in 
Montmartre  about  sixty  years  ago,  his  early 
years  were  passed  in  very  humble  surroundings, 
but,  an  indefatigable  worker,  he  accumulated  as 
a  comparatively  young  man,  sufficient  funds  to 
start  Maxim’s  in  Paris.  This  proving  to  be  a 
success,  he  sold  it  and  bought  the  Hermitage  at 
Monte  Carlo,  the  Ambassadeurs’,  and  the  Alcazar. 
His  activities  also  extended  to  Cannes,  and  at 
the  end  of  his  life  he  became  interested  in  La 
Baule,  though  he  took  no  active  part  in  the 
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development  of  the  plage  in  question,  now  growing 
in  popularity. 

The  Due  de  Morny  seems  first  to  have  been 
attracted  to  the  Normandy  coast  owing  to  the 
sketches  of  an  artist  named  Mozin,  who  years 
before,  roaming  about  in  search  of  the  picturesque, 
had  come  upon  what  was  then  the  mere  fishing- 
hamlet  of  Trouville-sur-Mer.  Mozin  was  so 
charmed  with  the  varied  beauties  of  the  site  and 
of  its  neighbourhood  that  he  filled  his  album  with 
views,  which  became  the  talk  of  the  artistic  and 
pleasure-seeking  world  of  Paris.  His  enthusiasm 
made  many  converts,  and  visitors  from  the 
fashionable  world  flocked  to  the  spot  in  order  to 
judge  with  their  own  eyes  of  the  justice  of  the 
artist’s  praises.  Others  who  seconded  the  Due 
de  Morny  in  making  Deauville  a  fashionable 
seaside  resort  were  Prince  Demidoff,  the  Marquis 
de  Massa,  and  a  member  of  the  great  banking 
family  of  Lafhtte.  An  Englishman,  Dr.  Olliffe, 
who  was  well-known  in  Parisian  Society  during 
the  Second  Empire,  also  did  a  good  deal  to  assist 
the  popularity  of  the  new  plage,  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  of  which  lay  in  its  magnificent  sands, 
of  late  years  rendered  attractive  to  the  eye  by 
beds  of  red  geraniums,  which  have  been  laid  out 
near  the  line  of  villas  facing  the  sea. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  short  distance  inland 
is  the  little  town  of  Touques,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  separating 
Deauville  from  Trouville.  Touques,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  curious  old  houses,  should  have  a 
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peculiar  interest  for  English  visitors.  Thomas  a 
Becket  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  the  still 
existing  church  of  St.  Thomas,  and  here  William 
Rufus  embarked  to  be  crowned  King  of  England 
in  1086.  Not  far  away  may  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  Chateau  of  Bonneville-sur-Touques,  where 
William  the  Conqueror  was  wont  to  reside. 
Touques,  though  now  a  sleepy  little  place,  was 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Relics  of  its  vanished  grandeur  survived  long 
after  the  sun  of  its  prosperity  had  set,  the  town 
continuing  to  enjoy  the  honour  of  having  a 
Governor  till  1789,  when  all  such  officers  were 
swept  away. 

Not  far  from  Deauville  is  Cabourg,  a  most 
delightful  summer  resort,  with  hotels  which  have 
immediate  access  to  the  sea.  Here  all  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  usual  kind  can  be  enjoyed, 
together  with  excursions  of  great  interest — Dives 
— with  its  beautiful  church  in  which  the  Conqueror 
attended  service  while  equipping  his  fleet  for  the 
conquest  of  England — being  not  far  away.  The 
picturesque  inn  “  Guillaume  le  Conquerant  ”  here 
is  noted  for  its  excellent  cuisine.  The  casino  at 
Cabourg,  it  may  be  added,  is  practically  part  of 
the  principal  hotel,  which  is  very  agreeable  for 
visitors  fond  of  play. 

Le  Touquet  has  of  late  years  become  highly 
popular  with  English  visitors.  Here  villas  are 
springing  up  on  all  sides  among  the  pine  woods 
planted,  it  is  said,  by  English  prisoners  in  the 
time  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Years  before  the 
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war  the  late  Colonel  Newnham-Davies — the  "Dwarf 
of  Blood  ”  of  the  Sporting  Times — had  a  little 
house  at  Le  Touquet ;  building-land  could  then 
be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  whereas  it  has  now 
become  exceedingly  dear. 

A  French  watering-place  which  has  prospered 
exceedingly  within  the  last  few  years  is  Dinard, 
which  once  was  mainly  the  resort  of  English 
people  of  small  means  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
and  is  now  during  the  season  a  sort  of  smaller 
Deauville.  The  amenities  of  the  place,  with  its 
stretches  of  golden  sands  and  glorious  scenery, 
are  unequalled  in  their  way,  while  the  excellence 
of  the  climate  in  winter  now  attracts  a  quantity 
of  well-to-do  people  to  the  villas  which  in  past 
days  half-pay  officers  and  others  rented  for  a 
quarter  of  the  sum  paid  to-day. 

Dieppe,  apart  from  being  a  pleasant  summer 
resort,  has  an  interesting  history  and  is,  among 
other  things,  connected  with  Joan  of  Arc,  who 
was  for  a  time  imprisoned  in  one  of  the  two  towers 
of  the  ancient  gatehouse  almost  facing  the  casino. 
The  gatehouse  in  question,  it  may  be  added,  is 
the  sole  surviving  relic  of  the  old  walls  which 
once  encircled  the  town  and  were  destroyed  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  last  century.  Up  to 
that  time  a  number  of  other  gatehouses  existed, 
some  of  which  were  very  picturesque. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  new 
watering-place  in  Brittany  has  come  to  the  front — 
this  is  La  Baule,  which  as  a  small  place  enjoyed 
a  good  deal  of  popularity  with  members  of  the 
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French  noblesse  some  fifty  years  ago.  Modern 
La  Baule,  hoy/ever,  has  been  devised  to  attract 
a  more  lively  class  of  visitors,  its  fine  hotels  and 
casino  being  intended  to  compete  with  those  of 
Deauville  and  other  vivacious  pleasure-resorts. 

La  Baule  has  miles  of  sands  and  pine  woods, 
its  bay  being  protected  from  the  wind,  in  addition 
to  which  natural  attractions  it  has  a  magnificent 
new  casino,  well-appointed  hotels,  warm  sea¬ 
bathing,  and  a  golf  course.  Originally  built  on 
dunes  over  the  site  of  a  village  overwhelmed  by 
a  sandstorm  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is  within 
a  mile  of  the  old-world  fishing  port  of  Le  Pouliquen, 
while  three  miles  across  salt  marshes  lies  Guer- 
ande — one  of  the  most  picturesque  walled  towns 
in  France,  with  its  lichen-clad  walls,  moat  full 
of  water-lilies,  twelfth-century  church  dedicated 
to  St.  Aubin,  and  chapels,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
it  attracted  the  attention  of  Balzac,  who  mentions 
it  in  one  of  his  works. 

Not  far  away  is  La  Briere,  the  scene  of  A.  de 
Chateaubriand’s  novel.  The  marshy  ground  here 
at  the  proper  season  affords  good  snipe-shooting. 
A  number  of  pleasant  excursions  can  be  made 
from  La  Baule — trips  by  steamer  to  Belle  Isle 
and  Noirmoutier,  the  inland  sea  of  Morbihan, 
with  an  island  for  each  day  of  the  year,  being 
also  within  a  short  car-drive. 
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THE  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  at  Palermo 
in  March  1926  created  some  sensation, 
though  his  chances  of  ascending  the  throne 
of  France  were,  of  late  years  at  least,  exceedingly 
poor.  A  handsome,  tall  man  who  resembled  the 
portraits  of  the  popular  Henri  IV.,  the  Duke  cannot 
be  said  to  have  made  the  best  use  of  his  natural 
ability  or  have  shown  any  great  energy  in  efforts  to 
become  King.  Nevertheless,  it  would  seem  that 
he  had  a  passionate  affection  for  the  country  over 
which  his  great-grandfather,  Louis  Philippe,  had 
ruled,  for  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  clutching  a  little  portion  of 
French  soil  which  he  had  always  carried  with 
him  in  his  exile.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  claims 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  be  King  of  France  were 
in  reality  not  as  good  as  those  of  Don  Jaime  de 
Bourbon,  son  of  Don  Carlos,  who  might  (though 
he  does  not  do  so),  play  the  pretender  to  the 
thrones  of  both  France  and  Spain.  Louis 
Philippe,  after  all,  was  only  King  by  the  so-called 
“  invitation  of  the  people,”  taking  the  place  of 
Charles  X.  (Comte  d’ Artois),  who  had  been 
King  by  hereditary  right.  In  addition  to  this, 
Louis  Philippe’s  father,  Philippe  Egalite  (great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans),  had 
actually  voted  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  which 
makes  it  curious  that  the  Royalist  party  in 
France  recognised  the  Duke  as  a  rightful  pre¬ 
tender.  Though  there  do  not  seem  to  be  many 
legitimate  descendants  of  the  Bourbon  Kings, 
there  must  be  a  number  of  people  descended 
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from  their  many  natural  children — Lord  Lans- 
downe,  a  nobleman  of  the  very  highest  character 
and  reputation,  together  with  his  brother,  Lord 
Edmund  Fitzmaurice,  an  erudite  writer  and 
probably  one  of  the  most  serious  men  in  the 
world,  are  both  great-great-grandsons  of 
Louis  XV.  ! 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  French  Government  will 
not  make  the  Due  de  Guise,  who  succeeds  to 
the  claims  of  the  late  Due  to  the  throne  of  France, 
leave  that  country.  Speaking  of  the  law  which 
banishes  French  Pretenders  and  their  immediate 
heirs,  a  witty  French  writer,  while  calling  it 
out-of-date  and  cruel,  said  that  the  best  solution 
would  be  to  make  the  successor  of  the  Due 
d' Orleans — the  Due  de  Guise — curator  of  the 
Palace  of  Versailles,  and  Prince  Victor  Bonaparte, 
then  in  exile  at  Brussels,  curator  of  Fontainebleau: 
thus  both  would  be  quite  at  home  in  proper 
historical  settings  ! 

While  living  at  Wood  Norton  in  Worcestershire, 
the  Due  d’ Orleans  was  not  popular,  being  apt  to 
affect  Royal  airs,  and  having,  it  is  said,  resented 
the  local  gentry  leaving  their  cards.  Arrogance 
has  always  distinguished  French  Royalties,  even 
the  good-natured  Napoleon  III.  suffered  from 
such  a  weakness,  as  was  once  strikingly  shown 
when  an  English  nobleman,  born  without  legs, 
wanted  to  be  presented  at  the  Tuileries  at  the 
same  time  as  his  wife  and  daughter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
presentation  was  to  take  place  the  Emperor  sent 
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word  to  Lord  Cowley  that  he  could  not  receive 
such  a  visitor,  who,  having  no  legs,  would  be 
obliged  to  sit  while  the  Emperor  stood.  Lord 
Cowley  was  much  vexed,  but  sent  an  attache  to 
communicate  the  disagreeable  news  to  the  appli¬ 
cant.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  de  Bassano  came 
himself  to  Lord  Cowley  to  tell  him  that  the 
nobleman’s  chair  had  arrived  at  the  Tuileries — 
that  it  must  be  instantly  taken  away,  and  that  its 
legless  owner  could  not  be  received.  This  was 
rather  mortifying  to  the  British  Ambassador, 
but  the  Emperor  was  inflexible. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Emperor  knew  English  ways 
well ;  it  is  indeed  said  that  it  was  in  Piccadilly 
that  Louis  Napoleon  first  set  eyes  upon  the  man 
who,  reputed  to  be  his  half-brother — the  Due  de 
Morny — afterwards  did  so  much  to  support  the 
Imperial  regime  which  crumbled  away  after  his 
death.  As  Emperor,  Louis  Napoleon  seldom  forgot 
a  friend  of  the  days  of  his  exile  ;  he  was  essentially 
a  grateful  man,  and  could  be  very  genial.  After 
seizing  the  Imperial  throne,  however,  he  became  a 
great  stickler  for  etiquette,  and  affected  a  good 
deal  of  the  ceremonial  state  which  was  such  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  Court  of  the  old  French 
kings. 

Malicious  rumour  declared  that  Napoleon  III. 
was  no  true  Bonaparte.  According  to  one  story, 
his  real  father  had  been  a  Dutch  admiral.  The 
Emperor  himself,  it  would  appear,  was  quite 
alive  to  what  was  said  on  this  subject,  but,  being  a 
philosopher,  took  no  notice.  On  one  occasion 
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when  the  brother  of  the  Great  Emperor  called 
upon  his  Imperial  nephew  at  the  Tuileries,  he 
commenced  a  tirade  of  violent  reproach,  levelled 
mainly  against  the  reluctance  of  Napoleon  III.  to  set 
the  Army  on  the  march  for  Italy.  Amongst  other 
things,  the  old  Prince  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"You  have  not  a  drop  of  the  great  Napoleon’s 
blood  in  your  veins.”  "  Well,”  replied  the 
immovable  Emperor,  “  at  all  events,  I  have  his 
whole  family  on  my  shoulders,”  giving  at  the  same 
time  such  a  shrug  of  the  appendages  mentioned  as 
indicated  a  violent  desire  to  rid  them  of  their 
onerous  burden. 

In  pre-revolutionary  France  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  any  Prince,  much  less  for  a  King, 
ever  to  hear  the  plain,  unvarnished  truth. 

Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  owing  to  the 
atmosphere  of  subserviency  which  surrounded 
them,  came  almost  to  believe  that  they  were  demi¬ 
gods.  The  old  Due  de  Brancas  told  Voltaire  that 
when  the  Roi  Soleil  had  been  informed  of  the 
Battle  of  Ramillies  he  said  : 

"  God  has  then  forgotten  all  I  have  done 
for  Him?” 

During  the  last  illness  of  Louis  XV.  one  of  the 
doctors  who  were  called  in  made  use  of  the  word 
"  must  ”  in  some  instructions  he  was  giving.  The 
dying  King,  shocked  at  hearing  such  a  word 
applied  to  himself,  in  a  dying  voice  softly 
murmured,  “  Must !  Must !  ” 

The  faults  of  Louis  XV.,  it  would  seem,  were 
mainly  produced  by  his  education,  and,  had  he 
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been  brought  up  differently,  he  might  have  been 
a  really  great -King.  His  courtiers  duped  him  by 
their  profuse  flattery,  and  the  Monarch  in  question, 
from  constantly  being  told  that  he  was  the  best 
of  Kings,  in  the  end  really  believed  it.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  sometimes  seemed  to  grasp  the  truth. 
When,  for  instance,  he  recovered  from  an  illness, 
and  all  France  appeared  to  rejoice,  the  King 
naively  remarked,  "  This  joy  at  my  recovery 
surprises  me,  for  I  cannot  imagine  why  I  am 
so  popular.” 

How  shocked  our  modern  Puritans  would  have 
been  at  the  frivolous  doings  at  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  where  the  influence  of  the  fair  and 
too  often  frail  was  paramount  during  the  late 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  This  state 
of  things  practically  began  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  when  a  cohort  of  favourites,  ranging  from 
the  vicious  Montespan  to  the  devout  Maintenon, 
exerted  a  most  pernicious  domination  over  the 
King,  who,  according  to  St.  Simon,  had  ever 
“  woman  ”  running  in  his  mind — any  female,  no 
matter  her  age,  rank,  or  looks,  being  able  to 
captivate  him  without  difficulty,  provided  only 
she  took  care  to  feign  a  violent  affection. 

Madame  de  Maintenon,  as  was  well  known,  had 
begun  life  in  a  very  humble  way.  Though  living 
in  great  state  as  the  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  she 
appears  at  times  to  have  been  tired  of  the 
elaborately  regulated  etiquette  which  prevailed  at 
Versailles.  Walking  one  day  with  Madame  de 
Caylus  round  the  ornamental  pond  at  Marly,  the 
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latter  pointed  out  the  sluggishness  of  the  carp 
swimming  rather  sadly  about  in  water,  which  was 
very  clear.  “  Yes/'  said  Madame  de  Maintenon, 
“  they  are  like  me  ;  they  miss  their  mud.” 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
Royal  supper  parties  at  Marly  had  the  reputation 
of  being  boring  ;  the  Marechal  de  Duras,  displeased 
with  one  of  his  sons,  said  to  him,  "  Wretched 
youth  !  If  you  continue  to  annoy  me  I  will  make 
you  sup  with  the  King.” 

Though  Louis  XIV.  in  old  age  can  scarcely  have 
been  amusing,  some  of  the  Royalties  of  his  age 
seem  to  have  been  witty  enough.  One  of  his 
illegitimate  daughters,  the  Princess  de  Conti, 
looking  at  the  Crown  Princess  of  Bavaria,  who  was 
dozing  one  afternoon,  said,  “  The  Princess  is  even 
more  ugly  asleep  than  awake.”  Without  moving 
a  muscle  the  latter  gently  murmured,  “  Ah, 
Madame,  everyone  can’t  be  a  love  child  !  ” 

Although  a  number  of  the  King’s  amours  were 
somewhat  sordid,  his  liaison  with  Mile,  de  La 
Valliere  was  certainly  romantic.  Much  sympathy 
has  been  bestowed  upon  this  unfortunate  girl, 
who  is  generally  accounted  to  have  been  very 
beautiful.  Nevertheless,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  was  the  case.  Oliver  d’Ormesson,  who 
saw  her  in  her  best  days  at  St.  Germain,  declares 
that  she  did  not  seem  to  him  even  pretty.  Though 
she  had  fine  eyes  and  a  good  complexion,  her  face, 
according  to  him,  was  too  long,  whilst  her  mouth 
and  teeth  were  ugly  and  the  end  of  her  nose 
thick.  Altogether  he  appears  to  have  been  much 
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disillusioned  as  to  the  physical  attractions  of  the 
famous  beauty.  It  is,  of  course,  a  well- 
authenticated  historical  fact  that  she  had  a 
slight  limp  ;  but  this,  according  to  contemporary 
evidence,  rather  increased  her  attractions. 

In  his  love-affair  with  La  Valliere  the  Roi 
Soleil  made  considerable  use  of  the  services  of  the 
great  Colbert,  who,  according  to  modem  ideas, 
does  not  seem  to  have  played  a  very  dignified  part. 
In  morals,  however,  it  was  a  lax  age,  and  its 
standards  of  conduct  cannot  be  judged  by  those  of 
to-day.  At  one  time  the  King  used  to  show  himself 
in  public  with  his  wife  and  two  mistresses — the 
three  queens,  as  they  were  called.  The  spectacle 
of  the  Grand  Monarque  driving  in  his  state 
carriage  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  La  Valliere, 
and  La  Montespan  does  not  seem  to  have  produced 
any  very  particular  scandal.  The  final  cause  of  the 
rupture  between  the  King  and  La  Valliere  was 
the  birth  of  her  third  son — the  Comte  de  Verman- 
dois — after  whose  appearance  in  the  world  her 
charms,  which  even  before  had  been  on  the  wane, 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  little  beauty  remain¬ 
ing  to  captivate  an  already  wearied  lover.  It  was 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  this  child  some  years 
later,  when  the  discarded  and  repentant  favourite 
had  retired  from  the  world,  that  she  uttered  the 
somewhat  dignified  and  pathetic  words  :  “  Alas  ! 

when  I  have  finished  weeping  for  his  birth,  I  will 
think  of  bewailing  his  death.” 

The  amount  of  power  enjoyed  by  Royal 
mistresses  at  Versailles  was  very  great,  while 
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nobles  of  the  highest  rank  consented  to  wait  upon 
some  of  them.  Madame  du  Barry,  it  was  said, 
apparently  with  truth,  had  a  Papal  Nuncio  and 
a  grand  almoner  of  the  Court  of  France  to  put 
her  slippers  on  for  her  when  she  got  naked  out  of 
bed  !  “  And  mind  you  keep  your  eyes  on  the 

ground,  gentlemen,”  Louis  XV.  would  jokingly 
say  while  this  was  going  on. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  career  of  love-making 
Louis  XV.  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  ladies  of  high  rank  were  more  expensive  as 
mistresses  than  ordinary  women.  The  Marechal 
de  Richelieu,  having  suggested  that  a  certain 
great  lady  was  well  suited  to  become  the  Royal 
favourite,  the  King  declared  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her,  saying  that  she  would  cost 
too  much  to  get  rid  of. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  the  mistresses  of 
Louis  XV.  were  of  gentle  birth,  though  the 
girls  he  dallied  with  at  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs 
seem  to  have  been  mainly  recruited  from  the 
bourgeoisie. 

The  name  “  Parc  aux  Cerfs,”  it  should  be  added, 
originated  from  the  Chateau  de  la  Muette,  a 
hunting-lodge  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at 
Passy,  which  Louis  XV.  diverted  from  its  original 
purpose  in  order  to  make  it  a  sort  of  harem, 
composed  of  young  women,  who,  as  a  rule, 
were  only  too  pleased  to  be  the  temporary 
Sultanas  of  the  King.  The  grounds  of  this 
chateau,  long  since  absorbed  into  Paris  and 
known  as  La  Muette,  were  up  to  a  year  or  two 
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ago  in  a  great  part  unbuilt  on,  but  houses  are 
now  being  rapidly  erected  upon  the  site.  It 
may  be  added  that  after  Marie  Antoinette  had 
become  Queen  she  took  a  great  fancy  to  the 
chateau,  where  she  made  frequent  stays.  It 
was  sold  in  1791  as  national  property,  and  the 
ground  to  some  extent  broken  up. 

Critics  have  denounced  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  as 
one  of  the  most  flagrant  scandals  of  pre-revolution¬ 
ary  France — a  den  of  iniquity  in  which  the 
daughters  of  the  people  were  sacrificed  in  order 
to  gratify  the  evil  desires  of  a  debauched  king. 
Though  the  institution  in  question  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  indefensible  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  in 
reality  it  affected  the  proletariat  as  little  as  did 
the  existence  of  the  Bastille,  in  which  (notwith¬ 
standing  the  fierce  denunciations  of  democratic 
orators)  only  persons  of  gentle  birth  were  ever 
confined. 

An  impecunious  man  of  letters,  who  had 
written  a  book  full  of  violent  abuse  of  the 
Government,  was  indeed  said  to  have  uttered  a 
bitter  complaint  as  to  this,  saying:  Alas  !  day 
after  day  I  wait  in  vain  to  be  taken  to  the 
Bastille,  and  here  is  my  rent  nearly  coming 
due  ! 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  annexe 
of  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs  in  a  house  at  Versailles, 
where  a  certain  number  of  young  women,  drawn 
from  a  fairly  good  class,  lived  under  the  care  of  a 
sort  of  duenna,  who  taught  them  manners  and 
presided  over  their  education,  which  was  carried 
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out  by  a  number  of  masters  and  mistresses  skilled 
in  inculcating  the  accomplishments  considered 
indispensable  in  the  fashionable  world  of  that  day. 
To  this  house  from  time  to  time  came  Louis  XV. 
in  order  to  select  a  temporary  mistress  from  among 
the  pensionnaires.  Such  liaisons  as  the  King 
formed  here  were,  as  a  rule,  of  very  short  duration, 
but,  once  they  were  ended,  good  care  was  usually 
taken  to  provide  the  discarded  favourite  with  a 
husband  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  the  minor 
noblesse,  who  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
together  with  his  bride.  Thus  the  Parc  aux  Cerfs, 
in  spite  of  its  immoral  character,  cannot  be  said 
to  have  had  such  pernicious  effects  as  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  have  done.  The  house,  with  its 
garden  where  Louis  XV.  and  his  loves  must  have 
often  strolled,  was  standing  a  few  years  ago,  and 
possibly  still  stands  to-day. 

The  morals  of  the  French  nobles  as  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century  waned  were,  as  far  as  their  purses 
allowed,  more  or  less  those  of  their  King  though 
there  were,  of  course,  exceptions,  who  for  the  most 
part  kept  away  from  the  Court  and  lived  on  their 
estates.  The  love  of  pleasure  which  radiated 
from  Versailles  absorbed  the  energies  of  most  of 
these  men  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
with  the  result  that  when  the  evil  days  of  the 
Terror  came,  incapable  of  showing  a  strong  and 
combined  front  to  the  forces  of  revolution,  they 
either  ran  away  into  exile  or  went  to  the  guillotine, 
bravely  enough  for  the  most  part,  not  a  few  nobles 
assuming  the  stoical  attitude  adopted  by  habitual 
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gamblers  when  fortune  has  turned  fiercely  against 
them. 

As  regards  morals,  Louis  XVI.  was  a  most 
edifying  contrast  to  his  immediate  predecessors 
on  the  French  throne.  The  Monarch  in  question 
had  no  mistresses,  while  the  only  amorous  exploit 
in  which  he  was  known  to  indulge  was  kissing  a 
housemaid  in  the  corridors  of  Versailles — and  this 
on  one  occasion  only,  as  his  courtiers,  who  watched 
the  sovereign  very  closely,  mournfully  deplored. 
The  austerity  of  this  King  as  regards  women  was 
not  very  much  to  the  taste  of  an  entourage  which 
looked  upon  love-making  as  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  life  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Louis  XVI. — who  was  quite  content  as  long  as  he 
was  able  to  shoot  partridges  and  mend  locks — 
ever  made  any  attempt  to  set  a  high  standard 
for  other  people. 

After  his  marriage  he  appears  to  have  become 
genuinely  fond  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  of  his 
children  ;  he  was  indeed  what  is  vulgarly  known 
as  a  "  family  man,”  rather  like  the  late  ill-fated 
Nicholas  II.  of  Russia. 

Strange  is  the  irony  of  fate  which  decreed  that 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  both  men  whose  lives 
had  been  given  up  to  unbridled  pleasure,  should 
die  in  their  beds  at  comparatively  advanced  ages, 
while  the  two  Monarchs  mentioned  above — honest, 
well-meaning,  fond  of  their  wives  and  families, 
and  thoroughly  moral — should  each  of  them  have 
come  to  a  cruel  and  violent  end  ! 

A  number  of  the  mistresses  of  the  French  Kings 
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were  grasping  and  rapacious,  laying  their  dainty 
hands  upon  everything  they  could,  and  indulging 
in  reckless  extravagance  whilst  the  common 
people  starved.  One  of  the  exceptions  was  La 
Pompadour,  the  last  king’s  mistress  worthy  of 
the  name,  whose  stately  magnificence  and  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  arts  render  her  worthy  of  a 
place  amongst  the  great  women  of  history.  She, 
at  least,  knew  how  to  live  and  how  to  die,  for  when 
death  came  she  dressed  herself  in  brave  attire  and 
met  the  grim  destroyer  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips. 
In  spite  of  several  good  points,  her  influence  from 
a  political  point  of  view  was  bad,  but  of  course 
not  nearly  so  pernicious  as  that  of  the  “  Du 
Barry,”  who  pandered  to  every  caprice  of  Louis 
XV.,  and  certainly  contributed  to  prepare  France 
for  the  great  Revolution,  which  was  the  eventual 
outcome  of  the  follies  and  extravagances  of 
Versailles. 

About  the  last  adventuress  to  dabble  in  affairs 
of  State  was  Lola  Montez,  who,  though  of  very  low 
origin,  made  her  way  to  Munich  in  1848  and 
managed  to  captivate  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria,  an 
elderly  Lovelace  whose  ardour  for  the  fair  sex 
had  not  been  damped  by  age. 

Though  she  obtained  complete  ascendency  over 
the  King,  she  used  her  influence  in  such  an  in¬ 
judicious  manner  that  she  was  eventually  expelled 
from  Munich,  grave  riots  having  broken  out  there. 
Nevertheless,  hers  was  a  wonderful  career,  only 
marred  by  the  ill-luck  which,  as  Alexandre  Dumas 
said,  she  seemed  to  bring  on  those  who  attached 
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themselves  to  her  for  any  length  of  time,  whether 
as  lovers  or  husbands. 

Charles  II.,  though  Louis  XIV.  sent  Louise  de 
Querouaille  over  to  England  on  what  was  virtually 
a  secret  political  mission,  seems  to  have  been 
comparatively  little  influenced  by  his  numerous 
loves  in  matters  of  State.  Nell  Gwynn,  the 
winsome  favourite  whose  glance  was  warm  enough 
to  set  fire  to  the  match  of  a  musketeer,  never 
seems  to  have  meddled  in  politics,  about  which 
she  probably  did  not  trouble  her  pretty  head. 
Curiously  enough,  in  political  matters,  English¬ 
women  have  never  exerted  the  influence  so 
disastrously  wielded  by  their  sisters  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  What  influence  they  have  had 
in  politics  has,  on  the  whole,  been  rather  for  good. 
Louise  de  Querouaille,  who,  like  most  French¬ 
women,  had  her  wits  about  her,  once  she  was 
domiciled  in  England  seems  to  have  abstained 
from  meddling  in  affairs  of  State  ;  possibly  she 
realised  that  when  it  came  to  serious  matters 
Charles  II.  would  have  been  too  much  for  her. 

Never  indeed  was  there  a  monarch  so  clever 
at  getting  his  own  way,  for,  though  much  that 
he  did  was  quite  indefensible,  yet  scarcely  anyone, 
either  in  his  own  age  or  after,  has  been  severe 
towards  him.  Charles  indeed,  in  spite  of 
numberless  faults  and  moral  failings,  was 
essentially  human,  and,  in  addition,  he  possessed  a 
winning  manner,  together  with  a  sense  of  humour. 
Owing  to  these  qualities  he  was  able  to  indulge 
in  all  sorts  of  vagaries  which,  in  the  case  of  a  less 
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popular  monarch,  would  have  aroused  dangerous 
indignation  throughout  the  country.  As  it  was, 
the  Merry  Monarch  openly  flouted  the  spirit  of 
Puritanism  which,  under  Cromwell,  had  exercised 
so  much  power  in  England.  One  secret  of  the 
King’s  popularity  was  his  accessibility,  he  being 
accustomed  to  move  freely  among  his  subjects. 

In  Cibber’s  apology  for  Charles’s  life  the  writer 
says  that  “  he  had  often  seen  that  Merry  Monarch 
in  the  act  of  feeding  his  ducks  in  Rosamond’s 
Pond,  and  playing  with  his  dogs  amidst  crowds 
of  spectators — diversions  with  which  the  King 
was  peculiarly  gratified  ;  and  which,”  he  adds, 
“  made  the  common  people  adore  him,  and 
consequently  overlook  in  him  what,  in  a  prince 
of  a  different  temper,  they  might  have  been  out 
of  humour  at.”  Rosamond’s  Pond,  which  was 
at  the  south-west  corner  of  St.  James’s  Park,  was 
not  filled  up  till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century — a  pity  indeed,  considering  its  historical 
associations,  the  Merry  Monarch  having  had  a 
more  than  common  attachment  to  this  spot. 
Fond  of  St.  James’s  Park,  he  planted  an  avenue 
of  trees,  and  built  an  aviary  near  it  ;  and  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  bird-cages  having  been 
suspended  on  the  branches  of  the  trees  the  present 
name,  Birdcage  Walk,  was  derived. 

Austere  folk  like  Evelyn — who,  in  describing 
one  of  the  closing  scenes  of  royal  dissipation, 
declared  that  he  could  never  forget  the  inex¬ 
pressible  luxury,  gaming,  and  debauchery  which 
he  witnessed  one  Sunday  evening  at  Whitehall, 
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when  the  King  sat  toying  with  his  concubines — 
were  no  doubt  scandalised.  The  Merry  Monarch, 
however,  was  so  popular  that  people  took  his 
moral  lapses  as  a  matter  of  course.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  complete  indifference  to  public  opinion 
in  this  respect  probably  disarmed  harsh  criticism  ; 
there  is  also  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  less  vicious 
than  unmoral,  in  which  respect  a  Princess  who 
lived  a  good  time  later  resembled  him. 

This  was  Pauline  Borghese,  according  to  her 
brother  the  great  Napoleon,  the  loveliest  woman 
in  Europe.  One  of  her  contemporaries,  Pasquier, 
declared  that  no  woman  except  the  wife  of  the 
Roman  Emperor  Claudius  had  ever  been  so 
daring  in  the  display  of  her  charms.  Denounced 
by  her  detractors  as  a  female  Don  Juan,  she 
laughed  at  her  brother’s  love-affairs,  and  did  not 
understand  any  woman  resisting  his  advances. 
When,  for  instance,  Madame  Mathis  described 
how  she  had  indignantly  repelled  Napoleon, 
Pauline  said,  "  You  should  understand,  Madame, 
that  one  must  not  say  '  no  ’  to  a  wish  expressed 
by  the  Emperor.” 

As  quite  a  young  girl  she  gave  indications  of 
being  endowed  with  a  temperament  of  fire,  and 
from  her  earliest  years  she  was  of  an  amorous 
disposition. 

Her  first  marriage  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
about  owing  to  pressing  reasons.  Bonaparte  was 
devoted  to  his  beautiful  sister,  and  she  often  came 
into  his  study.  Working  there  one  day  with 
General  Leclerc,  he  suddenly  became  aware  that 
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the  officer  had  disappeared.  Hearing  a  noise 
behind  a  screen  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
Bonaparte  went  to  ascertain  its  cause,  which  he 
discovered  was  some  ardent  love-making  between 
Pauline  and  the  General. 

The  marriage  took  place  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  it  was  scarcely  a  success,  her  husband  finding 
his  path  strewn  with  anything  but  flowers,  for 
his  wife,  besides  being  capricious  and  wayward 
in  her  fancies,  had  a  temperament  not  well 
calculated  for  domestic  bliss.  This  sister  of 
Napoleon,  combined  with  much  charm,  had  all 
the  caprices  and  imperiousness  of  a  pleasure- 
loving  aristocrat.  She  was,  indeed,  considered 
the  one  real  Royal  personage  of  the  Bonaparte 
family.  In  private  life  she  retained  some  of  the 
old  etiquette  of  the  ancient  court  of  France — her 
chemise,  for  instance,  was  ceremoniously  handed 
to  her  when  she  left  her  bath,  after  which  she 
would  usually  walk  about  the  dressing-room  for 
a  time,  preening  herself  before  the  mirror  like 
some  glorious  bird. 

Soon  after  Leclerc  had  died  his  wife  remarried, 
the  bridegroom  being  Camillo  Philippo  Luigi, 
Prince  Borghese,  great-nephew  of  the  Pope  Paul  V., 
and  Prince  of  Sulmona  and  Rossano,  a  handsome 
man  of  twenty-eight,  very  rich,  but  inclined  to 
be  avaricious.  Pauline,  however,  soon  tired  of 
the  stately  splendour  which  prevailed  in  her 
husband’s  palace  at  Rome,  and  began  those 
wanderings  about  the  Continent  which  in  course 
of  time  amounted  almost  to  mania.  Henceforth 
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Prince  Borghese  remained  her  husband  only  in 
name,  and  a  "series  of  lovers  took  his  place. 

The  great  Napoleon,  though  he  disapproved  of 
his  sister  s  vagaries,  had,  it  is  well  known,  many 
mistresses,  one  of  whom,  Mile.  Georges,  lived  to 
a  great  age.  The  Emperor’s  son,  l’Aiglon,  other¬ 
wise  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  has  also  been  credited 
with  several  love-affairs;  nevertheless,  there  is 
little  evidence  for  believing  that  this  was  the  case. 
In  all  probability  this  ill-fated  Prince’s  amours 
were  limited  to  a  flirtation  with  two  fascinating 
countesses,  whilst  the  story  of  his  infatuation  for 
the  charming  dancer,  Fanny  Elsler,  would  appear 
to  have  been  a  pure  fiction  originated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Due  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  servant  to  the  house  of  the  danseuse 
when  he  wished  to  find  certain  friends  of  his  who 
passed  much  of  their  time  with  this  delightful 
dancer. 

Fanny  Elsler  herself  stoutly  denied  ever  having 
any  relations  with  the  son  of  Marie  Louise  and 
Napoleon,  and  Count  Prokesch,  who  of  all  people 
should  have  been  in  a  position  to  know,  having 
been  on  intimate  terms  with  the  fair  dancer, 
assured  Napoleon  III.  that  all  rumours  to  such 
an  effect  were  entirely  without  foundation.  In 
spite  of  this,  after  the  death  of  the  Due  de 
Reichstadt,  it  was  widely  reported  that  his 
premature  demise  had  been  hastened  by  the 
dissipations  into  which  the  fair  danseuse  had 
drawn  him,  and  she  was  subjected  to  criticism 
of  a  very  unpleasant  kind. 
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One  admirer,  a  rich  and  eccentric  young 
Englishman,  paid  great  court  to  her,  and,  having 
showered  a  profusion  of  presents  and  promised 
more,  was  eventually  granted  leave  to  visit  her. 
Admitted  to  the  house  of  this  beautiful  woman, 
he  took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  her  charms, 
after  which  he  remarked  in  execrable  French, 
“  Thank  you  very  much  ;  I  am  glad  to  have  seen 
the  grave  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt,”  took  his 
hat  and  stick,  and  walked  straight  out  of  the 
house.  The  fair  Fanny,  however,  was,  it  is  said, 
in  a  great  measure  consoled  for  the  insult  by  a 
roll  of  notes  which  he  had  taken  care  to  leave 
behind  him. 

The  greatest  instance  of  eighteenth-century 
moral  perversion  was  the  infamous  Marquis  de 
Sade,  who  once  declared  that  the  only  woman 
who  had  ever  aroused  a  real  passion  in  his  breast 
was  the  debauched  Maenad,  Theroigne  de 
Mericourt,  she  whom  Lamartine  called  “  the 
impure  Joan  of  Arc  of  the  market-place.”  In 
his  last  years  the  aged  libertine  indulged  in  the 
most  extravagant  praises  of  this  obscene  virago, 
whom  he  proceeded  to  class  amongst  the  heroines 
of  history  whose  names  would  endure  for  all 
time.  “  I  assure  you,”  said  he,  “  that  there  was 
something  sublime  about  that  woman.  Assuredly 
our  twin  souls  were  made  to  understand  each 
other.  Circumstances,  alas,  prevented  a  close 
union  between  us.” 

The  Marquis  ended  his  life  in  the  asylum  at 
Charenton,  and  Theroigne  died  at  the  madhouse 
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of  the  Salpetriere,  a  raving  maniac.  This  infamous 
woman  might  well  have  served  as  a  model  for 
Juliette,  the  semi-insane  heroine  of  one  of  de 
Sade’s  most  celebrated  and  most  outrageous  works. 
Her  life,  indeed,  resembled  nothing  so  much  as 
an  indecent  and  brutal  novel,  and  she  richly 
deserved  the  public  castigation  which  a  band  of 
outraged  women  once  administered  to  her  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  Though  in  her  youth 
she  had  been  the  pampered  plaything  of  the 
noblesse,  she  became  frenzied  with  democratic 
zeal  once  the  Revolution  had  broken  out. 

Seized  with  a  lust  for  blood,  she  became  the 
leader  of  a  band  of  female  furies,  and  took  part  in 
the  massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards,  that  faithful 
body  of  men  whose  memory,  let  it  be  hoped,  will 
ever  be  kept  green  by  the  lion  sculptured  by 
Thorwaldsen  at  Lucerne.  After  the  slaughter, 
Theroigne  has  been  described  as  presenting  a 
terrible  appearance,  her  arms  covered  with  blood 
and  a  human  ear  stuck  as  a  cocarde  in  her  cap. 
She  was  not,  it  may  be  added,  by  any  means  the 
only  member  of  the  Parisian  demi-monde  of  that 
day  who  adopted  Revolutionary  ideas.  Most  of 
this  sisterhood,  however,  contented  themselves 
with  transferring  their  affections  from  the  nobles 
of  Versailles  to  the  most  powerful  leaders  on  the 
anti-Royalist  side. 

The  grand  seigneurs  of  the  ancien  regime,  like 
the  Bourbon  Kings,  though  often  very  immoral, 
were  not  ungenerous  as  regards  the  many  illegiti¬ 
mate  children  which  were  born  to  them  by  their 
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mistresses.  Such  children  were  generally  left  with 
their  mothers,  who  received  good  allowances  and, 
to  be  just,  brought  them  up  kindly  and  well. 
They  never  made  any  bones  as  to  the  parentage 
of  such  offspring.  A  visitor  in  Paris,  going  to 
call  upon  a  famous  star  of  the  opera,  Mile.  Le  Fel 
— a  woman  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  popularity 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Academie  Royale  de 
Musique — found  her  playing  with  three  charming 
children,  whom  she  told  him  she  adored.  The 
new  arrival  praised  their  beauty,  but  could  not 
help  commenting  upon  their  marked  diversity  of 
type.  “  You  need  not  be  surprised  at  that,” 
replied  the  actress,  quite  unperturbed.  "  The 
eldest  is  the  son  of  the  Due  d’Annecy,  the  second 
of  the  Comte  d’Egmont,  and  the  youngest  owes 
his  existence  to  the  Marquis  de  Maisonrouge, 
who,  you  will  have  heard,  has  just  been 
married.” 

”  I  beg  your  pardon  for  having  taken  you  for 
the  mother  of  all  three ;  it  was  a  stupid 
mistake.” 

“  You  were  quite  right,”  rejoined  Mile.  Le 
Fel,  “  they  are  my  children  ” — at  which  she 
burst  out  laughing,  being,  as  she  said,  much 
amused  at  the  simplicity  of  her  visitor,  to 
whom  she  proceeded  to  explain  her  contempt 
for  prejudices,  which  she  said  only  stupid 
people  indulged  in. 

The  French  point  of  view  as  to  moral  lapses 
has  not  changed  so  very  much  since  those  days. 
As  a  proof  of  this  may  be  cited  the  words  which 
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in  October  1925  a  judge,  M.  le  President  Richard, 
in  the  Salle  des  Assises  de  la  Seine,  addressed  to 
a  wrestler’s  wife  charged  with  having  shot  her 
husband’s  paramour. 

“  So  you  killed  this  woman  !  ”  said  he. 
“  Was  that  a  good  way  of  settling  matters  ? 
If  all  the  wives  in  France  were  to  kill 
their  husbands’  mistresses,  what  a  massacre 
there  would  be  ?  We  should  all  be  wading  in 
blood.” 

With  reference  to  French  public  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  morals  or  the  lack  of  them,  it  may  incident¬ 
ally  be  stated  that  in  France  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
bourgeoisie  has  never  attained  anything  like  the 
same  development  as  across  the  Channel,  where 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century  middle-class  Puri¬ 
tanism  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  power.  It 
is,  however,  only  in  modern  England  and  in 
America  that  it  has  blossomed  to  its  fullest  extent, 
triumphing  all  along  the  line  and  creating  quite  a 
crop  of  new  crimes  by  enforcing  unnecessary  and 
silly  regulations  devised  to  hamper  the  personal 
liberty  of  citizens  at  large. 

One  of  the  main  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon 
Puritanism  is  its  hatred  of  the  nude,  which,  in 
addition  to  being  improper,  it  considers  ungenteel, 
Nevertheless  the  semi-naked  revues  to  be  seen  in 
Paris  are  produced  almost  entirely  to  attract 
English  and  American  visitors,  who,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  denunciations  of  Parisian  license 
when  at  home,  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
audiences  at  the  Casino  de  Paris  and  Folies 
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Bergeres.  During  the  course  of  the  entertain¬ 
ments  given  at  these  places  English  and  American 
women  may  occasionally  be  seen  going  away  by 
way  of  protest  against  the  lack  of  clothing  of  the 
figurantes.  Anything  more  absurd  than  this,  as 
the  Parisians  have  noted,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceive.  That  a  woman  should  protest  against 
naked  men1  on  the  stage  is  reasonable  enough, 
but  that  she  should  pretend  to  be  shocked  at 
seeing  one  of  her  own  sex  scantily  clothed  is 
nothing  else  but  pretentious  humbug. 

The  voice  of  militant  Puritanism,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten,  called  for  the  expulsion  of  Nelson 
from  the  quarter-deck,  a  piece  of  canting  folly 
which  might  have  lost  England  the  command  of 
the  seas.  In  1805  the  liaison  of  the  great  Admiral 
with  Lady  Hamilton  provoked  an  outcry  for 
some  “  more  moral  ”  admiral  to  be  appointed  in 
his  stead,  but  happily  saner  counsels  prevailed. 
Puritan  fanaticism,  however,  though  it  failed  in 
its  insane  efforts  to  cripple  our  maritime  power, 
took  care  that  Nelson’s  wishes,  that  the  woman 
he  had  loved  should  be  cared  for  after  his  death, 
were  not  carried  out. 

The  Reverend  William  Nelson,  brother  of  the 
hero  of  Trafalgar,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
a  large  sum  of  public  money,  seems  to  have  been 
prevented  by  the  hue  of  his  cloth  (which,  if 
Christianity  were  really  practised,  should  be  the 
symbol  of  broad-mindedness  and  toleration)  from 
taking  any  interest  in  his  brother’s  mistress,  and 
no  doubt  thought  it  perfectly  fitting  that  she 
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should  be  buried  with  a  half-pay  Irish  Dragoon 
acting  as  chaplain,  and  a  black  silk  petticoat 
stitched  on  a  white  curtain  thrown  over  her  coffin 
for  a  pall. 

So  was  the  great  admiral’s  love  laid  to  rest  in 
the  timber-yard  at  Calais,  which  town  paid  the 
expenses  of  her  poor  funeral. 
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AMONG  a  comparatively  large  number  of 
architectural  gems  which  have  survived 
into  the  present  age  the  Petit  Trianon  at 
Versailles  occupies  a  special  place,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  halo  of  romance  which  lapse 
of  time  does  nothing  to  dispel.  The  beauty  of 
the  house  and  of  its  surroundings,  so  closely 
associated  with  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette, 
exercises  a  strange  influence  upon  even  the  most 
unimaginative  visitor  to  the  little  pleasure  palace 
built  by  the  architect  Gabriel  for  Louis  XV. 

Though  the  latter  passed  many  pleasant  hours 
there,  the  Trianon  indirectly  caused  that  King’s 
death.  Accustomed  to  do  exactly  as  he  chose, 
the  Monarch  in  question  was  extravagant  beyond 
belief  where  his  pleasures  were  concerned — Louis 
le  bien  dime ,  as  someone  rather  cynically  called 
him,  cost  the  French  nation  vast  sums  of  money, 
and  imperceptibly  but  surely  led  it  to  the  brink 
of  that  revolution  which  was  to  break  out  after 
his  death. 

At  that  period  most  of  the  great  nobles  were  in 
the  habit  of  maintaining  a  small  retreat  near 
Paris,  where,  when  the  mood  should  seize  them, 
they  could  go  and  amuse  themselves  in  whatever 
manner  they  pleased.  They  did  not  take  their 
pleasures  sadly,  and  the  doings  at  most  of  these 
“  folies,”  as  they  were  called,  were  often  of  a 
nature  to  scandalise  prudish  people. 

Louis  XV.  being  much  given  to  indulging  in 
frivolous  joys,  followed  this  example  in  the  little 
bijou  palace  near  Versailles  which  still  exists. 
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At  the  Petit  Trianon  from  time  to  time  he  went 
to  dally  with  the  last  of  his  many  mistresses — 
la  du  Barry,  who,  from  very  humble  beginnings, 
had  risen  to  be  the  most  prosperous  courtesan 
in  all  France.  Jaded  with  all  the  pleasures  that 
wealth  and  power  could  afford,  the  favourite  never 
lost  a  chance  of  amusing  her  Royal  lover. 

Strolling  one  spring  day  in  the  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  the  King 
and  his  mistress  came  across  a  pretty  little 
peasant.  Louis  XV.,  ever  prone  to  be  attracted 
by  female  charms,  told  Madame  du  Barry  how 
much  he  liked  the  girl’s  looks.  The  favourite, 
far  from  being  annoyed,  applauded  his  good  taste, 
and  at  her  suggestion  the  child,  about  sixteen, 
was  taken  into  the  house  and,  after  having  been 
bathed  and  washed,  was  dressed  in  as  fine  a 
costume  as  money  could  supply.  She  supped 
that  night  at  the  Royal  table,  both  the  King  and 
Madame  du  Barry  being  delighted  with  her  charms. 

Of  this  peasant  we  know  no  more  except  that 
she  seems  to  have  been  suffering  from  the  after¬ 
effects  of  smallpox,  for  very  shortly  after  the 
supper — on  Wednesday,  27th  April,  1774 — 
Louis  XV .  fell  ill ;  on  29th  April  smallpox  declared 
itself,  and  on  9th  May  he  died.  Le  Roi  est  movt  ! 
Vive  le  Roi!  and  after  his  death  most  of  the 
courtiers  scarcely  troubled  to  make  any  professions 
of  grief  for  the  sovereign  who  during  his  lifetime 
had  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  flattery  and  praise. 

Louis  XVI.,  being  a  naturally  moral  monarch, 
did  not  put  the  Petit  Trianon  to  the  frivolous 
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uses  to  which  it  had  been  devoted  by  his 
predecessor,  .-but  his  Queen,  Marie  Antoinette, 
loved  the  place  which  will  ever  be  associated  with 
her  name.  Here,  with  her  ladies,  she  delighted  to 
lead  a  rustic  life  in  her  toy  farm — the  “  Hameau,'' 
which  still  exists.  The  dairy  seems  to  have  been 
her  special  hobby,  new  milk  being  kept  there  in 
receptacles  of  an  artistic  though  very  peculiar 
kind. 

The  latter  were  special  little  bowls  made  at 
Sevres,  the  design  on  which  they  were  moulded 
being  that  of  the  Queen’s  breasts,  delicately 
tinted  in  flesh  colour  and  supported  either  by 
cupids  or  a  tripod  of  classical  shape.  The  bowls 
in  question,  called  bols-seins,  though  they  will 
seem  very  extraordinary  to  English  people  of 
to-day,  were  quite  in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  an  age  which,  in  France  at  least,  saw  nothing 
offensive  in  the  free  display  of  the  female  bosom. 
These  bols-seins  are  now  exceedingly  rare,  only 
about  half  a  dozen  authentic  examples  being  in 
existence.  In  1864  one  was  sold  at  the  Hotel 
Drouot  for  200  francs.  In  an  exhibition  of  objets 
d’ art  connected  with  the  Petit  Trianon,  held  in 
1867,  a  note  in  the  catalogue  dealt  with  this 
particular  form  of  porcelain  rarity,  two  or  three 
specimens  of  which  were  shown. 

It  would  not  appear  that  anyone  connected 
with  the  Court  criticised  the  Queen  for  having 
allowed  a  part  of  the  female  form  divine,  usually 
concealed  from  public  view,  to  be  reproduced  in 
china.  Probably  they  applauded  her  for  having 
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followed  the  example  of  that  great  patron  of  the 
arts,  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  encouraged 
the  manufacture  of  Sevres,  from  which  beautiful 
things  were  sent  all  over  Europe. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Marie  Antoinette,  though 
there  is  no  reason  for  thinking  that  she  was  any¬ 
thing  else  than  a  virtuous  woman,  was  certainly 
no  prude,  another  proof  of  which  was  her  private 
library,  the  contents  of  which  was  mainly  of  an 
extremely  free  character.  A  catalogue  of  this 
library  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  published  in  1862, 
so  upset  the  French  authorities  of  that  day  that 
the  next  year  the  publisher  was  prosecuted  for 
having  outraged  public  morals  ! 

The  titles  of  the  books  in  the  Queen’s  library 
at  the  Petit  Trianon  were  certainly  of  a  kind  to 
shock  the  genteel  tendencies  which  have  always 
distinguished  the  bourgeoisie  even  in  France. 
In  England,  of  course,  the  mere  possession  of 
such  volumes  would  have  stamped  Marie 
Antoinette  as  an  abandoned  woman  ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  has  before  been  said,  she  was  certainly 
nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  taste  of  the  eighteenth  century,  especially 
among  the  French  noblesse,  was  very  free,  and, 
provided  a  book  was  amusing,  every  sort  of 
license  was  allowed.  Prudish  people  devoted  to 
the  Queen  used  to  say  concerning  these  volumes 
“  that,  reading  very  little,  she  had  probably  not 
looked  at  them  ” — “  that  she  was  too  occupied 
with  choosing  dresses  and  devising  new  fashions 
to  have  bothered  about  such  things.”  Against 
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this  it  was  notorious  that  the  wife  of  a  police  spy, 
Goupil  by  name,  had  been  arrested  for  supplying 
indecent  literature  to  the  Queen— some  of  the 
\olumes  to  which  exception  was  taken  figure  in 
the  catalogue  mentioned  above. 

With  reference  to  this  collection  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  its  volumes  are  now  divided 
between  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  and  the 
libraries  of  V ersailles,  Bourges,  and  Perigueux  ; 
a  number  of  the  books,  however,  having  been 
abstracted,  are  in  private  hands,  there  being  a 
great  demand  for  specimens  from  the  ill-fated 
Queen’s  collection.  In  consequence  of  this, 
unscrupulous  vendors  in  Austria  and  France, 
having  fabricated  copies  of  the  Royal  book  plate 
and  stamped  it  in  eighteenth-century  books,  do 
a  brisk  business  in  passing  off  the  latter  as  having 
been  in  the  Petit  Trianon.  The  original  catalogue, 
however,  as  has  before  been  stated,  still  exists, 
and  by  means  of  it  such  attempts  at  fraud  can 
be  effectually  checked. 

Setting  aside  the  character  of  Marie  Antoinette’s 
library  at  the  Petit  Trianon  and  her  taste  in  the 
bowls  formerly  to  be  found  in  the  little  dairy, 
there  are  many  proofs,  if  such  be  wanted,  that 
this  beautiful  spot,  with  its  toy  village,  was 
regarded  by  the  Queen  as  a  joyous  abode  where 
complete  liberty  could  be  enjoyed. 

Nevertheless,  though  she  herself  was  as  free  as 
air,  her  courtiers,  ladies,  and  friends  had  to 
conform  to  a  more  or  less  stringent  code  of  rules 
which  had  been  drawn  up  for  their  guidance  by 
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the  Queen  herself.  The  latter,  as  is  well  known, 
liked  to  dress  as  a  shepherdess,  while  members  of 
her  suite  assumed  the  garb  of  various  characters 
identified  with  village  life,  among  which  a  miller 
and  his  wife  played  a  prominent  part.  Visitors, 
however,  who  were  not  living  in  the  Petit  Trianon 
had  to  wear  a  sort  of  uniform  of  red  and  gold — all 
the  details  of  male  as  well  as  of  female  dress  being, 
as  was  the  custom  at  the  French  Court,  regulated 
with  minute  care. 

At  the  Petit  Trianon  Marie  Antoinette  was 
always  having  alterations  made,  her  ideas  being 
as  a  rule  easily  carried  out,  however  extravagant 
they  might  appear. 

There  was  one  thing,  however,  which  neither 
skill  nor  money  could  entirely  do,  which  was  to 
make  the  water  in  the  artificial  stream  flow  as 
freely  as  it  ought  to  have  done.  There  were 
indeed  always  serious  difficulties  in  connection 
with  this  rivulet,  which  ran  a  slow  and  turgid 
course.  It  may  be  stated  that  two  or  three  years 
ago  it  had  got  blocked  up  in  a  most  terrible  way, 
the  water  being  full  of  dead  and  dying  little  fish, 
which  struck  a  very  unpleasant  note  amid  the 
otherwise  charming  surroundings  of  this  romantic 
spot.  The  fact  is  that,  owing  to  the  flatness  of 
the  ground,  it  is  practically  impossible  in  the 
summer  to  get  the  water  to  flow. 

Apart  from  this  defect,  the  grounds  are  attractive 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  while  the  whole  place 
is  pervaded  by  a  curious  atmosphere  of  romance 
which  at  times  seems  to  affect  people  who  know 
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little  or  nothing  of  the  past  history  of  the  toy 
village  where  the  ill-fated  Queen  delighted  to 
pass  the  summer  hours. 

A  portion  of  the  sum  donated  by  Mr. 
Rockefeller  for  the  restoration  of  Versailles  has 
lately  been  expended  upon  some  very  necessary 
work  at  the  Petit  Trianon — the  house  itself  having 
been  repaired,  while  the  private  theatre  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  close  by,  which  for  years  was  little 
more  than  a  ruin,  has  undergone  thorough 
renovation.  Some  criticisms  have  been  directed 
against  what  has  been  done  on  the  grounds  that 
the  romance  of  the  place  has  been  destroyed  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
if  everything  had  been  left  in  a  derelict  condition, 
the  Petit  Trianon  before  very  long  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  at  all. 

In  the  theatre  mentioned  above,  the  Queen 
acted  for  the  first  time  on  ist  August,  1780,  the 
audience,  in  addition  to  the  King  and  Princes  of 
the  blood,  consisting  only  of  servants.  Marie 
Antoinette,  who,  it  is  said,  acted  badly  and  sang 
in  but  an  indifferent  manner,  had  a  great  liking 
for  appearing  in  the  Manage  de  Figaro,  by 
Beaumarchais.  She  was  bitterly  attacked  for 
her  histrionic  efforts,  though  her  passion  for 
the  theatre  appears  to  have  been  innocent 
enough. 

Among  the  ladies  who  frequently  appeared  on 
this  little  stage  with  the  Queen  must  have  been 
Mrs.  Atkyns,  of  Ketteringham  Hall,  Norfolk, 
who,  when  Miss  Charlotte  Walpole,  had,  as  a 
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professional  actress,  trodden  the  boards  at  Drury 
Lane.  Mrs.  Atkyns,  it  is  known,  contrived  to 
make  the  Queen’s  acquaintance  through  the 
Duchesse  de  Polignac,  who  was  always  looking 
for  anything  or  anyone  likely  to  amuse  Marie 
Antoinette. 

This  English  woman,  it  may  be  added,  became 
a  most  devoted  adherent  of  the  Royal  cause  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and,  assuming  the 
uniform  of  a  national  guard,  actually  contrived 
to  have  an  interview  with  the  Queen  when  the 
latter  was  imprisoned  in  the  Temple.  Later  on 
Mrs.  Atkyns  expended  practically  all  her  fortune 
in  efforts  to  assist  the  Bourbons  to  regain  the 
throne,  while  remaining  under  the  impression 
that  the  Dauphin,  Louis  XVII.,  had  managed  to 
escape  from  his  gaolers  during  the  Terror. 

It  seems  strange  that  Louis  XVI.,  who  had  no 
liking  for  frivolity,  should  not  have  made  any 
really  serious  effort  to  curtail  the  extravagance  of 
the  Queen.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  he  was  only  fifteen  and  a  half  when  he  married, 
and  had  been  brought  up  so  strictly  that  his 
bigoted  outlook  was  calculated  to  lessen  any 
authority  he  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 
Curiously  enough,  he  was  naturally  not  at  all 
inclined  to  the  excesses  which  had  distinguished 
his  immediate  predecessors  on  the  French  throne, 
having  indeed  almost  a  repulsion  for  women  in 
general,  whom  his  tutor  had  brought  him  up  to 
regard  as  being  responsible  for  the  immorality 
of  the  Court.  This  King,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had 
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really  only  one  vice — if  vice  it  can  be  called — 
which  was  lpving  to  excess  the  pleasures  of  the 
table. 

The  love  of  Marie  Antoinette  for  the  Petit 
Trianon  had  a  bad  effect  in  increasing  the  un¬ 
popularity  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  a 
large  section  of  the  French.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  vast  sums  were  expended  upon  altera¬ 
tions  and  improvements  in  this  delightful  abode. 
The  Queen  indeed  gave  her  orders  right  and  left, 
countermanding  one  day  commands  which  she 
had  given  the  day  before,  pulling  down  what  had 
just  been  built,  changing  her  mind  at  five  minutes' 
notice,  and  altogether  making  architects  and 
decorators  wonder  whether  they  were  on  their 
heads  or  their  heels.  All  this  naturally  cost  an 
enormous  sum  of  money,  for  the  artistic  simplicity 
at  which  she  aimed  was  one  of  a  most  expensive 
kind. 

Pamphlet  after  pamphlet  attacking  the  Crown 
set  forth  how  the  money  of  the  people  was  being 
squandered  in  order  to  gratify  the  senseless 
caprices  of  “la  louve  Autrichienne” — the  Austrian 
wolf.  In  others  the  Queen  was  accused  of  organis¬ 
ing  orgies  at  her  country  retreat,  to  which  she  and 
her  satellites  withdrew  to  avoid  general  attention. 
Such  accusations,  in  the  case  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
appear  to  have  been  based  upon  no  solid  grounds, 
though,  as  has  before  been  said,  Louis  XV.  had 
certainly  laid  himself  open  to  them. 

Severe  critics  have  maintained  that  the  frivolity 
and  extravagance  of  the  Queen  contributed  largely 
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towards  bringing  about  the  French  Revolution. 
Her  passion  for  gambling,  her  love  of  pleasure, 
and  the  enormous  outlay  which  it  involved, 
aroused  and  irritated  a  populace  smarting  under 
oppression  and  infuriated  by  privations.  No 
question  exists  as  to  the  gambling  proclivities  of 
Marie  Antoinette  ;  she  even  insisted  on  importing 
the  game  of  faro  into  Versailles — a  game  against 
which  Louis  XVI.  had  but  recently  issued  a 
stringent  prohibition  ;  upon  one  occasion  she  is 
known  to  have  remained  at  the  gaming-table  the 
entire  night. 

Of  the  many  accusations  levelled  against  the 
ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette,  the  one  connecting  her 
name  with  that  of  the  King's  brother,  the  Comte 
d’Artois,  was  the  most  scandalous.  Amorous 
meetings,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  frequent  be¬ 
tween  the  two  at  Versailles,  and  formed  a  common 
topic  of  conversation  in  court  circles — “  an  officer 
who  had  interrupted  the  guilty  couple  had  been 
incarcerated  in  the  Bastille.”  The  Queen  was 
said  to  equal,  if  not  surpass,  the  famous  du  Barry 
herself  in  viciousness — she  beneath  whose  portrait 
was  written  : 

La  Messaline  que  tu  vois 

Par  sa  lubrique  complaisance 

Charma  lame  et  l’esprit  du  plus  faible  des  rois 

Et  commenga  les  malheurs  de  la  France. 

If  anything,  the  late  Royal  favourite,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  kinswoman  of  the  Barrymores, 
was  regarded  by  the  people  with  a  far  more  lenient 
eye.  Difficult  is  it  for  us  of  the  present  age,  to 
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whom  Marie  Antoinette  must  always  appear  a 
dignified  an$  innocent  martyr,  to  realise  the 
aspect  in  which  she  was  viewed  by  a  populace 
frenzied  by  stories  of  her  cruelty,  vice,  and 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 

The  real  reason  for  this  hatred  of  the  Queen  by 
the  French  people  was  probably  because  she  was, 
to  begin  with,  a  foreigner,  and  next  because  the 
financial  results  of  the  extravagances  of  Louis  XV. 
were  beginning  to  make  life  intolerable  for  the 
populace  at  large,  which,  notwithstanding  its 
miserable  condition,  continued  to  be  bled  to  death 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  a  pleasure-loving 
and  dissolute  noblesse. 

The  accusations  of  immorality  levelled  against 
the  Queen  appear  to  have  been  based  on  very 
flimsy  grounds.  She  certainly  spent  most  of  her 
time  at  the  Petit  Trianon  playing  about  with  her 
ladies  in  a  childish  and  frivolous  way,  but  there 
is  no  valid  evidence  that  her  conduct  while  there 
was  ever  of  a  vicious  description. 

Who  shall  say  that  shades  do  not  haunt  localities 
where  they  have  passed  pleasant  hours  when  they 
were  alive  ?  If  any  place  is  likely  to  be  an  instance 
of  this,  the  Petit  Trianon,  which  the  poor  Queen 
adored,  is  that  spot.  Be  this  as  it  may,  her 
memory  permeates  the  house  ;  and  more  especially 
the  grounds. 

It  was  in  the  grounds  of  the  Petit  Trianon  that 
Marie  Antoinette  was  first  informed  of  the  arrival 
of  a  mob  from  Paris  at  the  palace  of  Versailles. 
That  was  the  last  day  she  ever  passed  at  her 
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beloved  retreat,  for  within  a  comparatively  few 
hours  she  was  being  driven,  a  prisoner,  back  to 
the  Tuileries  and  the  guillotine. 

According  to  a  picturesque  legend,  upon  each 
anniversary  of  the  fateful  day  on  which  she  left 
her  beloved  Trianon  to  be  escorted  to  Paris  by 
a  howling  mob,  the  Queen  revisits  the  grounds, 
whilst  simultaneously  the  perron  and  gardens  are 
peopled  by  those  who  lived  there  in  the  long- 
dead  past,  all  the  occupations  and  amusements 
of  another  age  being  reproduced. 

Strolling  through  the  pleasant  old  walks  on  a 
summer’s  afternoon,  one  almost  expects  to  come 
upon  the  Queen  with  her  ladies — there  have 
indeed  been  persons  who  declare  that  this  has 
actually  happened.  One  of  the  most  romantic 
retreats  in  Europe,  the  Petit  Trianon,  especially 
as  the  day  wanes,  seems  to  have  a  strange  effect 
upon  the  feminine  mind.  Strolling  there  years 
ago  with  an  English  lady  who  knew  practically 
nothing  of  the  history  of  the  place,  the  latter 
declared  that  she  experienced  an  extraordinary 
feeling  such  as  she  had  never  felt  before. 
“  Pleasantly  uncanny,”  she  said  was  about  the 
best  way  she  could  describe  it.  In  any  case,  this 
charming  relic  of  the  old  regime  has  a  most 
softening  effect  upon  the  great  majority  of  visitors, 
who,  contemptuous  of  art  as  they  may  be,  can¬ 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  beauty  and  amenities 
of  the  old  Royal  retreat. 

Louis  Philippe,  who,  though  as  a  boy  he  had 
seen  Versailles  in  its  greatest  splendour,  did  a 
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good  deal  to  spoil  its  magnificent  rooms  once  he 
had  come  to  fhe  throne,  also  undertook  to  restore 
the  Petit  Trianon.  It  is  now  difficult  to  discover 
exactly  what  was  then  done  to  the  interior  of 
that  beautiful  little  architectural  gem,  which,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say,  was  in  a  very  bad  state  of 
repair  when  the  King  took  it  in  hand.  The  rooms 
seem  now  to  be  more  or  less  in  their  original 
condition,  though  a  number  of  features,  such  as 
the  mechanical  table,  which  sank  down  to  the 
floor  beneath  to  bring  up  each  course,  have 
disappeared. 

The  contrivance  in  question  was  put  into  the 
house  for  the  benefit  of  Louis  XV.,  who  did  not 
like  servants  to  be  present  at  the  soupeys  intimes 
which  were  his  delight.  Occasionally  he  did 
allow  himself  to  be  waited  upon  at  such  feasts, 
but  only  by  pretty  women  who,  it  was  said,  were 
generally  very  scantily  clothed.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  remembered  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
strict  etiquette  which  prevailed  at  the  old  French 
Court,  the  sovereign  had  to  eat  his  meals  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  servants  and  retainers. 
It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that  when  the 
King  got  away  to  the  Petit  Trianon,  where  he 
could  do  as  he  liked,  he  should  enjoy  to  the  full 
that  freedom  from  a  ceremonial  which,  elsewhere, 
practically  regulated  his  life  from  morning  to  night. 

Not  very  long  after  Marie  Antoinette  had 
become  Dauphine  much  comment  was  aroused 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  Comte  d’Artois,  who,  it 
was  said,  led  her  into  every  sort  of  extravagance, 
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while  himself  spending  enormous  sums  drawn 
from  the  Royal  exchequer.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  incurred  great  unpopularity  because  of  his 
supposed  love  of  everything  English,  he  having 
imported  horse-racing  into  France  from  across 
the  Channel.  Though  extremely  austere  in 
after-life  when  he  had  become  Charles  X., 
the  Comte  as  a  young  man  was  noted  for  his 
gallantries. 

The  most  favoured  of  his  mistresses  were 
installed  by  him  at  Bagatelle,  a  pretty  little 
mansion  which  a  French  noble  had  erected  on 
the  verge  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  during  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Here,  far 
away  from  the  ceremonial  of  the  Court,  the  Comte 
d’Artois  was  able  to  pass  his  time  basking  in  the 
smiles  of  whatever  facile  beauty  he  might  for  the 
time  being  have  made  his  reigning  Sultana.  Fond 
of  change,  these  ladies  followed  one  another  with 
unfailing  regularity. 

Nor  did  his  marriage  to  Marie-Therese  of  Savoy 
in  any  wise  cool  his  ardour  in  this  respect,  his 
mistress  at  that  time — Mile.  Contat  of  the  Comedie 
Frangaise — being  succeeded  by  another  famous 
beauty,  Mile.  Duthe  of  the  Opera — a  transference 
of  princely  affection  which  caused  a  wit  to  say 
that  the  Comte,  having,  “  trop  mange-  du  gateau 
de  Savoie ,  il  lui  fallait  Duthe.” 

The  lady  in  question  was  delighted  with  this 
jeu  d’ esprit,  as  it  naturally  increased  the  circle  of 
her  admirers.  Of  a  very  vivacious  disposition, 
she  proceeded  to  lavish  her  favours  in  all  directions, 
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being,  however — as  one  of  her  female  friends 
kindly  put  it: — as  unfaithful  to  her  Royal  lover 
as  she  could,  but  not  so  unfaithful  as  she  would 
have  liked  to  have  been  !  Be  this  as  it  may,  she 
seems  to  have  been  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition. 
Having  lost  a  lover  whom  she  was  supposed 
to  adore,  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  was  expressed 
for  her  by  her  friends.  One  of  the  latter,  however, 
having  gone  to  see  the  disconsolate  one,  was  very 
much  surprised  to  find  her  placidly  playing  the 
harp.  “  Good  gracious  !  ”  said  he.  “  I  expected 
to  have  found  you  in  a  dreadful  state  !  ”  “  Ah,” 

said  Mile.  Duthe,  in  a  pathetic  tone  of  voice,  “  you 
ought  to  have  seen  me  yesterday  !  ” 

Not  content  with  living  in  great  luxury  at 
Bagatelle,  the  Prince's  favourite  soon  began  to 
try  and  outdo  the  Royal  Princesses  in  the  luxury 
of  her  equipages,  a  fancy  which  culminated  in  a 
public  scandal,  leading  to  her  arrest  and  subse¬ 
quent  abandonment  by  the  Comte  d’Artois — who 
then  transferred  his  affections  to  Mile.  Lange, 
who,  living  quietly  at  Bagatelle,  presided  at  many 
joyous  supper-parties  given  in  its  beautiful  little 
rooms. 

All  this,  it  must  be  understood,  took  place  in 
the  days  of  the  old  house  built  by  the  Marechal 
d’Estrees  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Writing  to  the  Marquise  de  Mauconseil,  one 
of  the  numerous  loves  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
lived  at  Bagatelle  in  1747,  Lord  Chesterfield 
wrote : 
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“  I  hear  marvels  of  Bagatelle,  where  we 
should  all  like  to  be,  which  would  be  no 
‘bagatelle’  for  us.  .  .  .  Is  it  far  from  Paris? 
For,  though  you  always  get  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing,  I  maintain  that  the  nicest  people  should 
be  near  the  capital.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  delights  of  Bagatelle, 
as  reported  to  his  lordship,  made  him  want  to 
have  something  of  the  sort  near  London,  for  he 
wrote  : 

“  I  am  now  recovering  my  health  in  a  little 
house  which  I  have  five  short  miles  from 
London,  which  I  would  have  called  Bagatelle 
had  it  not  been  my  respect  for  your  retreat  of 
that  name.  I  shall  call  it  Babiole,  as  a  mark 
of  subordination.  .  .  .  Five  hundred  years  ago 
any  friendly  fairy  or  magician  could  easily  have 
transported  Babiole  in  a  minute  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  to  pay  its  respects  to  Bagatelle,  but 
at  present  one  does  not  know  to  whom  to  apply 
for  anything  of  this  sort.” 

Thirteen  years  later  Lord  Chesterfield,  aged 
and  sad,  wrote  to  the  same  lady  : 

“  The  late  Babiole,  Madame,  sends  Bagatelle 
its  very  humble  respects,  and  informs  it  that 
she  has  changed  her  name  to  assume  that  of 
‘  La  Petite  Chartreuse,’  which  is  more  suited 
to  her  present  state.” 
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It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where 
Babiole  was,  *■  and  whether  any  part  of  it  still 
survives  ? 

In  November  1777,  Marie  Antoinette  being  at 
Fontainebleau,  the  Comte  d’Artois  invited  her 
to  attend  a  fete  at  Bagatelle  on  her  way  to 
Versailles.  While  making  arrangements  for  this 
visit  the  Comte  got  an  idea  in  his  head  that  the 
old  house,  dating  from  the  days  of  the  Regency, 
was  scarcely  fine  enough  for  him  to  entertain 
his  Royal  relative.  Forthwith  he  gave  orders  for 
the  building  to  be  rased  to  the  ground  and  a  new 
one  to  be  built  within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  for 
which  purpose  Swiss  Guards  were  posted  on  the 
roads  leading  into  Paris  with  orders  to  seize  all 
building  materials  coming  into  that  city. 

Though  the  materials  in  question  were  paid 
for,  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  originally 
intended  must  have  been  very  much  incon¬ 
venienced  by  such  arbitrary  proceedings.  As, 
however,  complaints  against  Royal  Princes  had 
little  chance  of  success  in  those  days,  they  probably 
contented  themselves  by  charging  as  much  as 
they  dared  for  the  materials  which  were  seized. 

According  to  one  account,  the  origin  of  the 
Comte  wanting  to  build  a  new  mansion  in  such 
a  short  time  was  a  bet  of  100,000  livres  with  Marie 
Antoinette.  It  seems  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  house  to  erect 
a  new  one  was  merely  the  gratification  of  a  fancy 
on  the  part  of  the  Comte  to  show  the  Queen  that 
anything  was  within  his  power. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  the  new  Bagatelle  was  duly 
completed  within  the  appointed  time,  the  best 
artists  of  the  day  being  employed  to  decorate 
the  interior  with  paintings  in  the  style  which 
Fragonard  and  Boucher  carried  to  such  perfection. 
At  that  period  the  Comte  d’Artois  was  very 
fond  of  paintings  of  a  free  character,  but  time 
works  wonders,  and  in  later  years  his  taste 
changed. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  when 
Bagatelle  once  more  became  the  property  of  its 
old  master,  the  hot  blood  of  the  latter  had  long 
cooled.  Austere  and  devout,  he  set  to  work  to 
cover  up  with  a  coating  of  paint  the  pretty  little 
designs  in  the  style  of  Vecole  galante  with  which, 
as  a  young  man,  he  had  decorated  his  walls. 

In  1835,  however,  when  Lord  Yarmouth,  after¬ 
wards  fourth  Marquis  of  Hertford,  purchased 
Bagatelle,  he  found  these  paintings  by  Dugourre 
and  Dussand  practically  intact.  Discreetly 
restored,  they  form  part  of  the  decoration  of  the 
Bagatelle  of  to-day. 

It  may  be  added  that  there  is  nothing  very 
shocking  about  them  ;  the  Comte  d’Artois,  how¬ 
ever,  having  become  an  ultra-prude,  was  no  doubt 
shocked  by  the  nudity  of  some  of  the  subjects  ; 
also  he  probably  wished  as  far  as  possible  to 
obliterate  everything  connected  with  the  days 
when  Bagatelle  had  been  notorious  for  the  orgies 
held  within  its  richly  decorated  walls.  One  of 
the  most  artistic  relics  in  the  house  as  it  stands 
now  is  a  charming  chimneypiece  which  ornamented 
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the  bedroom  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Of  blue 
marble,  two -beautifully  designed  cannon  and  a 
frieze  with  military  attributes  are  an  allusion  to 
the  post  of  Grand  Master  of  Artillery  held  by  the 
Due  d’Angouleme. 

In  i860  the  fourth  Lord  Hertford,  not 
content  with  Bagatelle,  summoned  the  architect 
de  Sanges,  who,  in  addition  to  altering  the 
entrance,  remodelled  the  first  floor  and  heightened 
the  little  house  in  order  to  provide  more  accommo¬ 
dation.  At  the  same  time  the  fagade  underwent 
a  change,  but  the  original  style  of  architecture 
was  adhered  to. 

Lord  Hertford  died,  unmarried,  at  Bagatelle  in 
August  1870.  A  great  art  collector,  he  got 
together  most  of  the  beautiful  things  now  in  the 
Wallace  Collection  at  Manchester  Square.  Though 
it  could  not  be  said  of  him,  as  it  had  been  of  his 
brother,  Lord  Henry  Seymour,  that  he  had  never 
set  foot  in  England,  he  passed  very  little  time 
there — nevertheless,  from  1821  to  1826  he  was 
M.P.  for  County  Antrim.  It  is  possible  that 
Lord  Hertford  was  the  grandson  of  Old  Q.,  the 
latter  having  left  a  very  large  sum  of  money  to 
Maria  Fagniani,  who  married  the  third  Marquis* 
Thackeray’s  Lord  Steyne  and  Disraeli’s  Lord 
Monmouth.  Both  Old  Q.  and  George  Selwyn 
believed  Maria  Fagniani  to  have  been  their 
daughter,  though  whose  child  she  really  was  no 
one  knew. 

The  fourth  Lord  Hertford,  in  addition  to 
Bagatelle  and  a  wonderful  art  collection,  left 
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Sir  Richard  Wallace  a  large  fortune.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  lady  mentioned  above,  there  was 
considerable  doubt  as  to  Sir  Richard's  parentage, 
he  being  said  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of 
the  third  Lord  Hertford  or  of  the  latter's  wife. 
It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  he  was  a 
son  of  the  fourth  Lord  Hertford  by  a  Scotch¬ 
woman  named  Wallace,  with  whom  the  former 
had  a  liaison  in  early  youth. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  Hertford 
House,  in  which  is  now  the  Wallace  Collection, 
was  once  the  French  Embassy.  Lord  Hertford, 
who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  France,  at  one  time 
wanted  to  remove  the  pictures,  but,  the  tenant 
insisting  that  if  this  were  done  the  house  should 
be  thoroughly  redecorated,  he  abandoned  the 
scheme. 

The  end  of  this  nobleman's  life  was  passed 
between  Bagatelle  and  2  Rue  Lafiitte  in  Paris, 
part  of  which  house  he  let  Mr.  Frederick  Hankey, 
another  collector  of  objets  d’art,  who  occupied  the 
second  floor.  Lord  Hertford's  own  suite,  which 
was  on  the  first  floor,  was  said  to  be  the  most 
luxurious  in  Paris.  It  contained  rooms  furnished 
respectively  in  the  styles  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
Quinze,  and  Seize,  the  only  flaw  in  this  scheme 
of  decoration  being  the  fire-dogs  or  andirons  in 
the  Louis  Quinze  room,  which  experts  criticised 
as  being  of  the  period  of  Louis  XVI. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace  inherited  the  beautiful 
little  retreat  of  Bagatelle  after  Lord  Hertford's 
death.  He  somewhat  unfortunately  decided  to 
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pull  down  a  separate  and  elegant  building 
known  as  le  Batiment  des  Pages,"  and  in 
its  place  erected,  near  the  front  of  the  house,  a 
new  pavilion,  which  he  called  “Trianon,"  for 
his  son  Captain  Wallace,  who  never  lived  to 
inhabit  it. 

Sir  Richard  Wallace  died  in  1890  in  the  same 
room  at  Bagatelle  in  which  Lord  Hertford  had 
expired,  and  Bagatelle  then  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  John  Murray  Scott — being  finally  acquired 
for  6,500,000  francs  by  the  city  of  Paris  in  January 
I9°5-  Thus  did  this  little  pleasure  palace, 
with  its  grounds,  return  once  more  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  of  which  it  had  originally 
formed  a  part.  At  the  present  time  it  is  open 
to  the  general  public,  the  most  popular  season 
for  visitors  being  the  summer,  when  there  is 
always  a  great  display  of  roses  in  the  beautiful 
grounds. 

In  addition  to  its  general  amenities,  Bagatelle 
is  full  of  memories  of  a  France  which  has  passed 
away,  being,  among  other  things,  historically 
connected  with  four  young  Princes,  all  of  whom 
came  to  early  and  unfortunate  ends  :  these  were 
Napoleon’s  son,  the  King  of  Rome  ;  the  Due  de 
Berri ;  the  Due  de  Bordeaux ;  and  the  Prince 
Imperial,  killed  in  the  Zulu  War,  who,  as  a  child, 
used  to  take  lessons  in  riding  there.  Lord  Hertford, 
who,  as  has  been  said,  then  owned  the  pretty 
retreat,  was  on  very  good  terms  with  Napoleon 
III.  ;  consequently  he  was  delighted  to  welcome 
the  Prince,  who  rode  round  and  round  in  that 
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part  of  the  grounds  which  has  now  been  turned 
into  a  rosary. 

The  ill-fated  King  of  Rome  spent  some  time  at 
Bagatelle  in  1812,  and  here  it  was  that  the  Empress 
Josephine,  with  Napoleon’s  permission,  came  to 
visit  the  son  of  the  Austrian  Princess  who  had 
taken  her  place. 
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THOUGH  there  was  much  scepticism  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  superstition  flourished 
— greatly  to  the  advantage  of  a  number  of 
astute  charlatans,  some  of  whom  had  a  knowledge 
of  hypnotism  (and  possibly  electricity)  beyond 
their  time.  A  love  of  dabbling  in  the  occult 
appears  to  be  a  concomitant  of  a  highly  refined 
and  luxurious  civilisation.  In  our  own  time,  for 
instance,  it  is  notorious  that  for  years  the  late 
Czar  of  Russia  and  his  unfortunate  consort  were 
under  the  influence  of  a  French  clairvoyant, 
Philippe  by  name.  The  latter,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  a  perfectly  honest  man,  possessing 
extraordinary  hypnotic  gifts,  which  he  did  not 
use  for  any  evil  purpose.  After  some  years 
passed  at  the  Russian  Court  he  returned  to  France, 
where  he  was  wont  to  declare  that  after  his  death 
terrible  misfortunes  would  happen  to  those  on 
the  Russian  throne — a  prediction  which  was 
fully  realised. 

His  eventual  successor  as  occult  adviser  to  the 
Czarina  and  Czar  was  the  notorious  Rasputin, 
who  attained  an  influence  over  his  Imperial  patrons 
such  as  had  never  been  heard  of  in  any  country 
since  the  darkest  days  of  the  Middle  Ages.  This 
illiterate  and  loose-living  monk  had  a  strange, 
piercing  gaze  peculiarly  apt  to  mesmerise  women, 
numbers  of  whom  became  his  ardent  devotees. 
The  ascendency  he  attained  over  the  Czarina 
for  a  time  made  him  the  real  ruler  of  Russia, 
while  his  supposed  gift  of  healing  was  credited 
even  by  the  Czar,  who,  it  is  said,  for  a  period  wore 
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a  piece  of  Rasputin’s  old  flannel  undervest  as  an 
amulet  against  ill-health. 

The  details  of  the  murder  of  this  sinister  monk, 
who  probably  precipitated  the  revolution  which 
has  cost  Russia  so  dear,  has  been  told  too  often 
to  be  repeated  in  these  pages  ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  his  life  was  an  evil  one,  and  his  end,  justly 
enough  it  would  seem,  more  tragic  than  that  of 
the  many  charlatans  who  had  battened  upon 
Royalty  in  another  age. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  the  celebrated 
Cagliostro,  a  wonderfully  impressive  appellation 
assumed  by  a  Sicilian  adventurer — Joseph  Balsamo 
— born  of  obscure  parents  at  Palermo  on  the  8th 
of  June,  1743.  The  latter  during  his  life  figured 
under  a  variety  of  names.  These  included  Belmonte, 
Pellegrini,  Tischio,  and  that  of  Comte  de  Cagliostro, 
under  which  assumed  title  he  has  come  down  to 
posterity.  The  exact  nature  of  the  qualifications 
of  this  extraordinary  man  has  never  been  made 
clear.  A  genius  according  to  some  and  a  swindler 
according  to  others,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
was  an  expert  chemist,  possessing  knowledge  far 
in  advance  of  his  own  day.  By  means  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  certain  drugs 
and  certain  hypnotic  gifts  he  certainly  effected 
some  wonderful  cures. 

The  latter,  which  he  combined  with  a  good 
deal  of  magical  paraphernalia,  astounded  a  society 
totally  ignorant  of  much  which  is  common  property 
to-day.  In  addition  to  the  very  real  scientific 
attainments  which  he  possessed,  Cagliostro  claimed 
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almost  supernatural  powers,  letting  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  he  had  lived  for  several  hundred  years. 
Many  very  intelligent  people  believed  this, 
including  Mile,  le  Normand,  the  famous  sooth¬ 
sayer  and  fortune-teller,  consulted  by  all  the 
famous  people  of  her  day,  including  the  great 
Napoleon  himself.  That  lady  indeed  stoutly 
maintained  that  Cagliostro  had  helped  to 
build  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  which,  if  true, 
would  have  made  him  about  two  thousand 
years  old  ! 

Though  Continental  Society  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  full  of  elegant  scepticism, 
and  even  atheism,  it  had  a  great  leaning  towards 
the  occult,  which  caused  many  to  exhibit  an 
unlimited  capacity  for  believing  in  all  sorts  of 
childish  tricks.  These,  however,  had  to  be 
performed  in  a  clever  and  attractive  way,  with 
many  references  to  ancient  magical  tradition. 
Divination  by  numbers — so  popular  with  Greek 
philosophers  and  Jewish  cabalists — was  revived. 
As  is  well  known,  the  Greek  cabala  derived  its 
power  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  combined 
with  numbers,  a  method  of  divination  which  was 
supposed  to  explain  the  most  obscure  matters. 

With  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  ancient  magical 
lore,  a  charlatan  gifted  with  an  agreeable  manner 
could  go  far  ;  while  at  a  period  whe1'’ 
knowledge  of  history  was  more  or  less  limited  to 
classical  times,  anyone  who  had  studied  the  records 
of  the  past  possessed  a  great  advantage  over  his 
fellow-men. 
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Like  most  people  who  live  by  their  wits, 
Cagliostro  was  a  good  talker,  consequently  his 
clever  allusions  to  historical  characters  who  had 
lived  in  past  centuries  produced  an  astonishing 
effect  upon  the  frivolous  society  into  which  he 
had  managed  to  make  his  way. 

Though  he  seems  never  to  have  absolutely 
stated  that  he  had  been  alive  for  many  hundreds 
of  years,  he  certainly  let  his  audience,  when  it 
was  gullible  enough,  think  that  such  had  been  the 
casA  His  mode  of  speaking  of  the  illustrious  dead 
of  a  long-past  age  as  if  they  had  been  personal 
friends  of  his  own  we  know  produced  a  great 
impression  on  gullible  members  of  the  French 
noblesse,  for  whose  benefit  he  occasionally  per¬ 
formed  what  were  probably  merely  clever  conjur¬ 
ing  tricks,  which  greatly  startled  those  who  saw 
them. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  some  of  his  feats 
were  extraordinary.  He  is,  for  instance,  supposed 
to  have  made  Marie  Antoinette  gaze  in  a  special 
kind  of  mirror  in  which  she  saw  herself  with  a  thin 
red  line  of  blood  running  round  her  neck — a 
warning,  people  declared  in  after-years,  of  the 
terrible  fate  in  store  for  that  Queen  ! 

Besides  professing  to  be  an  adept  in  occult 
science,  Cagliostro  seems  to  have  dabbled  in 
dubious  finance,  in  the  course  of  which  he  became 
involved  in  the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace, 
which  eventually  caused  his  imprisonment  in 
France.  After  he,  had  managed  to  get  out  of 
that  country  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  where  he 
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embarked  upon  a  project  designed  to  “  reform  ” 
Freemasonry  according  to  the  Egyptian  ritual, 
from  details  that  he  had  found  in  London  among 
the  papers  of  one  “George  Coston  ”  by  name. 
So  that  women  should  share  in  this,  he  denounced 
their  exclusion  from  Masonic  meetings,  and 
admitted  them  to  the  “  Egyptian  ”  lodges  of  his 
new  society.  His  wife  was  Grand  Mistress  of  the 
Lodge  of  Isis,  which  contained  a  number  of  women 
from  the  highest  circles,  people,  no  doubt,  whom 
Cagliostro  was  glad  to  be  in  touch  with. 

The  papal  power  was  roused  by  this  innovation, 
seeing  in  this  new  form  of  Masonry  not  only  a 
centre  of  infidelity  whence  the  adepts  of  Satanism 
might  draw  strength,  but  also  a  movement  quite 
contrary  to  the  theocratic  principles  of  the  old 
regime,  which  did  not  admit  any  ideas  except  its 
own.  The  ritual  of  the  Egyptians,  which  Cagliostro 
founded  at  the  Villa  Malta  near  the  Pincian  Gate, 
was  purely  fantastic.  There  it  was  that  a  select 
public,  comprising  notable  people,  such  as  the 
Cardinal  de  Bernis  and  the  Princesses  Rezzonico 
and  Santa  Croce,  assembled  to  admire  the  fantastic 
rites  and  magical  tricks  of  Cagliostro  and  his 
imitators.  There  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
revolutionary  or  anti-religious  in  these  meetings  ; 
nevertheless,  they  brought  about  the  arrest  of 
the  master  magician  on  27th  December,  1789. 
The  trial  of  Cagliostro  lasted  two  years,  and  ended 
in  his  being  condemned  to  death,  a  penalty  which 
was  commuted  to  that  of  perpetual  imprisonment 
by  Pope  Pius  VI.  Incarcerated  in  the  fortress  of 
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San  Leone,  Cagliostro  died  there  in  August  1795 
— impenitent  to  the  last,  and  apparently  mad. 

A  contemporary  charlatan  of  something  of  the 
same  type  was  the  Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  born 
in  1712,  whose  famous  arcanum — a  medicine  made 
of  an  extract  of  senna-leaves- — is  still  sold  by 
chemists  in  Denmark.  The  adventurer  in  ques¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  being  supposed  to  know  the 
secret  of  the  transmutation  of  metals,  had  some 
real  knowledge  of  medicine — the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  having 
paid  Dr.  Lossan  of  Schleswig  1,200  six-dollars  a 
year  merely  for  making  up  Saint-Germain’s 
prescriptions. 

Long  after  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Saint- 
Germain  his  memory  was  kept  green  in  Schleswig 
and  Eckernforde.  For  years  the  people  of  these 
provinces  were  absolutely  convinced  of  his  immor¬ 
tality,  and  he  was  believed  to  have  been  seen  at 
Schleswig,  dressed  in  his  usual  way,  at  the  funeral 
procession  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  old  Land¬ 
grave  of  Hesse,  who  died  in  1836.  A  reliable 
authority  heard  this  from  a  still-living  witness, 
His  Highness  Prince  Hans  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sonderburgh-Gluckesbourg,  grandson  of  the  Land¬ 
grave  and  brother  of  the  late  King  of  Denmark, 
Christian  IX.  The  Prince  in  question,  born  in 
1825,  was  present,  when  eleven  years  old,  at  the 
obsequies  of  his  father,  and  saw  the  personage 
supposed  to  be  the  Comte.  According  to  him, 
the  individual  declared  to  have  been  Saint- 
Germain  was  really  the  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  a 
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French  emigre,  whose  origin  was  as  obscure  as  that 
of  the  person  for  whom  he  was  taken. 

One  of  the  Comte  de  Saint-Germain’s  social 
assets  was  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy.  It  would 
seem  that  he  claimed  to  be  an  expert  in  the 
transmutation  of  silver  into  gold. 

He  certainly  knew  a  good  deal  about  precious 
stones,  though  the  knowledge  in  question  was 
used  by  him  to  perform  all  sorts  of  fantastic 
tricks — pretending  to  make  a  small  stone  into  a 
big  one,  and  the  like.  His  methods  must  have 
been  extremely  clever,  for  many  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  believed  that  he  possessed  the  power  of 
removing  flaws  from  diamonds  without  making 
them  lose  weight.  Louis  XV.  is  said  to  have 
shown  the  Due  des  Deux  Ponts  a  twelve-carat 
stone  which  he  asserted  he  had  made  under  Saint- 
Germain’s  tutelage  by  melting  twenty-four  carats’ 
weight  of  smaller  ones.  According  to  Mme.  de 
Hausset,  Saint-Germain  once  actually  did  trans¬ 
form  a  flawed  diamond  into  a  stone  of  the  purest 
water  of  twice  its  original  value. 

Like  Cagliostro,  Saint-Germain  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  if  he  did  not  exactly  affirm,  that  he  had 
lived  for  many  hundreds  of  years.  The  lady 
mentioned  above,  who  had  been  lady-in-waiting 
to  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  gives  in  her  memoirs 
an  account  of  a  conversation  which  she  had  care¬ 
fully  taken  down  between  that  Royal  favourite 
and  the  so-called  Comte.  With  much  ease  and 
wit  the  latter  spoke  of  Francis  I.,  Mary  Stuart, 
and  Marguerite  de  Valois,  as  of  personages  who 
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were  familiar  to  him  and  whom  he  had  intimately 
known.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  laughingly  pointed 
out  to  him  the  incredibility  of  what  he  was 
implying.  Upon  which  he  said  :  “  I  have  a  good 
memory,  and  I  have  studied  the  history  of  France. 

.  .  .  Sometimes  I  amuse  myself,  not  by  making 
people  believe,  but  by  letting  them  believe  that 
I  have  lived  in  the  most  remote  periods.' '  And 
in  the  same  way,  when  she  rallied  him  on  the 
confidences  of  Mme.  de  Gergi,  who  maintained 
that  she  had  known  him  fifty  years  before  in 
Venice,  and  that  he  had  not  changed  in  that 
somewhat  lengthy  interval,  he  gently  gave  her 
to  understand  that  the  good  lady  was  in  her  dotage. 

It  was  a  characteristic  of  this  adventurer  that 
before  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  King’s  favour,  or  in  the  presence  of  anyone 
in  whom  he  discerned  a  dangerous  and  clever 
rival,  Saint-Germain  did  not  fear  to  descend  from 
his  pedestal,  and  would  genially  display  the  real 
nature  of  his  supposed  magical  powers — just  as  a 
talented  conjurer  sometimes  takes  a  privileged 
audience  into  his  confidence  and  lets  it  know  the 
secret  of  how  his  tricks  are  performed. 

Whatever  he  may  have  been,  Saint-Germain, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  his  contemporaries, 
was  a  most  fascinating  conversationalist,  skilfully 
blending  together  supernatural  details,  mysterious 
confidences,  and  fantastic  stories.  Whenever  he 
perceived  that  he  had  pushed  his  hearers  to  the 
utmost  limits  of  credulity,  he  would  let  fall  some 
pleasant  little  remark  which  reduced  his  chimerical 
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science  to  its  real  value.  The  most  intelligent 
of  those  who  observed  him  at  close  quarters  saw 
through  this  trick,  and  appreciated  that  Saint- 
Germain  knew  when  to  be  modest  enough  to 
recognise  that  certain  of  the  miraculous  doings 
attributed  to  him  were  fictitious.  He  would 
indeed,  when  necessary,  admit  that  he  could  not 
give  back  their  youthfulness  to  women,  though 
he  allowed  people  to  say  he  could,  and  in  reality 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  “  keeping 
them  in  whatever  state  he  found  them/'  by 
means  of  certain  paints,  precious  unguents,  or  a 
certain  magic  water  of  which  he  held  the  costly 
secret. 

Count  Maximilian  von  Lamberg,  who  knew 
Saint-Germain  well,  says  in  his  memoirs  that  the 
King,  in  giving  him  Chambord  on  the  death  of 
Marechal  de  Saxe,  embraced  him  at  parting. 
Saint-Germain,  he  adds,  was  seen  in  the  best 
houses,  where  he  figured  as  a  distinguished  guest. 
He  often  went  to  the  Princess  d’Anhalt’s,  mother 
of  the  Czarina  of  that  day.  “  I  must  indeed 
enjoy  finding  myself  in  your  company,  Princess,” 
once  said  the  adventurer  to  her,  “  to  forget,  as  I 
have  done,  that  my  carriage  has  been  waiting 
two  hours  to  drive  me  to  Versailles.” 

“  What  is  strange,”  says  Count  von  Lamberg, 
"  is  that  no  one  knows  who  this  singular  man  is, 
though  he  is  believed  to  be  Portuguese.  Anyhow, 
he  has  a  thousand  talents  rarely  found  in  a  single 
man  ;  plays  the  violin  like  a  master,  and,  listening 
to  him  from  behind  a  screen,  one  seems  to  be 
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hearing  five  or  six  instruments  played  at  the 
same  time.” 

Saint-Germain  also  claims  to  have  taught 
Wildmann  the  secret  of  domesticating  bees,  and 
of  charming  snakes  by  song  and  music. 

The  Count  gives  a  very  interesting  letter,  which 
he  wrote  to  him  from  Mantua  in  1773  : 

“  I  saw  Wildmann  at  the  Hague,  when  I 
was  arrested  there.  I  insisted,  before  giving 
up  my  sword,  that  I  should  be  granted  an 
interview  with  M.  d’Affry,  French  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic.  I  was  driven  there  in  my 
carriage  with  the  officer  charged  to  watch  over 
my  person.  The  Ambassador  received  me  as 
though  surprised  to  see  me,  but  soon  ordered 
the  guard  to  retire,  specially  charging  him  to 
advise  the  burgomaster  that,  as  I  enjoyed  the 
protection  of  the  King,  I  was  under  His 
Majesty’s  safeguard  so  long  as  I  should  remain 
in  Holland.” 

Writing  to  Johann-Ferdinand  Opiz,  an  Austrian 
man  of  letters,  Count  von  Lamberg  said  : 

“  M.  de  Saint-Germain  lived  a  considerable 
time  in  Paris.  People  could  talk  of  no  one 
else.  He  used  actually  to  say  that  he  was 
four  hundred  years  old.  I  was  very  curious  to 
see  him.  One  day  I  met  him  at  the  house  of 
the  late  Princess  de  Talmond.  I  observed  him 
and  listened  to  him  attentively.  He  seemed 
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to  me  very  cultured  and  very  amusing.  That 
evening,  at. a  house  where  I  was  supping,  I 
published  my  good  fortune.  I  said  that  I  had 
seen  the  famous  Comte  de  Saint-Germain.  I 
was  asked  if  it  was  true  that  he  was  four  hundred 
years  old,  as  he  affirmed.  ‘  I  believe,'  I  answered 
coolly,  ‘  that  he  is  deceiving  people  ;  he  does 
not  appear  to  be  more  than  two  hundred.’ 
For  the  rest,  this  celebrated  adventurer,  who 
seems  to  have  passed  a  good  part  of  his  life  in 
playing  on  the  credulity  of  men,  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended  for  his  knowledge  and  talents.  To 
say  that  singularity  is  his  only  merit  falls  short 
of  fact,  and  to  believe  that  his  reputation  has 
no  other  basis  would  be  to  wrong  him.  His 
travels  and  researches  would  furnish  curious 
and  useful  material  to  a  writer  who  thoroughly 
knew  his  ground.” 

The  following  epigram  was  written  by  Count 
von  Lamberg  on  Saint-Germain  : 

J’ai  CCC  ans  dans  mon  histoire  ; 

J’en  ai  CC  pour  mes  amis  ; 

J’en  ai  L  ou  il  faut  boire  ; 

J'en  ai  XXV  avec  Iris. 

Sans  etre  neanmoins  k  tous  ses  dons  rebelle, 

La  fortune  de  moi  ne  fait  point  son  hochet. 

Je  ne  fus  jamais  son  jouet, 

Car  c’est  moi  qui  me  jouais  d’elle. 

Saint-Germain  possessed  great  skill  in 
discovering  the  prevailing  weakness  of  any  city 
where  he  was  about  to  settle,  modelling  thereupon 
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a  special  scheme  for  courting  popularity.  When 
he  went  to  England  he  saw  that  music  was  the 
whim  of  the  hour  in  that  country,  and  set  himself 
to  play  the  violin  with  so  much  grace  as  almost 
to  rank  him  as  a  first-class  player.  In  Italy, 
where  the  feeling  for  art  was  dominant  at  that 
time,  he  proved  himself  a  connoisseur  of  jewels, 
antiquities,  and  medals.  In  France  he  was  a 
dandy  ;  in  Germany  a  chemist. 

While  in  England  in  1745  his  position  was 
rendered  dangerous  owing  to  someone  who  bore 
him  a  jealous  grudge  on  the  score  of  a  woman, 
having  slipped  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from 
the  Young  Pretender,  thanking  him  for  his  advice 
and  praying  its  continuance,  into  his  pocket. 
This  enemy  then  had  him  forthwith  arrested  by 
a  police-officer.  His  innocence,  however,  being 
completely  established  after  he  had  appeared 
before  the  authorities,  he  was  set  at  liberty  and 
invited  to  dine  by  a  certain  Lord  H.  While  in 
prison  in  London  it  is  said  that  Saint-Germain  had 
numerous  interviews  with  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which,  if  true,  make  it  more  probable 
than  ever  that  he  was  a  secret  agent,  as  was  often 
said.  At  one  time,  indeed,  he  was  declared  to  be 
a  spy  of  the  King  of  Prussia. 

In  reality  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  have 
taken  the  adventurer  very  seriously.  On  15th 

April,  1760,  Voltaire,  in  a  letter  to  Frederick  II., 
said  : 

M.  le  Due  de  Choiseul,  M.  de  Kaunitz,  and 

M.  Pitt  tell  me  nothing  of  their  secret.  Rumour 
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has  it  that  it  is  known  only  to  a  certain  Monsieur 
de  Saint-Germain,  who  once  upon  a  time  had 
supper  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  who  will  probably,  in  half  a  century,  have 
the  honour  of  seeing  Your  Majesty.  .  .  .  He  is 
a  man  who  does  not  die,  and  who  knows  every¬ 
thing." 

In  reply  Frederick  II.  bluntly  answered  that 
“  lo  Comte  de  Saint-Germain  etait  un  conte  pour 
rire.” 

A  half-unwilling  admirer  and  rival  of  the  Comte 
de  Saint-Germain  was  Casanova,  the  Venetian 
adventurer,  whose  memoirs  cast  such  a  vivid 
light  upon  Continental  social  life  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the 
memoirs  in  question  it  is  evident  that,  though 
the  author  regarded  Saint-Germain  as  an  impostor, 
his  close  relations  with  a  number  of  the  French 
noblesse  inspired  Casanova  with  a  certain  sympathy 
born  of  admiration  and  envy.  Casanova  admits 
that  the  Comte  amuses  him,  commends  his  good 
looks,  quick  decision,  general  knowledge,  and 
subtle  intelligence  ;  also  paying  an  especial  tribute 
to  his  talent  of  graduating  his  extravagances 
according  to  his  dupes’  credulity. 

Nevertheless,  Casanova  did  not  like  Saint- 
Germain,  as  was  only  natural,  considering  that 
both  were  pretty  much  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
having  identical  pretensions,  adventures,  and 
ways  of  living  on  their  wits.  Play,  women, 
Freemasonry,  illuminism,  the  cabala,  intrigue,  the 
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passion  for  jewels,  pride  in  fictitious  titles,  together 
with  a  love  of  meddling  often  as  secret  agents  in 
affairs  of  State — such  were  usual  preoccupations 
of  each  of  the  two.  In  addition  to  this,  Saint- 
Germain,  having  access  to  the  French  Court,  was 
in  a  more  fortunate  position  than  Casanova,  as 
well  as  a  formidable  rival  in  European  haunts  of 
pleasure,  where  each  recruited  their  clientele 
of  dupes. 

Cagliostro,  the  Comte  de  Saint-Germain,  and 
Casanova  all  dabbled  in  magic  in  which,  though 
they  probably  did  not  scruple  to  play  all  sorts  of 
fantastic  tricks,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
themselves  really  believed.  Casanova  certainly 
did  so,  though  in  certain  parts  of  his  memoirs  he 
laughs  at  others  for  having  the  same  belief. 
A  notable  case  of  this  is  his  ridicule  of  Mme. 
D’Urfee,  an  old  lady  whom  he  undertook  to 
rejuvenate  and  got  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of 
during  the  time  he  made  her  go  through  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  and  ridiculous  rites. 

Nevertheless,  highly  superstitious  and  an 
avowed  believer  in  his  own  star,  it  is,  as  a  French 
writer — M.  Maynial — in  his  interesting  volume 
on  the  great  adventurer,  says,  “  scarcely 
surprising  indeed,  that,  for  all  his  jeers  and 
cynical  avowals,  he  should  himself  have  been  to 
some  extent  taken  in.”  Familiar  with  the  secret 
of  the  cabala,  crammed  with  Paracelsus  and 
the  Clavicules  de  Salomon,  a  great  reader  of 
Nostradamus,  of  the  Enchiridion  and  the  Theocratic 
Tablets,  he  had,  besides,  a  strong  tendency  to 
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superstition  ;  and  this  helped  to  render  him 
impressionable'"  to  his  own  spells.  He  speaks 
incessantly  in  the  memoirs  of  his  “  tutelary 
genius,”  his  “  occult  familiar,”  his  “  destiny  ”  ; 
a  propos  of  a  lucky  coincidence  (really  a  very 
singular  one),  he  asks  his  readers  how,  in  the 
presence  of  such  contrivances  “  of  Providence, 
chance,  or  luck,  as  they  call  it,  one  could  wholly 
escape  superstition.” 

Casanova,  who  may  well  be  called  a  prince  of 
adventurers,  during  his  long  and  chequered  career 
came  into  contact  with  many  notable  figures  of 
his  age,  amongst  them  Fox,  to  whom  at  some 
gaming-tables  he  once  lent  money,  and  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia,  who,  no  doubt  regretting  that 
the  tall  Venetian  could  not  be  enlisted  among  his 
famous  grenadiers,  called  him  a  “tres  bel  homme.” 
Whilst  at  Geneva  he  saw  a  good  deal  of  Voltaire, 
with  whom  he  had  several  discussions.  The  great 
writer,  like  a  true  philosopher,  kept  an  excellent 
cook,  and  had  a  horror  of  publishers,  against 
whom  he  warned  Casanova.  Like  most  men  of 
pleasure,  the  latter  adored  France,  and  in  his  old 
age  bitterly  lamented  the  downfall  of  the  old 
aristocratic  system  under  which  he  had  met  so 
many  pleasant  people.  Equally  at  his  ease  with 
kings,  princes,  philosophers,  gamblers,  and 
courtesans,  he  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world, 
while  his  vivacious  manner  of  describing  his 
celebrated  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  Piombi 
at  Venice  made  him  a  welcome  guest  at  many  a 
hospitable  board. 
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Amongst  the  various  cities  he  visited,  London 
was  least  to  his  taste  ;  he  knew  little  English, 
and  did  not  understand  its  ways.  Nor  were  the 
ladies  very  much  to  his  liking,  though  he  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  their  good  looks. 

Spending  the  evening  with  a  friend  at  a  house 
of  doubtful  repute,  Casanova  says  he  was  shown 
the  celebrated  courtesan  whom  he  calls  “  Kety 
Fisher,”  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  certain  Duke 
about  to  take  her  to  a  ball. 

This  Phryne,  as  he  terms  her,  was  magnificently 
dressed,  wearing  diamonds  which  without 
exaggeration  were  worth  500,000  francs.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  explained  to  Casanova  that  for 
ten  guineas  he  might  profit  by  the  Duke’s 
unpunctuality,  but,  though  he  thought  Kitty 
Fisher  charming,  he  did  not  seize  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  She  spoke  only  English  ;  and  Casanova, 
accustomed,  as  he  says,  to  take  pleasure  in  all 
his  senses  at  the  same  time,  felt  that  the  lack  of 
understanding  what  she  said  would  impair  the 
delights  of  any  amorous  tete-a-tete,  and  so  he  chose 
instead  an  Irish  girl  with  some  knowledge  of  French. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  experience,  Casanova 
had  a  very  unpleasant  adventure  with  a  girl 
called  “La  Charpillon,  whom  he  had  already  met 
in  Paris  four  years  before,  she  having  then  been 
thirteen  years  old.  In  London  he  came  across 
her  again,  at  the  house  of  a  Flemish  officer.  La 
Charpillon  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  her  seven¬ 
teenth  year,  and  is  described  by  the  author  of 
the  memoirs  as  follows  : 
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"  Her  hair  was  of  a  beautiful  light  chestnut 
colour,  and  of  astonishing  length  and  luxuriance  ; 
her  blue  eyes  had  both  the  languor  natural  to 
that  hue  and  the  full  brilliance  of  an  Andalusian 
woman’s  ;  her  faintly  rose-tinted  skin  was  of 
dazzling  fairness.  .  .  .  Her  shoulders  were,  per¬ 
haps,  a  shade  narrow,  but  of  perfect  modelling  ; 
she  had  white,  soft,  slim  hands,  a  little  longer 
than  most  people’s,  together  with  the  prettiest 
feet,  and  that  stately  and  graceful  movement 
which  can  make  even  an  ordinary  woman 
charming.  Her  sweet,  open  face  was  the  soul  of 
candour,  and  seemed  to  promise  all  that  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  exquisite  sensibility  which  are  ever 
irresistible  weapons  for  the  fair  sex.” 

Such  attractions  were  more  than  enough  to 
inflame  the  ardent  Casanova,  who  decided  with¬ 
out  delay  to  make  a  conquest  which  he  believed 
would  prove  easy  enough  :  the  girl  indeed  was 
anything  but  shy,  and  her  fairly  notorious 
adventures  had  seriously  impaired  a  reputation 
about  which,  indeed,  she  no  longer  troubled  her¬ 
self.  She  was  known,  in  short,  to  be  capricious 
and  grasping.  Casanova  had  had  a  warning 
sufficient  to  cause  a  less  resolute  admirer  to 
hesitate.  Unfortunately  he  committed  the  error 
of  not  heeding  the  timely  advice  of  Lord 
Pembroke,  then  one  of  his  friends. 

“  The  girl,”  said  the  latter,  "  has  inspired  me 
with  a  violent  passion  ;  and  one  evening,  meeting 
her  at  Vauxhall  with  her  aunt,  I  made  her  an 
offer.  .  .  .  She  accepted  it,  but  on  the  condition 
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that  I  should  give  her  the  money  in  advance, 
which,  like  a  fool,  I  did.  She  walked  with  me 
for  a  while,  but  almost  directly  dropped  my  arm, 
and  I  never  got  near  her  again  the  whole  evening." 

Casanova,  laughing  at  such  rebuffs,  went  to 
La  Charpillon’s  abode,  where  he  had  rather  a 
shock  on  finding  with  her  three  old  women,  her 
mother  and  her  aunts,  who  were  not  entirely 
unknown  to  him,  for  they  had  done  him  out  of 
six  thousand  francs  at  Geneva  four  years  before. 
Three  rascally-looking  men,  friends  of  the  family, 
also  joined  the  party.  Nevertheless,  Casanova 
stayed  for  a  bad  dinner,  was  cheated  at  play, 
after  which  he  arranged  to  see  the  girl  two  days 
later  at  supper. 

His  subsequent  adventures  with  La  Charpillon 
were  entirely  unsatisfactory,  she  ever  trying  to 
do  him  out  of  money  and  playing  every  imaginable 
trick,  while  always  managing  to  evade  yielding 
to  his  impassioned  pleading.  Finally,  having 
been  led  to  believe  that  his  inamorata  was  gravely 
ill,  in  a  fit  of  despair  and  tortured  by  remorse,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  kill  himself.  On  his  way 
to  the  Thames,  however,  he  met  a  friend,  who 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  Venetian  off  to  a  gay 
supper-party  and  inducing  him  to  finish  the 
evening  at  Ranelagh,  where  Casanova  saw,  dancing 
a  minuet,  the  girl  whom  he  believed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  death  and  for  whom  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  dying  !  Such  duplicity  proved  his  cure, 
and  henceforth  La  Charpillon  became  for  him  but 
a  disagreeable  memory. 
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Lord  Pembroke,  mentioned  above,  seems  to 
have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Casanova  while  the  latter 
was  in  England,  when  the  adventurer  stayed  with 
him  at  a  country  house.  This  was  probably  a 
small  pleasure  resort  near  London,  for  the  present 
Lord  Pembroke  tells  me  that  he  has  no  record  of 
Casanova  ever  having  been  at  Wilton. 

In  1773,  ten  years  after  Casanova’s  unsuccessful 
adventures  with  La  Charpillon,  Wilkes  appears 
to  have  met  her  while  she  was  living  in  Lamb’s 
Lane,  Chelsea — the  liaison  then  begun  lasting  till 
1777,  when  it  was  ended  by  a  violent  quarrel. 

Casanova  had  another  misadventure  in  London 
far  more  serious  than  his  affair  with  the  girl 
mentioned  above.  Whether  through  his  own 
fault  or  through  the  treachery  of  an  acquaintance, 
he  became  involved  in  a  matter  of  finance  which 
the  law  in  those  days  punished  with  extreme 
severity,  and  only  escaped  by  flight.  His  last 
years  were  passed  as  librarian  to  Count  Waldstein 
at  Dux,  where  he  died  at  an  advanced  age. 

In  the  library  of  the  chateau  where  the  old 
adventurer  ended  his  days  there  still  exists  a 
great  quantity  of  letters  written  to  him  by  his  old 
loves,  with  many  of  whom  he  corresponded  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  Most  of  them,  poor 
things,  fell  upon  evil  times  in  their  old  age. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
there  appeared  in  Dublin  an  adventurer  who 
called  himself  the  Baron  Von  Hoffman,  Earl  of 
Sirony,  A.D.C.  to  General  von  Bliicher,  and 
boasted  of  other  distinctions.  His  career,  all 
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things  considered,  was  probably  as  remarkable  a 
one  as  the  annals  of  modern  fraud  and  gullibility 
afford,  the  remarkable  thing  having  been  that  he 
made  his  way  without  any  confederate  or  letters 
of  introduction.  Possessed  of  a  good  manner,  he 
captivated  ladies  with  ease,  and  was  hail-fellow- 
well-met  with  the  choicest  spirits  with  whom  he 
happened  to  associate.  Speaking  English  fluently, 
he  was  by  his  own  account  a  Hungarian  noble  of 
vast  possessions,  visiting  Ireland  for  amusement 
and  instruction  after  a  series  of  campaigns  with 
Bliicher.  As  great  a  master  of  blarney  as  any 
son  of  Erin,  he  had  an  unlimited  stock  of  effrontery, 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

To  talents  of  no  mean  order  he  united  inventive 
faculties  sufficient  to  have  made  the  fortune  of  a 
writer  of  fiction,  no  surer  test  of  his  genius  in  this 
line  having  been  the  attention  which  he  could  at 
all  seasons  command  for  the  narration  of  adven¬ 
tures  which  far  eclipsed  the  wildest  of  Eastern 
legends,  told  as  a  rule  after  dinner,  while  yet  the 
ladies  remained  at  table  to  applaud  the  recital  of 
hair-breadth  escapes  and  perilous  adventure. 

Owing  to  his  proficiency  in  such  forms  of 
romance,  the  Baron,  who  had  probably  never 
possessed  a  shilling  of  his  own,  feasted  sumptuously, 
rode  the  best  horses,  and  wore  the  best  clothes. 
At  one  time  he  actually  engaged  the  cousin  of  a 
well-known  Irish  member  as  private  secretary  and 
domestic  physician,  promising  him  a  salary  of 
five  hundred  a  year  !  In  the  end,  however,  the 
day  of  reckoning  came  :  prison,  the  insolvent 
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court,  and  all  the  grim  paraphernalia  of  exposure 
and  ruin  following  in  its  train. 

A  nineteenth-century  adventuress  who,  unlike 
most  of  her  tribe,  ended  her  days  in  great  pros¬ 
perity  was  the  Paiva,  well  known  as  a  demi- 
mondaine  during  the  Second  Empire. 

According  to  one  legend  this  woman  was  the 
natural  daughter  of  Prince  Constantine  of  Russia  ; 
according  to  another,  an  Indian  Princess.  There 
was  also  a  story  which  declared  that  she  had  been 
a  Sultana,  and  had  in  that  capacity  superintended 
the  Royal  seraglio  in  Constantinople.  On  the 
other  hand,  detractors  hinted  that  her  prosperity 
arose  owing  to  subventions  from  the  German 
Government. 

Every  one  of  these  rumours,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  was  untrue,  La  Paiva  having  been 
merely  a  Polish  Jewess,  born  about  1825,  Therese 
Lachmann  by  name,  whose  parents  lived  at 
Moscow.  In  official  documents  she  was  wont  to 
call  her  father  a  “  capitalist,”  but  in  reality,  like 
most  of  his  Russian  co-religionists,  his  condition 
in  life  was  very  humble.  When  quite  a  girl 
Therese  married  a  little  French  tailor  called 
Villoing,  but,  soon  tiring  of  the  cares  of 
impecunious  matrimony,  abandoning  husband  and 
child,  she  somehow  contrived  to  make  her  way,  via 
Constantinople  and  other  cities,  to  Paris  in  1848. 
She  was  a  woman  of  great  character  and  determin¬ 
ation,  who  might  well  have  adopted  the  motto  of 
Fouquet  :  “  Quo  non  ascendam.” 

Theophile  Gautier,  who  knew  her  when  she  was 
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a  young  woman,  was  wont  to  recount  how,  finding 
her  in  very  great  straits,  she  told  him  that  she 
would  one  day  possess  the  finest  house  in  Paris. 
“  If  I  fail,”  she  added,  “  then  it  will  be  ‘  good¬ 
night/  ”  and,  so  saying,  she  showed  him  a  little 
phial  of  poison  which  she  always  carried. 

Nevertheless,  she  never  wavered  in  her  belief 
in  her  lucky  star,  and  in  bad  as  well  as  in  good 
times  remained  imbued  with  a  fixed  conviction 
that  she  would  become  prosperous  and  rich.  For 
years,  however,  she  led  a  precarious  existence  as 
one  of  the  humbler  class  of  demi-mondaines, 
falling  at  times  into  dire  straits.  Never,  how¬ 
ever,  did  she  waver  in  her  idea  that  great 
prosperity  was  in  store  for  her.  One  day,  after 
many  ups  and  downs,  she  had  sunk  into  very  low 
water  when,  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  Champs 
Elysees,  she  was  unexpectedly  assisted  by  a 
charitable  passer-by.  Instantly  her  spirits  rose. 
“  Near  this  spot  where  I  have  been  hungry,”  said 
she,  “  I  will  some  day  build  myself  a  luxurious 
mansion.”  Her  prediction  came  true ;  for  on 
that  very  piece  of  ground  was  built,  in  1866,  the 
magnificent  Hotel  Paiva,  now  so  well  known  as 
the  Travellers’  Club.  The  Paiva  is  supposed  to 
have  attached  an  almost  superstitious  importance 
to  this  site,  it  being  close  to  the  place  where,  later 
on,  when  her  horses  had  run  away,  the  carriage 
had  been  stopped. 

La  Paiva  seems  first  to  have  obtained  a 
prominent  place  among  the  gilded  beauties  of 
Paris  by  the  lucky  chance  of  having  thrown  some 
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slops  out  of  her  window  in  the  obscure  street  in 
which  she  liyed.  A  rich  old  gentleman,  who  was 
bespattered,  looking  up,  was  struck  by  her 
attractive  countenance,  with  the  result  that  her 
finances  materially  improved.  Meanwhile  she 
formed  a  liaison  with  the  pianist,  Henri  Hertz,  but, 
her  extravagance  soon  exhausting  his  purse,  she 
drifted  from  the  arms  of  one  rich  lover  to  those 
of  another.  Discovering  that  her  husband,  whom 
she  had  abandoned  in  Russia,  was  dead,  she  now 
determined  to  make  a  brilliant  marriage,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  the  Marquis  Paiva  y  Araugo, 
a  Portuguese  nobleman,  whose  reputed  colossal 
wealth  consisted  mainly  of  debts.  Nevertheless, 
for  a  time  his  wife  was  not  dissatisfied  with  the 
match  she  had  made.  His  title  was  an  asset 
to  her,  and,  as  she  had  by  this  time  amassed  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  it  suited  her  to  keep 
up  the  fiction  of  her  husband’s  riches  for  her  own 
ends. 

In  I^55  the  Paiva  bought  for  some  400,000 
francs  the  plot  of  ground  in  the  Champs  Elysees 
which  she  had  fixed  upon  in  her  days  of  poverty, 
the  architect  Mangain  being  employed  to  erect  a 
magnificent  mansion,  of  which  the  ornamental 
details  were  entrusted  to  the  sculptor  Legrain, 
other  well-known  artists  and  sculptors  being  also 
called  in.  Consequently  the  house  took  a  long 
time  to  finish,  the  Paiva  only  beginning  to  live 
there  in  1866.  While  the  general  effect  of  the 
internal  decorations  of  this  house  is  rather  gaudy, 
the  painted  ceiling  of  the  grand  salon,  by  Paul 
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Baudry,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine  work  of  art.  This 
represents  Day  chasing  Night,  the  latter  symbolised 
by  an  undraped  female  figure,  a  flattering  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  Palva  herself. 

About  ten  millions  of  francs  were  said  to  have 
been  spent  upon  the  house,  a  large  portion  going 
in  furniture  and  decorations,  the  Paiva  having 
big  ideas.  When  the  architect  submitted  designs 
for  the  state  bedroom,  with  an  estimate  for  50,000 
francs  (£2,000)  for  the  bed,  she  was  quite  horrified. 
“  Fifty  thousand  francs  !  Indeed  !  ”  said  she, 
“  you  want  me  to  be  bitten  by  fleas  !  Fifty 
thousand  is  not  enough  for  what  I  want ;  spend 
a  hundred  thousand  !  ”  This  he  did. 

The  style  of  the  building  was  entirely  modern, 
Mme.  de  Paiva  caring  nothing  for  the  past,  and 
not  being  a  collector  of  old  objets  d’ art.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  taste  of  her  day,  however,  she  was  not 
deficient  in  taste,  and,  having  come  in  contact 
with  artistic  and  clever  men  like  Theophile 
Gautier,  was  no  bad  judge  of  their  work.  She 
also  had  a  knack  for  discovering  talent  in  young 
and  unknown  artists,  several  of  whom  she  did 
her  best  to  bring  to  the  front.  Paul  Baudry, 
who  painted  the  ceiling  before  alluded  to,  was  then 
only  beginning  his  career,  and  the  Paiva  was  also 
one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor  Dalou,  who  as  a  young  man  did  a  good 
deal  of  work  for  her.  The  great  sums  of  money 
needed  for  the  erection  of  her  ornate  mansion 
were  provided,  it  should  be  added,  by  Count 
Henkel  von  Donnersmarck,  a  wealthy  young 
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Silesian  nobleman  who  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  with  the  quondam  tailor’s  wife.  So 
smitten  was  he  that  in  1871  he  married  his  inam¬ 
orata,  her  union  with  the  Portuguese  Marquis 
having  been  dissolved.  Oddly  enough  this  Jewess, 
although  married  by  the  ministers  of  several 
faiths,  never,  in  her  three  weddings,  employed  a 
rabbi.  A  Russian  priest  blessed  her  union  to  the 
French  tailor  ;  a  Catholic  priest  married  her  to  the 
Portuguese  Marquis ;  and  a  Protestant  pastor 
officiated  at  her  nuptials  with  the  Silesian  noble  ! 

After  Mme.  de  Paiva  had  entered  into  residence 
at  her  fine  new  mansion  it  became  noted  as  the 
rendezvous  of  literary  and  artistic  men.  Here 
were  to  be  seen  the  brothers  Goncourt,  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Emile  de  Girardin,  Arsene  Houssaye,  the 
austere  Taine,  and  many  other  lights  of  the  world 
of  literature  and  art.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
entertained  profusely,  and,  though  she  was  not  a 
very  genial  hostess,  the  richly  decorated  if  some¬ 
what  uncomfortable  mansion  was  always  full  of 
guests.  Ladies,  however,  were  not  often  to  be 
seen  at  her  sumptuous  dinners,  at  which  respect¬ 
able  matrons  looked  askance.  The  mistress  of 
the  house,  not  being  able  to  support  heat,  used  to 
keep  the  windows  open  all  the  year  round.  The 
temperature  was  always  very  low ;  and  the 
superb  chimneypieces  seldom  contained  fires. 

The  chilliness  of  the  Hotel  Paiva  was  increased 
by  the  mass  of  marble  and  onyx  which  formed  such 
a  great  part  of  its  decorations.  A  feature  of  the 
mansion  was  the  still  existing  onyx  staircase,  in 
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allusion  to  which  Emile  Augier,  much  to  the 
disgust  of  his  hostess,  wrote  in  her  album  :  “  Ainsi 
que  la  vertu,  le  vice  a  ses  degres.” 

Although  an  intelligent  woman,  Mme.  de 
Paiva  had  not  much  sense  of  humour,  and  was  not 
at  all  pleased  when,  one  evening  after  dinner,  a 
great  practical  joker,  Vivier  by  name,  took  in 
everyone  by  an  admirable  impersonation  of 
Napoleon  III.  During  dinner  the  mistress  of  the 
house  received  a  note  announcing  an  Imperial 
visit ;  and  in  due  course  a  sham  Napoleon  III. 
arrived,  and  was  presented  with  great  ceremony 
to  all  the  guests  in  turn.  The  joke  being  eventu¬ 
ally  discovered,  everyone  except  the  hostess  was 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Pa'iva,  once  she  had 
attained  prosperity,  took  herself  very  seriously 
indeed.  Shortly  after  her  marriage  to  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Marquis,  without  a  card  of  invitation,  she 
went  to  a  ball  at  the  Tuileries,  and  was  much 
annoyed  at  being  requested  to  withdraw. 

After  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1  Count 
Henkel  von  Donnersmarck  was  appointed  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  when  his  wife,  it  is  said, 
did  everything  possible  to  soften  the  rigour  of 
German  rule  towards  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  in  question.  Later  on  both  she  and  her 
husband  did  their  best  to  arrange  a  meeting 
between  Gambetta — one  of  the  old  frequenters 
of  the  Hotel  Paiva— and  Bismarck,  with  a  view 
to  furthering  a  good  understanding  between 
Germany  and  France.  To  the  chagrin  of  those 
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concerned,  however,  political  considerations  pre¬ 
vented  this  ..conference  from  being  arranged. 

Meanwhile  the  feeling  of  the  Parisians  towards 
Germany  continued  so  bitter  that  some  time  later 
Count  and  Countess  Henkel  von  Donnersmarck 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  mansion  in  the  Champs 
Elysees.  At  first  its  owners  seem  to  have  had  an 
idea  of  transporting  it  stone  by  stone  to  Silesia, 
but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible.  A  new  man¬ 
sion,  built  in  the  style  of  the  Tuileries,  was,  in 
consequence,  constructed  at  Neudeck,  in  Silesia, 
and  here  La  Paiva  ended  her  life  in  1884.  Her 
last  marriage  was  not  unhappy,  for  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  left  everything,  adored  her.  It 
may  be  added  that,  although  at  one  time  she  had 
spent  enormous  sums  of  his  money,  in  the  end 
she  increased  rather  than  diminished  his  great 
wealth,  her  shrewd  advice  and  business  acumen 
proving  of  the  very  greatest  assistance  in  the 
development  of  his  Silesian  estates. 

In  1887  the  Hotel  Paiva  was  sold  to  a  German 
banker  for  143,000  francs.  Three  years  later, 
during  the  exhibition,  Cubat,  the  great  Russian 
restaurateur,  turned  it  into  a  restaurant.  This 
proving  a  failure,  it  remained  unoccupied  until 
it  was  at  last  turned  into  the  Travellers’  Club, 
the  members  of  which  now  disport  themselves  in 
the  gilded  halls  where  the  Paiva  was  once  wont 
to  reign. 
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THE  fourth  Lord  Hertford,  though  he  seems  to 
have  cared  little  about  England,  may  be  said 
to  have  spent  most  of  his  life  working  for  its 
benefit,  his  marvellous  collection  having,  owing  to 
the  will  of  Lady  Wallace,  who  had  been  born 
French,  found  a  permanent  home  in  Manchester 
Square.  Like  many  great  collectors,  Lord  Hertford 
does  not  seem  to  have  cared  very  much  about 
any  particular  objet  d’ art  once  he  had  managed  to 
obtain  it.  In  the  Rue  Lafitte,  for  instance,  it 
was  his  practice  to  keep  some  of  his  finest 
and  most  valuable  pictures  piled  up  in  heaps 
against  the  wall,  not  troubling  to  have  them 
hung,  or  indeed  paying  any  attention  to  them 
at  all. 

In  order  to  save  trouble,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
employing  certain  agents  to  buy  for  him,  and  on 
one  occasion,  it  is  said,  having  sent  for  one  of  the 
most  able  of  these  men,  bade  him  spare  no  expense 
or  trouble  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  certain  picture, 
the  details  of  which  he  minutely  described.  This 
agent  accordingly  set  out,  telling  his  lordship 
that  his  wishes  should  certainly  be  gratified, 
but  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  exertions  the 
much-sought-for  picture  could  not  be  discovered, 
Lord  Hertford  eventually  receiving  a  letter  from 
the  man  saying  that,  much  to  his  regret,  he  was 
abandoning  the  search,  feeling  convinced  that  it 
was  useless. 

A  year  or  two  later,  however,  this  very  agent, 
whilst  travelling  on  the  Continent,  chanced  to 
come  across  a  shrewd  dealer  whom  he  had  not 
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yet  approached  as  to  this  picture.  Enquiring 
whether  the  latter  knew  anything  about  it,  he 
was  told  :  “  Know  anything  about  it  ?  Of  course 
I  do.  But  you  need  not  trouble  any  further,  for 
it  has  gone  into  a  collection  from  which  no  money 
will  cause  it  to  emerge.  Lord  Hertford  bought 
it  of  me  three  or  four  years  ago,  and,  as  you  know, 
he  never  parts  with  anything.”  The  agent  at 
once  informed  Lord  Hertford  of  what  he  had  been 
told,  and,  on  a  search  being  made,  the  picture 
was  duly  discovered,  propped  up  behind  several 
others  with  its  face  to  the  wall. 

The  splendid  Wallace  Collection,  it  is  said,  was 
lost  to  France  by  the  scant  consideration  which 
the  French  Government  showed  to  Lady  Wallace, 
her  overtures  as  to  its  becoming  the  property  of 
France  having  been  but  coldly  received.  The 
incendiarism  which  took  place  during  the  Com¬ 
mune  also  made  her  think  that  Paris  was  a 
dangerous  place  to  contain  such  wonderful 
things. 

England  is  very  rich  in  French  objets  d’art, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  Wallace  and  Jones  collec¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  quantity  of  fine  French  furniture 
and  china  at  Windsor  Castle.  This  was  got 
together  by  George  IV.,  or  rather  by  His  Majesty’s 
French  cook,  who  was  a  great  connoisseur  in  such 
matters.  After  the  great  Revolution  the  latter 
was  commissioned  by  the  King  on  various  occasions 
to  visit  France  on  purpose  to  purchase  all  such 
specimens  as  might  meet  with  his  approval.  In 
the  course  of  time  a  good  many  art  treasures 
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mysteriously  disappeared  from  the  Castle,  there 
being  no  complete  catalogue  in  existence.  This, 
however,  was  rectified  some  years  ago,  when  a 
complete  inventory  was  compiled  and  every  article 
carefully  numbered,  so  as  to  prevent  any  further 
losses.  A  particularly  fine  specimen  of  French 
furniture,  once  in  this  collection,  found  its  way 
to  the  hammer  in  London  during  the  last 
century.  About  £15,000  was  paid  for  it,  George 
IV.  having  originally  given  about  one-eighth  of 
that  sum. 

Towards  the  end  of  George  IV.  's  life  considerable 
depredations  took  place,  for  which  certain  persons 
about  the  Court,  one  of  whom  was  a  well-known 
lady  of  rank,  are  supposed  to  have  been  respon¬ 
sible.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  several 
of  the  jewels  were  abstracted  from  the  crown, 
and  also  that  much  of  the  royal  plate  was  im¬ 
properly  given  away.  There  are  stories  told  of 
great  physicians  of  the  day  being  paid  by  gifts  of 
plate  from  the  royal  chests  instead  of  receiving 
fees.  Altogether  a  very  happy-go-lucky  state  of 
affairs  seems  to  have  prevailed. 

Though  great  art  collections  housed  in  museums 
are  undoubtedly  a  national  asset  from  one  point 
of  view,  there  is  something  rather  sad  about 
them,  for  one  feels  that  they  have  passed,  as  it 
were,  out  of  active  life  and  are  in  a  sense  dead. 
This  feeling  was  strikingly  expressed  by  De 
Goncourt,  who  in  his  will  directed  that  his  draw¬ 
ings,  prints,  curiosities,  and  books — things  which 
he  said  had  been  the  joy  of  his  life — should  not  be 
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consigned  to  the  cold  tomb  of  a  museum  and 
subjected  to  the  stupid  glance  of  the  careless 
passer-by,  but  dispersed  under  the  hammer  of  the 
auctioneer,  so  that  the  pleasure  which  the  acquiring 
of  everything  in  his  collection  had  given  him  should 
be  given  again  in  each  case  to  some  inheritor  of  his 
own  tastes. 

Such  a  consideration,  however,  does  not,  of 
course,  apply  to  a  collection  of  pictures  such  as 
are  on  view  at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  It 
is  quite  fitting  that  the  most  prominent  people  in 
England’s  history  should  be  gathered  together  for 
posterity  to  see. 

Sir  George  Scharf,  the  first  curator  of  this 
gallery,  unfortunately  never  lived  to  see  it  housed 
in  its  present  abode.  The  son  of  a  Bavarian 
artist  who  settled  in  England,  Sir  George  was  in 
his  earlier  years  an  illustrator.  The  very  popular, 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
abounds  in  classical  designs,  all  of  which  are  the 
work  of  his  pencil,  while  the  bas-reliefs  on  the 
fagade  of  White’s  Club  were  also  designed  by  him 
when  the  outside  of  the  Club  was  remodelled  some 
seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  It  was,  however,  rather 
as  a  critic,  possessed  of  great  historical  knowledge, 
and  special  practical  acquaintance  with  portraits, 
that  Sir  George  made  a  reputation  which,  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view,  had  every  right  to  survive. 
In  private  life  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many 
who  were  great,  either  in  a  social  or  in  a  literary 
sense;  and  in  former  days,  before  he  became 
disabled  by  infirmity,  was  very  popular  in 
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Society,  where  he  was  known  as  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  His  small  Sunday  receptions  in  his 
rooms  in  Ashley  Place — where  there  was  a  magni¬ 
ficent  library — were  very  popular  social  functions 
which  literary  and  artistic  people  delighted  to 
attend. 

In  spite  of  much  talk  concerning  progress  and 
the  great  blessings  which  it  brings  in  its  train, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  from  a  picturesque 
point  of  view  the  world  has  done  anything 
but  improve.  In  Europe  national  costumes 
have  pretty  well  disappeared,  while  much 
the  same  thing  seems  likely  to  happen  in 
the  East. 

During  the  middle  of  the  last  century  people 
of  taste  deplored  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
Turkish  costume  and  the  substitution  of  the  fez 
for  the  turban  by  order  of  the  Sultan  of  that  day, 
Now  the  Angora  Government  has  decreed  that 
Turks  must  discard  the  fez  for  the  hat,  drastic 
measures  having  been  taken  to  enforce  this 
extraordinary  decree  and  a  Turk  hanged  at  Sivas 
in  Asia  Minor  for  having  written  a  pamphlet 
against  it.  In  some  parts  of  Turkey  riots  have 
occurred.  At  Marash  in  Anatolia,  for  instance, 
a  mob,  having  torn  down  a  sacred  flag  in  a 
mosque,  marched  with  it  to  the  house  of  an 
official  shouting,  "  We  don’t  want  hats  !  ”  In 
the  end  forty  people  were  arrested,  while  the 
mob  was  dispersed. 

It  seems  possible  that  this  decree  to  enforce 
the  wearing  of  hats  may  be  not  unconnected  with 
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the  interests  of  persons  anxious  to  make  a  big 
financial  coup  as  hatters  !  When,  in  the  fifties 
of  the  last  century,  the  colour  of  the  uniform  of 
the  6th  Dragoon  Guards  (carbineers)  was  for  no 
apparent  reason  changed  from  red  to  blue,  it  was 
maliciously  said  that  certain  officers  of  the  gallant 
regiment  in  question  owed  so  much  to  their 
tailors  that  the  change  of  uniform  was  arranged 
in  order  to  use  up  a  large  consignment  of  blue 
cloth  the  disposal  of  which  would  bring  much 
grist  to  the  latter’s  mill. 

Military  costume  all  over  Europe  has  now  sunk 
to  a  universal  drab,  though  the  red  coat,  happily, 
still  survives  in  the  case  of  the  Guards  and  also 
in  the  hunting-field.  In  the  West  End  of  London, 
however,  where  they  once  flourished,  the  old 
red-coated  crossing-sweepers  are  now  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  in  their  day  they  struck  a  picturesque 
note  in  the  streets  and  squares  of  Mayfair : 
modern  methods  of  road-cleaning  have,  however, 
rendered  this  humble  vocation  more  or  less 
obsolete.  For  years  one  of  these  men  stood  at 
the  corner  of  Berkeley  Square  and  Charles  Street, 
the  red  coat  which  he  wore  a  gift  from  the  master 
of  the  Buckhounds,  the  Lord  Cork  of  that  day, 
who  lived  close  by. 

There  are  many  things  which  make  life  in  the 
West  End  less  pleasant  than  it  was  in  Victorian 
days  :  the  noise  of  the  traffic  in  the  streets  is  one, 
and  the  increased  price  of  everything  another, 
while  in  a  good  many  imperceptible  ways  the 
amenities  of  existence  have  scarcely  been 
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improved.  Nevertheless,  in  one  respect  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amelioration,  the  interiors 
of  houses  being  far  more  artistically  decorated 
than  was  formerly  the  case. 

Though  this  improvement  is  said  to  have 
originated  owing  to  the  aesthetic  movement,  so 
quaintly  ridiculed  by  the  late  W.  S.  Gilbert  in 
Patience  just  about  the  time  when  Oscar  Wilde 
was  beginning  to  be  known,  there  were  certain 
individuals  who  had  a  good  influence  upon 
general  taste,  while  leading  others  to  interest 
themselves  in  various  phases  of  collecting 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  over¬ 
looked. 

A  connoisseur  fond  of  getting  together  objets 
d’ art  of  a  minor  kind  was  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio, 
an  Italian  diplomat  well  known  in  Victorian 
London.  A  competent  judge  of  beautiful  things, 
he  secured  many  a  bargain  in  Venice.  He  it  was 
who  first  made  people  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  so-called  “  coloured  glass  pictures,"  which  at 
the  present  day  fetch  a  large  price. 

Highly  popular  in  Society,  the  Marquis  lived 
for  many  years  in  the  Albany,  though  he  at  one 
time  shared  rooms  with  the  late  Lord  Granville 
in  Bruton  Street,  Berkeley  Square.  The  most 
genial  of  companions  and  a  very  "  clubbable  ” 
man,  the  Marquis  d’Azeglio  and  the  latter  were 
the  original  founders  of  the  St.  James’s  Club, 
about  1859,  which  was  started  as  an  offshoot  from 
the  Travellers’. 

D’Azeglio  had  been  one  of  Count  Cavour’s 
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principal  confidants,  and  helped  greatly  to  bring 
about  the  unity  of  Italy.  He  was  for  long  the 
cavalihe  servente  of  a  lady  who  was  one  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  relatives.  When  the  latter  was 
succeeded  at  the  Foreign  Office  by  Lord  Russell, 
Madame  Ratazzi,  whose  husband  was  Italian 
Prime  Minister,  told  d’Azeglio  that,  if  he  did  not 
attach  himself  in  the  same  capacity  to  one  of 
Lord  Russell’s  relatives,  he  would  lose  his  place, 
but  d’Azeglio  not  caring  to  do  this,  he  was 
superseded.  His  uncle,  the  statesman  and 
novelist,  was  named  Massimo  Azeglio.  Playing 
upon  this,  the  Italians  dubbed  the  nephew 
“  Minimo." 

The  Marquis  d’Azeglio  died  in  1890,  and  Lord 
Granville  followed  his  old  friend  to  the  grave 
about  a  year  later,  having  been  more  or  less 
unwell  for  some  time  previously.  Whatever 
different  opinions  may  have  existed  as  to  his 
qualities  as  a  statesman,  his  marvellous  amiability 
of  character  was  ever  universally  acknowledged, 
as  were  his  charm  of  manner  and  old-world 
courtesy  and  polish.  A  most  perfect  gentleman, 
“  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche.”  When  at  the 
Foreign  Office  Lord  Granville  was  simply  idolised 
by  the  foreign  diplomats  of  every  grade,  his  tact, 
urbanity,  and  personal  charm  were  generally 
recognised.  Never  perhaps  were  these  valuable 
qualities  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than 
during  a  crisis  which  occurred  at  Brooks’s  Club 
in  the  eighties,  when  the  introduction  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  had  caused  a  great  deal  of  blackballing 
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— Liberal  Unionists  using  their  power  against 
Home  Rulers  and  vice  versa.  At  one  time, 
indeed,  it  seemed  as  if  no  one  would  ever  be 
elected  at  all. 

Lord  Granville,  it  may  be  added,  was  irreverently 
nicknamed  “  Pussy,”  partly  in  allusion  to  some 
supposed  feline  features  his  face  possessed  and 
partly  on  account  of  his  pleasant,  purring  manner. 
Like  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Leveson- 
Gower,  Lord  Granville  was  a  first-rate  judge  of 
good  cooking ;  indeed  he,  Lord  Cowper,  and 
Mr.  Bischoffsheim  were  in  their  day  considered 
to  possess  the  three  best  cooks  in  London.  One 
was  famous  for  his  pastry,  the  other  for  the 
decorative  appearance  of  his  dishes,  while  the 
third  always  maintained  a  high  standard  even 
in  the  preparation  of  the  most  ordinary 
plats. 

In  the  late  eighties  there  were  few  places  in 
London  where  one  could  dine  elegantly,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  late  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte — who  had 
made  a  great  success  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operas — invented  the  Savoy  Hotel  that  dining 
out  received  its  first  impetus  in  London.  When 
the  hotel  was  first  opened  Mr.  D’Oyly  Carte 
organised  a  dinner,  which  was  remembered  for 
many  years  by  epicures  as  the  most  wonderful 
production  of  the  time.  Forty  guests  were 
invited.  The  dinner  began  at  seven  o’clock, 
and  ended  at  eleven.  It  was  presided  over 
by  Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  the  principal 
leader-writer  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  then 
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recognised  as  the  greatest  authority  on  the  art 
of  dining. 

This  dinner,  it  was  said,  cost  £200,  but  the 
advertisement  secured  by  this  then  novel  method 
must  have  been  worth  to  him  many  dozens  of 
thousands,  for  at  once  foreigners,  who  had 
hitherto  been  satisfied  to  go  to  De  Keyser’s  Hotel 
at  Blackfriars,  where  they  had  a  characteristic 
table  d’hote  at  long  tables,  flocked  to  the  Savoy, 
and  made  it  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  Europe. 
Relics  of  the  past,  it  may  be  added,  may 
still  be  seen  near  this  very  modern  building — 
the  little  red  plates  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
which  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  Savoy,  owned 
by  the  Duchy  since  the  thirteenth  century,  still 
being  maintained  in  pretty  well  their  ancient 
positions. 

The  Savoy  when  first  opened  had  no  doorway 
on  the  Strand,  the  entrance  being  on  the  Embank¬ 
ment.  Later  on  came  the  Hotel  Cecil — the 
quadrant  of  which,  built  by  Jabez  Balfour,  was 
originally  the  site  of  what  was  known  as  Cecil 
Street,  full  of  lodging-houses  of  a  mediaeval  kind. 
The  Carlton,  Ritz,  and  Claridge’s  did  not  exist. 
What  is  now  the  Berkeley  was  the  St.  James’s 
Hotel. 

All  the  Americans  went  to  the  Langham  Hotel, 
in  Langham  Place,  facing  Portland  Place.  The 
Metropole  and  the  Victoria  had  just  been  built, 
and  were  considered  marvels  of  comfort  in  their 
day. 

Outside  of  a  few  private  houses  it  was  then 
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impossible  to  get  a  really  first-class  dinner  in  the 
London  of  sjxty  years  ago,  and  if  you  wanted 
French  cooking  you  were  practically  obliged  to 
go  to  Paris  for  it.  Not  that  English  cooking 
was  altogether  hopeless,  for  there  was  simple  food 
of  an  excellent  kind.  There  was  not  indeed  a 
European  capital  which  provided  better  mutton- 
chops  or  more  luscious  steaks  than  London. 
Nevertheless,  except  for  the  Cafe  Royal,  la  haute 
cuisine  Fran^aise  did  not  exist.  On  the  whole 
it  would  seem  that  the  general  average  of  cooking 
in  private  houses  has  improved  since  Victorian 
days. 

An  absurdity,  however,  which  is  most  irritating 
to  anyone  who  knows  the  traditions  connected 
with  the  art  of  entertaining,  is  the  modern  fad  of 
dining  in  a  light  so  dim  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  see  what  one  is  eating. 

The  Victorians  liked  having  dinner  in  a  good 
light,  a  practice  for  which  they  had  the  authority 
of  that  pre-eminent  gastronomist,  Brillat  Savarin, 
who,  as  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  a  supreme  degree, 
laid  down  that  “  la  salle  a  manger  soit  eclair ee 
avec  luxe.”' 

The  practice  of  dining  in  semi-darkness  is  the 
more  criminal  as,  with  the  electric  light  of  the 
present  day,  a  cheerful  and  artistic  illumination 
of  the  dining-room  is  easily  to  be  attained.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  French,  who  well  under¬ 
stand  this  sort  of  thing,  absolutely  decline  to  dine 

1  Physiologic  du  Godl,  Meditation  XIV. 
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except  in  a  brilliant  light.  They  maintain,  with 
justice,  that  the  latter  promotes  sociability,  where¬ 
as  darkness  conduces  to  nothing  but  boredom  and 
gloom. 

The  gastronomists  of  a  past  age,  who  had 
forgotten  more  about  entertaining  than  their 
successors  will  ever  learn,  held  that  the  success 
of  a  dinner-party  was  greatly  enhanced  by  plenty 
of  light.  The  present  worship  of  darkness,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  doubt  in  some  degree  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  give  the  faded  charms  of  some  of  the 
female  guests  the  best  chance  of  escaping  notice. 
Nevertheless,  such  an  idea  is  founded  upon  no 
substantial  foundation,  for,  as  Frenchwomen  will 
tell  you,  there  is  nothing  which  shows  up 
wrinkles  and  lines  so  much  as  a  feeble  light, 
whereas  good  illumination  covers  a  multitude  of 
defects. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  London  of  half  a  century 
ago  or  so  could  boast  of  very  few  real  restaurants, 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  eating-houses 
and  hotels,  some  good  and  others  indifferent. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Square  contained 
a  good  many  of  the  latter.  One  alien  restaurateur 
who  put  Rum  Steak  ”  in  his  menu  gave  a  more 
accurate  definition  of  what  was  to  be  had  inside 
than  his  clients  knew. 

At  old  Long  s  Hotel  in  Bond  Street  a  good 
English  dinner  could  always  be  obtained.  A 
feature  here  was  the  excellence  of  the  whiskies 
and  sodas,  for  which,  and  for  its  devilled  soles, 
Long’s  had  a  great  reputation. 
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This  old  hostelry  boasted  one  of  the  last 
of  the  famous  school  of  English  waiters — 
William  by"  name — the  last  of  his  tribe.  There 
must  be  many  who  still  remember  the 
delightful  manners  and  suave  demeanour  of 
this  admirable  servant,  whom,  it  seemed,  nothing 
could  discomfit  or  even  surprise.  Under 
the  most  trying  circumstances  his  civility 
never  abated,  whilst  his  urbanity  was  proof 
against  all  manifestations  of  unreason  or  ill- 
temper.  William,  however,  was  of  more  refined 
appearance  and  address  than  the  old  English 
waiter  of  an  earlier  epoch — of  which  class  the 
famous  John  Collins,  of  Limmer’s,  was  the  arche¬ 
type.  Rubicund,  and  not  infrequently  bibulous, 
such  men  were  the  product  of  an  age  the  ways 
of  which  were  totally  different  from  those  in 
favour  to-day. 

One  of  their  chief  characteristics  was  the 
intense  respect  which  they  cherished  for  those  of 
their  clients  whom  they  considered  real  gentlemen. 
The  standard  of  gentility  necessary  to  ensure 
their  approbation  was  not  very  high.  In  the 
"  Tom  and  Jerry  ”  days  a  capacity  for  taking 
plenty  of  wine,  and  liberal  tipping,  were 
enough. 

One  of  these  waiters,  giving  evidence  in  the 
courts,  cast  an  amusing  sidelight  upon  the  ideas 
of  his  class  as  to  what  constituted  gentility. 

"  You  say  the  defendant  is  no  gentleman,” 
said  counsel.  "  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  ” 
"  ’Cause,  sir,  he  gives  me  sixpence  and  always 
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says  Thank  you  ’  when  I  hand  him  a  mutton- 
chop,  or  even  a  piece  of  bread.  Now,  a  real 
gentleman  never  does  this  ;  he  hollers  out,  ‘  Here, 
Bill,  get  me  a  mutton-chop,  or  I’ll  throw  this 
pepper-box  at  your  head,’  but  he  always  gives 
me  half  a  crown.  You  can’t  deceive  me  with  a 
gentleman,  your  worship.  ’Cause  why  ?  I  have 
seen  too  many  of  them  in  my  coffee-room  and 
on  the  race-course.” 

A  pleasant  characteristic  of  these  privileged 
servants  was  their  marvellous  memory  for  faces, 
and  their  most  expensive  their  partiality  for 
giving  clients  racing-tips,  which,  if  taken,  almost 
invariably  resulted  in  a  loss.  Such  men  would 
be  hopelessly  out  of  place  in  the  West  End 
restaurant  of  to-day,  for,  though  they  possessed 
a  number  of  good  qualities  of  a  special  kind, 
they  entirely  lacked  adaptability.  Besides  this] 
owing  to  their  complete  ignorance  of  foreign 
languages,  which  the  old  school  of  waiter 
heartily  despised,  they  would  be  quite  unable 
to  deal  with  the  polyglot  patrons  who  throng 
the  luxurious  palaces  where  cosmopolitans  take 
their  ease. 

The  new  style  of  luxurious  caravanserai  has 
effected  a  complete  change  in  London  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and,  after  making  a  some¬ 
what  feeble  fight,  the  vast  majority  of  old- 
fashioned  houses  of  refreshment  have  either  been 
forced  to  shut  their  doors  or  just  manage  to 
maintain  a  precarious  existence.  Except  where 
interesting  historical  associations  remain  as  an 
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alluring  bait,  the  old-fashioned  tavern  makes  no 
appeal  to  the  modern  diner-out.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  instances  of  modern  developments 
was  the  disappearance  of  the  Albion  Tavern  in 
Aldersgate  Street,  which,  up  to  comparatively 
recent  years,  was  a  famous  resort  for  dining. 
All  sorts  of  societies  used  to  hold  their  feasts 
there,  as  did  various  regiments.  Gradually,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Albion  found  itself  unable  to  compete 
with  the  newer  hotels,  and  its  doors  had  to  be 
closed,  while  its  splendid  stock  of  wine  was  sold 
at  auction.  Lighter  and  better  prepared  food,  a 
constantly  changing  menu,  first-class  attendance, 
and  the  increase  of  temperance,  have  all  contri¬ 
buted  to  make  the  modern  client  prefer  the 
palatial  hotel  or  restaurant  to  the  old  English 
taverns. 

Simpson’s,  however,  survives,  but  in  a 
modernised  form,  while  the  “  Cheshire  Cheese,” 
which  makes  an  especial  appeal  to  visitors  on 
account  of  its  eighteenth-century  associations, 
continues  to  flourish.  It  is  probable  that  a 
restaurant  fitted  up  with  good  furniture  and 
panelling  in  the  old  style,  and  supplying  first- 
class  English  food  at  a  moderate  price,  would 
have  a  fair  chance  of  success,  there  being  still 
a  number  of  people  who  like  to  eat  their  meals 
quietly,  provided  they  eat  well. 

London's  oldest  shop  is  said  to  be  Birch’s  in 
Cornhill,  the  confectionery  and  catering  firm, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  dates  from 
before  the  Great  Fire,  and  whose  name  has 
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always  been  associated  with  Lord  Mayors’ 
banquets. 

Birch’s  has  recently  been  demolished,  so  that 
a  bank  may  extend  its  counters  across  the  dining¬ 
rooms,  where  during  ten  reigns  the  men  who 
mattered  in  the  money  markets  discussed 
deals  and  sherry  and  buns,  or  attacked  patties 
and  pies  with  schoolboy  vigour.  A  strong-room 
will  be  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  subterranean 
ovens  which,  for  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries, 
kept  the  Cornhill  roadway  dry  in  the  heaviest 
rain.  The  roadway  in  question,  laid  in  1889, 
has  been  of  a  very  enduring  kind,  having  lasted 
till  the  end  of  1926,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  fact  that 
the  road  between  the  Mansion  House  and  Mansion 
House  Station  has  not  been  closed  to  traffic  for 
twenty-eight  years. 

In  the  way  of  endurance,  however,  this  is  nothing 
to  the  lasting  power  of  the  section  of  King  Street, 
Cheapside,  which  runs  from  Gresham  Street  to 
the  Guildhall  Yard.  It  is  fifty-two  years  since 
the  whole  of  King  Street  was  laid  with  compressed 
natural  rock  asphalt,  and  by  an  odd  slip  the 
Guildhall  end  of  it  was  missed  when  the  rest  was 
relaid  some  twenty-four  years  ago.  Thus  there 
remains  a  stretch  of  highway,  nearly  two  hundred 
yards  long,  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  busiest 
city,  which  has  stood  the  strain  of  fifty- two 
years’  traffic. 

The  historical  associations  of  the  old  Birch’s 
were  of  considerable  interest,  the  place  having 
been  well  established  when  Dance’s  Mansion 
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House  rose  up  hard  by,  and  when  the  Bank 
of  England  arose  opposite  the  quaint,  beetle- 
browed  green  front  which  had  become  a  landmark. 
It  was  old  when  the  stockbrokers  first  came  to 
Capel  Court,  and  within  its  hospitable  walls 
depressed  merchants  comforted  themselves  with 
the  famous  apricot  brandy  when  the  bells  of 
Charles  II.  ’s  Exchange  rang  their  last  peal  of 

Nae  luck  aboot  the  hoose  ”  before  crashing 
down  into  the  fire. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century 
it  is  seldom  that  a  monarch,  prince,  potentate, 
president,  or  premier  has  been  feasted  at  the 
Guildhall  without  the  gastronomic  aid  of  this 
ancient  firm — the  proprietors  of  the  establishment 
in  question  being  equally  proud  of  the  fact  that 
not  on  any  day  since  1690  has  it  failed  to  provide 
turtle-soup  for  the  clientele  of  the  shop,  although 
during  the  Great  War  the  “soup  chef”  had 
anxious  days  awaiting  the  arrival  of  ships  from 
the  East  Indies.  Only  a  chosen  few  know  the 
secret  of  the  preparation  of  the  turtle-soup, 
and  even  the  blank  cheques  of  Americans 
have  failed  to  extract  the  secret  of  the  punch 
— its  recognised  accompaniment.  It  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  Jamaica  rum,  finings,  sugar,  and 
lemon,  liqueured  by  brandy,  and  coloured  with 
claret. 

Birch's,  it  is  understood,  is  moving  this  month 
(April  1926)  to  Old  Broad  Street,  where  the 
squat,  old-fashioned  front  will  be  found  by  its 
customers  to  have  been  faithfully  reproduced  in 
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the  new  building,  and  all  the  ancient  fittings  will 
still  be  found  inside. 

When  the  old  house  was  pulled  down  the 
original  shop-front  became  the  property  of  Lord 
Kenyon,  the  previous  freeholder,  who,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  is  presenting  it  to  a  museum,  it  being 
his  wish  that  this  fine  old  piece  of  work  by  the 
Adam  brothers  should  be  preserved  for  the 
nation. 

More  than  a  hundred  coats  of  paint  have  been 
put  on  the  shop-front  in  the  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  since  it  was  built,  and  the  old  paint 
has  only  been  chipped  off  once.  There  is  half 
an  inch  of  green  and  brown  paint  on  the  woodwork. 

Three  fine  old  shop-fronts  still  in  position  in 
the  West  End  are  Lock’s,  the  hatter,  in  St.  James’s 
Street,  that  of  Messrs.  Savory  &  Moore,  the  well- 
known  chemists  in  New  Bond  Street,  of  a  later 
and  more  ambitious  type,  and  the  well-known 
bowed  front  of  Messrs.  Fribourg  &  Tryer  at 
No.  34  Haymarket.  The  exterior  of  this  famous 
tobacconist’s  has,  it  is  said,  remained  practically 
unchanged  since  1720,  about  which  year  the 
firm  was  founded  by  Monsieur  Fribourg,  a  Swiss, 
whose  entries  in  the  first  ledger,  which  is  still 
preserved,  were  often  made  in  French.  A  feature 
of  the  interior  of  the  house  is  a  very  handsome 
Adam  glass-panelled  screen,  with  glass-panelled 
doors.  This  would  appear  to  have  been  put  up 
to  separate  the  shop  from  a  living-room,  which, 
however,  has  long  been  put  to  other  uses.  The 
original  business  of  the  firm  was  mainly  snuff, 
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which  was  sold  in  considerable  quantities  up  to 
the  middle  qf  the  last  century — a  favourite  brand 
in  old  days  having  been  Spanish  Bran,  which 
cost  £3  a  pound.  Prince’s  Mixture,  as  formerly 
supplied  to  the  Prince  Regent,  was  to  be  found 
in  most  West  End  clubs  up  to  quite  a  recent 
date,  and  is  to  be  found  in  a  snuff-box  on  the 
mantelpieces  of  one  or  two  to-day. 
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i 

EVER  since  its  foundation  London  may  be  said 
to  have  been  going  into  the  country,  at  first 
slowly,  but  during  the  last  eighty  years 
or  so  with  considerable  speed.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  rural  life  within  the  bounds  of  the  town 
itself  during  a  past  age,  the  gardens  of  great 
mansions  and  of  monasteries  providing  many 
open  spaces  for  the  general  good. 

One  of  the  chief  of  these  was  Covent  Garden, 
or  the  old  Convent  Garden  of  the  monks  of 
Westminster.  Stowe,  in  his  Survey  of  London, 
refers  to  this  as  a  possession  of  the  Abbey,  and 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  garden  in  question 
was  long  used  by  the  monks  and  friars  and  by 
the  clergy  of  Westminster  generally  as  a  burying- 
ground  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  way  from 
the  boundaries  of  this  abbey  and  monastery  as 
distance  was  reckoned  in  those  days.  Later  on, 
in  the  space  now  bounded  by  houses  and  by  the 
colonnade,  the  said  monks  grew  their  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  carrots.  Becoming  good  business 
men,  they  eventually  realised  the  value  of  the 
ground  as  a  commercial  centre. 

To  the  public  they  were  generous  enough,  and 
many  a  favoured  servitor,  or  freedman  of  some 
serf-owner  who  had  paid  heavy  dues  to  purchase 
Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  was  granted 
the  privilege  of  erecting  a  mediaeval  stall  outside 
the  Convent  Garden  walls,  where  he  made  a 
living  by  the  sale  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  As 
time  went  on,  however,  the  monks  began  to  need 
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more  and  more  money  themselves,  for  which 
reason  the  rents  and  dues  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
costermongers  outside  the  convent  walls  eventually 
became  recognised  as  part  of  their  regular  income. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.,  however,  disaster 
overtook  monastic  institutions,  the  religious  houses 
all  over  England  being  dissolved  and  their  property 
taken  away.  Among  the  individuals  active  in 
following  the  example  of  the  King’s  agent, 
Cromwell,  was  John  Russell,  the  scion  of  a  Dorset¬ 
shire  family,  and  also  a  William  Sissylt,  an 
enterprising  Welshman,  who  had  attached  them¬ 
selves  to  his  train.  After  the  monasteries  and 
religious  houses  had  been  raided  and  the  King 
had  got  all  the  money  he  needed,  those  who 
abetted  and  supported  His  Majesty  and  his 
Vicar-General,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
came  in  for  their  share.  In  the  great  scramble 
which  took  place  for  the  monastic  spoils  the 
Russell’s  at  first  had  to  be  content  with  but  a  small 
share  of  loot,  and  this  mostly  in  the  country, 
where  rents  were  moderate ;  nevertheless,  the 
zeal  they  had  shown  was  not  forgotten. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset,  uncle  of  Edward  VI., 
had  to  come  first,  and,  this  being  so,  became  the 
first  secular  owner  of  the  Convent  Garden.  On 
the  attainder  of  this  nobleman,  however,  the  Earl 
of  Bedford  was  awarded  the  Convent  Garden  as 
a  Crown  gift.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
after  the  Russells  came  into  possession  of  the 
estate,  in  1552,  they  appear  to  have  abstained 
from  interference  with  old  customs,  the  garden 
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being  preserved  as  a  garden,  and  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  vendors  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
occupying  stalls  outside  its  walls  and  of  dealing 
with  the  old  monks  allowed  to  pursue  their  occu¬ 
pations  without  hindrance.  Ihe  only  change, 
as  far  as  they  were  concerned,  was  that  they 
bought  from  the  Earl  of  Bedford’s  steward  instead 
of  purchasing  from  the  porter  or  sacristan  of  the 
convent,  as  they  had  formerly  done.  There  is 
indeed  no  evidence  that  the  stall-holders  were 
even  asked  to  pay  any  rent  or  dues  for  their 
privilege.  The  imposition  of  these  came  later, 
but  not  until  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  had  recognised 
the  need  for  a  central  market.  London  had  by 
then  grown  all  round  the  old  Convent  Garden, 
and  the  place  had  become  the  recognised  place 
for  the  exchange  of  vegetable  produce. 

At  the  time  of  the  Great  Plague,  farmers  and 
fruit-growers  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  like  other  people,  grew  alarmed  and 
fled,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sellers  of  Covent 
Garden  had  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  new 
growers,  and  even  with  farmers  living  as  far  away 
as  Hertfordshire,  Kent,  and  Hampshire.  In 
modern  Covent  Garden  there  are  persistent  and 
numerous  legends  to  this  effect,  every  legend 
being  laden  with  a  wealth  of  circumstantial 
detail,  but  nevertheless  shadowy  and  vague.  All 
traditions,  however,  agree  in  one  respect — namely, 
that  there  are  certain  growers  who,  as  some 
recompense  of  their  courage  during  this  period, 
were  awarded  the  privilege  of  sending  their  produce 
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toll-free  into  the  market.  It  has  even  been 
declared  that  the  descendants  of  the  growers  in 
question  enjoy  this  privilege  to  the  present  day, 
and  here  and  there  it  is  reported  that  Messrs. 
So  and  So  are  the  owners  and  beneficiaries  under 
the  old  grant.  But  that  is  about  as  much  as 
can  be  ascertained.  The  Superintendent  of  the 
Market,  who  has  heard  of  these  privileges,  is 
said  to  be  desirous  to  discover  whether  they 
really  exist,  he  having  tried  to  trace  the  legend 
to  its  source.  His  opinion,  it  is  understood,  is 
that  at  one  time  at  least  such  a  legend  was  founded 
upon  truth. 

After  the  Great  Plague  had  ceased  the  farms 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London  were  soon 
supplying  the  metropolis  with  produce  as  before, 
and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  comparatively 
recent  years,  though  the  amount  of  cultivated 
ground  became  gradually  curtailed  as  the  metro¬ 
polis  spread  its  tentacles  into  the  country. 

A  hundred  years  ago  there  were  about  ten 
thousand  acres  of  ground  within  four  miles  of 
Charing  Cross  under  cultivation  for  vegetables, 
besides  about  three  thousand  acres  planted  with 
fruit  to  supply  the  London  market.  Gradually 
the  growth  of  the  great  city  pushed  the  market 
gardener  farther  and  farther  into  the  country, 
and  as  time  went  on  the  railway,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  took  the  place  of  the  wagons  which,  for 
many  generations,  had  made  their  way  to  Covent 
Garden.  Old  salesmen  of  the  market  lived  to  see 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  Cornwall,  the  Scilly  Isles, 
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France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  many 
other  more  distant  places  competing  with  the 
remote  outskirts  of  the  metropolis  ;  a  staggering 
blow  to  such  veterans  must  have  been  the  first 
arrival  of  choice  early  peas  from  such  a  country 
as  Algeria. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  farms 
close  around  the  metropolis  were  steadily  but 
slowly  disappearing  ;  London  was  spreading  itself, 
and  the  area  of  supply  for  its  needs  was  rapidly 
growing  wider.  By  the  sixties  the  Deptford  and 
Bermondsey  gardens  had  been  curtailed,  those  at 
Hoxton  and  Hackney  covered  with  houses,  while 
the  Brompton  and  Kensington  nurseries,  the  home 
of  vegetables  for  centuries,  had  been  dug  up. 
All  the  farms  formerly  close  to  London  have  now 
long  been  absorbed  into  the  city  itself,  though 
here  and  there  remains  of  the  old  buildings 
survive. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  Islington,  which  is 
now  anything  but  rural,  was  full  of  meadows  and 
orchards.  Laycock’s  Farm,  then  occupying  all 
the  land  between  what  is  now  the  Liverpool  Road 
and  Upper  Street,  comprised  some  500  acres  of 
what  a  contemporary  survey  described  as  “  most 
excellent  pasture  and  meadow  land  ”  ;  all  this  is 
now  blotted  out  by  commonplace  houses  of  the 
most  inartistic  description.  Richard  Laycock, 
who  was  a  substantial  farmer  in  the  days  of 
George  III.,  owned  about  six  hundred  cows, 
eighty  horses,  and  fifty  wagons  and  carts.  He 
supplied  all  parts  of  London  with  milk,  which 
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was  brought  into  the  town  by  a  number  of  milk¬ 
maids,  most  of  whom  were  Welsh. 

Up  to  the  early  part  of  1926  one  of  his  farm¬ 
yards,  together  with  a  row  of  stables  and  cattle- 
byres,  still  stood  at  the  back  of  Laycock  Street, 
Highbury.  In  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  all 
these  farm  buildings  were  swept  away  in  March, 
a  new  housing  scheme  thus  destroying  the  last 
link  between  the  "  Merrie  Islington  ”  of  the 
past  and  modern  London.  Incidentally,  it  may 
be  added  that  the  hay  harvest  once  caused  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  to  flock  to  Laycock's, 
where  they  lodged  with  cottagers  and  reaped  a 
modest  harvest  of  cash  in  return  for  their  labours 
on  the  farm. 

As  late  as  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  superb  view  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
heights  of  Islington.  To-day  this  seems  impos¬ 
sible,  yet  people  used  to  make  a  point  of  arriving  at 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  an  hour  before  the  time  of 
commencement  for  the  express  purpose  of  sitting 
in  one  of  the  arbours  of  the  adjoining  tea-gardens, 
in  which  were  lilac  in  the  springtime,  and  honey¬ 
suckle,  and  afterwards  fine  hops  and  scarlet- 
runners.  There  they  would  watch  boys  fishing 
in  the  new  river  under  the  shade  of  the  fine  trees, 
drinking  a  pint  of  wine  the  while,  sent  over  from 
the  adjoining  theatre. 

Islington,  like  other  suburbs  of  old  London, 
at  one  time  contained  a  number  of  tea-gardens 
where  the  populace  used  to  go  and  enjoy  itself 
on  fine  summer  afternoons  or  evenings.  In  this 
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district  was  also  Highbury  Barn,  a  dancing-place 
with  an  out-pf-door  crystal  platform,  famous  in 
its  day,  where  the  habitual  frequenters  were  to  a 
great  extent  clerks  and  work-girls  fond  of  a  little 
amusement.  Here  a  highly  respected  Liberal 
politician  of  extremely  austere  appearance  first 
met  the  lady  who  was  to  become  his  wife. 

The  respectable  element  which  frequented 
Highbury  Barn  was  in  the  last  days  of  that  resort 
rather  crowded  out  by  an  undesirable  class  of 
visitor,  the  demi-monde  and  its  admirers  from 
the  West  End  taking  to  going  there,  which  began 
to  give  the  place  a  bad  name.  Highbury  Barn 
and  its  gardens  were  among  the  first  of  the  public 
dancing-places  in  or  close  to  the  metropolis  to  be 
done  away  with  when  the  craze  for  dragooning 
everyone  into  virtue  (still  in  full  swing)  began  to 
rage — the  last  open-air  resort  of  the  same  kind 
to  go  was  Cremorne. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century  it  used  to 
be  the  fashion  for  Londoners  at  the  proper  season 
to  drive  out  to  the  market  and  fruit  gardens, 
which  then  lay  at  an  easy  distance  from  town, 
and  eat  fruit  there.  This  form  of  relaxation  was 
quite  fashionable  at  one  time,  the  products  of 
certain  gardens  being  more  popular  than  that  of 
others. 

There  were  a  good  many  nursery-gardens  at 
Paddington,  where  they  continued  to  exist  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  whilst  some 
hundreds  of  acres  near  what  is  now  Battersea 
Park  were  utilised  for  the  same  purpose  up  to 
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much  more  recent  times.  The  gardens  here  were 
especially  noted  for  the  early  fruit  and  vegetables 
which  they  produced,  as  also  for  their  asparagus, 
said  to  be  the  best  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  Hammersmith  also  was  famous  for 
its  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  the  like,  all  of 
which  were  grown  in  great  perfection.  Here  as 
late  as  the  fifties  people  went  to  eat  fruit.  Fulham 
too  formerly  produced  a  great  quantity  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and,  though  several  acres  of  land 
which  had  previously  served  for  this  purpose  were 
put  to  other  uses  in  1865,  the  ground  stretching 
towards  Hammersmith  and  North  End  was  pretty 
well  covered  with  market-gardens  as  late  as  the 
seventies. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  as  recently  as 
eighty  or  ninety  years  ago  Chelsea  and  Hammer 
smith  were  considered  quite  in  the  country.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in 
the  Royal  Blue  Book  for  1826  Chelsea  Farm  is 
given  as  the  "  country  residence  ”  of  Lady 
Cremorne.  The  ground  occupied  by  this  lady’s 
house,  after  being  utilised  for  the  celebrated 
Cremorne  Gardens,  has  now  been  covered  with 
streets. 

Fulham,  it  may  be  added,  was  at  one  time 
celebrated  for  its  vines,  from  which  in  monkish 
times  quite  considerable  quantities  of  wine  was 
made.  The  money  of  those  days  is  still  preserved 
in  the  district  by  the  Vineyard,  a  picturesque 
little  old  house  standing  in  its  own  grounds,  which 
the  present  owner,  Lord  Beaverbrook,  has  put 
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into  good  repair  without  impairing  anything  of 
its  old-fashioned  charm. 

A  fairly  spacious  vaulted  room  beneath  this 
house  rather  gives  the  impression  of  the  place 
having  at  one  time  been  connected  with  a  monastic 
house.  This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  case, 
but  it  seems  likely  that  the  chamber  in  question 
was  at  some  former  period  used  for  storing  barrels 
of  the  wine  made  in  the  district  from  vines  grown 
on  the  surrounding  land — the  name  of  the  house 
being  without  doubt  an  allusion  to  what  was  once 
an  important  industry  in  this  district. 

The  growth  of  the  metropolis  in  old  days  was 
apt  to  result  in  the  erection  of  well-built 
houses,  the  mania  for  creating  long  rows  of  poor, 
jerry-built  little  villas  being  a  development  of 
modern  times.  The  once  fashionable  districts 
of  Bloomsbury  and  Soho  arose  under  William  III. 
and  Queen  Anne,  while  in  the  reigns  of  the  Georges 
the  Portland,  Portman,  and  Grosvenor  estates 
became  covered  with  houses.  Some  years  ago 
the  Bloomsbury  and  Bedford  Square  district  had 
lost  most  of  its  old-fashioned,  solid  respectability, 
the  well-built  houses — a  number  of  which  are  now 
once  again  regaining  a  well-deserved  prestige — 
giving  palpable  evidence  of  having  seen  better 
days.  The  date  when  this  quiet  neighbourhood 
first  began  to  enter  upon  a  period  of  social  decay 
was  about  1828,  when  a  great  removal  towards 
the  West  End  set  in.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century  much  of  the  rank  and  fashion 
of  the  town  lived  there,  as  may  be  observed  from 
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the  fine  architecture  of  old  houses  in  Great 
Ormond  Street  and  Queen  Square. 

In  the  Victorian  Era,  as  has  been  said,  in 
consequence  of  the  careless  way  in  which  the 
suburbs  of  London  were  developed,  much  natural 
beauty  was  needlessly  destroyed,  little  account 
being  taken  of  anything  beyond  the  erection  of 
rows  of  hideous  houses.  A  hundred  years  ago 
it  was  not  far  from  Bloomsbury  to  fields,  hedge¬ 
rows,  and  green  lanes,  all  now  long  covered  with 
bricks  and  mortar.  It  is  strange  to  reflect  that 
not  very  much  longer  than  a  century  ago  the 
Bayswater  Road — originally  Bayswater  Lane — 
was  purely  rural  in  its  surroundings. 

Though  a  very  old  London  thoroughfare,  Oxford 
Street  is  a  comparatively  new  name,  for  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  last  century  it  was  called  Oxford 
Road.  At  one  end,  in  the  old  days,  was  Tyburn 
Turnpike,  a  veritable  barrier,  closing  not  only 
this  road,  but  the  Edgware  Road  too.  Here 
stood  a  single  turnpike  man,  who  took  toll  and 
gave  tickets  in  exchange.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that,  when  the  houses  east  and 
west  of  Stratford  Place,  Oxford  Street,  were 
recently  rebuilt,  the  square  Adam  posts,  with 
their  lions,  were  preserved.  In  1865  the  turnpike 
gates  on  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  roads  were 
removed,  and  the  next  year  those  who  drove  to 
the  Derby  did  not  pull  up  at  Kennington  and 
Sutton,  as  people  had  been  wont  to  do  ever  since 
the  great  race  had  first  been  run.  In  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  the  turnpikes,  there  were 
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amusing  scenes  at  some  of  the  gates  and  sidebars 
around  London.  Cab-drivers  knew  that  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  was  the  time  when  the  new  Act 
of  Parliament  would  come  into  operation,  and 
refused  to  pay  toll ;  the  gatekeepers,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  few 
remaining  minutes  left  to  them  to  increase  their 
takings.  The  police,  however,  soon  put  a  stop 
to  the  confusion,  and,  those  who  had  purchased 
the  material  of  the  gates  and  houses  appearing 
on  the  scene  in  a  very  short  time,  keepers,  bars, 
and  tollgates  disappeared  for  ever. 

In  connexion  with  turnpikes,  a  curious  incident 
was  a  legal  point  raised  in  the  fifties  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  Court  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
had  to  decide  whether  a  person  driving  in  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  carriages  was  liable  to  pay  toll.  In 
the  case  in  question  a  Mrs.  Groves,  the  wife  of 
Major  Groves,  was  driving  through  Bathampton, 
in  Somersetshire,  in  one  of  the  Queen’s  carriages, 
driven  by  the  Queen’s  servants.  She  refused 
to  pay  toll,  and  the  toll-keeper  brought  his 
action.  It  was  contended  on  his  part  that  the 
toll  was  personal,  and  did  not  depend  on  the 
ownership  of  the  carriage.  But  the  Court 
overruled  that  pleading,  and  laid  it  down  that 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  gave  exemption 
to  the  carriage  whenever  used  by  Her  Majesty’s 
permission. 

A  district  of  London  which  within  recent  years 
has  become  fashionable  is  that  bordering  upon 
Regent’s  Park,  in  Victorian  days  an  essentially 
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middle-class  neighbourhood,  unlike  the  adjoining 
St.  John’s  Wood,  which  at  a  no  very  remote 
period  was  inhabited  by  a  mass  of  people 
euphemistically  called  Bohemian.  The  Grove  of 
the  Evangelists,  as  it  was  nicknamed  in  the  early 
eighties,  is  really  a  relic  of  the  great  forest  of 
Middlesex,  which  was  mainly  composed  of  oaks, 
and  extended  all  over  Primrose  Hill  and  old 
Marylebone  Park.  In  Fitzstephen’s  Survey  of 
the  Metropolis,  written  between  1170  and  1182, 
it  is  stated  that  beyond  the  cultivated  ground 
“  a  forest  extends,  full  of  lairs  and  coverts  of 
beasts  and  game — stags,  bucks,  boars,  and  wild 
bulls.” 

As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
the  existence  of  this  forest  had  been  impaired, 
though  enough  trees  remained  to  shelter  game 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  From 
Primrose  Hill,  it  may  be  added,  probably  the 
last  remnants  of  the  old  forest  disappeared  in 
1882,  when  five  large,  hollow  oak-trees,  each  a 
couple  of  spans  and  upwards  in  girth,  were 
removed,  in  one  of  which  a  wallet  of  guineas  was 
said  to  have  been  discovered.  As  late  as  two 
hundred  years  ago  the  adjoining  Marylebone 
Park  was  a  rural  spot,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  as  Macaulay  said,  “  cattle  fed  and 
sportsmen  wandered  with  guns  and  dogs  over 
the  site  of  the  borough  of  Marylebone  ”  ;  and 
earlier,  in  1638,  in  the  comedy  Tottenham  Court, 
by  Thomas  Nabbs,  the  milkmaid’s  song  testifies 
to  the  rural  character  of  the  place. 
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In  Mary's  time  the  park  witnessed  a  warlike 
scene  in  connection  with  one  of  the  organised 
attempts  to  dethrone  the  Queen.  The  indictment 
of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton  for  high  treason, 
because  he,  with  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  and  others, 
conspired  to  depose  and  destroy  the  Queen,  states 
that  “  the  said  Sir  Nicholas  plotted  to  take  and 
hold  the  Tower,  levy  war  in  Kent  and  Devonshire, 
etc.,  and,  with  Sir  Henry  Isley  and  others,  on 
January  26th  1554,  rose  with  2,000  men,  marched 
from  Kent  to  Southwark,  and  by  Brentford  and 
Marylebone  Park  to  London,  the  Queen  being 
then  at  Westminster,  but  were  overthrown  by 
her  army." 

The  ancient  sporting  reputation  of  this  district 
has  now  long  been  extinct,  but  during  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  not  only  was  there  a  Ranger  of 
Marylebone  Park,  but  a  keeper  who  received  a 
fee  of  £12  13s.  4 d.,  and  a  keeper  of  the  woods  and 
gardens  who  received  a  salary  of  £10.  Even  as 
late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Marylebone 
Park  presented  quite  a  rural  and  farm-like 
appearance,  with  its  herds  of  cattle,  hedged-in 
fields,  and  quaint  old  farmyard  buildings.  Several 
of  the  latter  stood  near  to  the  north-east  end  of 
the  present  Toxophilite  Grounds,  the  foundations 
of  which  were  dug  up  and  removed  when  the 
adjoining  shrubbery  was  formed  in  1888. 

Old  Marylebone  Manor  House  was  originally  a 
sort  of  palace  attached  to  the  Royal  park  of 
Marylebone,  its  golden  days  having  been  during 
the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  chiefly  on 
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account  of  the  fine  hunting  for  which  the  park 
and  adjoining  forests  were  noted.  Its  site  was 
opposite  the  present  V  ork  Gate,  on  ground  now 
partly  occupied  by  Devonshire  Mews,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  old  church  of  St.  Marylebone. 
Built  during  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  Manor 
House  seems  to  have  been  an  imposing  mansion, 
consisting  of  a  large  central  block  and  two  wings, 
with  a  projecting  entrance-porch  and  a  deep 
dormer  roof  supported  by  numerous  pillars.  Five 
gables  terminated  the  back  or  garden  front  wall 
of  the  house.  It  was  built  of  brick,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  turret  with  clock  and  bell, 
the  whole  being  walled  around  and  the  garden 
planted  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  rooms  were 
of  large  size,  particularly  the  reception-room, 
saloon,  and  gallery,  the  decoration  of  an  artistic 
kind. 

During  the  time  that  it  was  vested  in  the  Crown 
this  Manor  House  was  frequently  used  as  a 
temporary  residence  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
here  she  entertained  visitors  who  were  asked  to 
hunt  in  the  Royal  Park  of  Marylebone.  It  is 
recorded  that  for  the  amusement  of  the  Russian 
Ambassadors  a  stag  was  hunted  within  the  pales 
of  the  park.  Hares  and  foxes  were  frequently 
hunted. 

In  the  history  of  the  royal  progresses  of  that 
Queen  it  is  also  recorded  that  “  on  February  3, 
1600,  the  Ambassadors  from  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  other  Muscovites  rode  through  the 
City  of  London  to  Marylebone  Park,  and  there 
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hunted  at  their  pleasure,  and  shortly  afterwards 
returned  homewards.”  Henry  VIII.  lived  at 
certain  periods  in  the  old  Manor  House  or  Hunting 
Lodge.  The  latter  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  Forest  family,  by  whom  it  was  partially 
remodelled,  several  additions  being  made.  About 
the  year  1703  the  house  was  turned  into  a  school 
by  a  certain  clergyman  named  Fountayne,  who 
kept  about  a  hundred  boarders,  amongst  whom 
was  the  well-known  and  eccentric  George  Hanger, 
afterwards  known  as  Lord  Coleraine.  This 
remarkable  house  was  pulled  down  in  1791,  and 
some  livery  stables  now  occupy  its  site.  Behind 
the  Manor  House  stood,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  famous  Marylebone  tea-gardens,  at 
that  time  much  frequented  by  the  nobility. 

Affairs  of  honour  were  frequently  settled  in  the 
lonely  fields  of  old  Marylebone  Park,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  chronicles  of  the  time,  a  duel  which  attracted 
a  considerable  amount  of  attention  was  fought 
there  during  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract  : 

“  Sir  Charles  Blount,  afterwards  Earl  of  Devon¬ 
shire,  a  very  comely  young  man,  having  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  a  tilt,  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  sent  him  a  Chess  Queen  of  Gold 
enamelled,  which  he  tied  upon  his  arm  with  a 
crimson  ribband.  Essex  perceiving  it,  said  with 
affected  scorn,  ‘  Now  I  perceive  every  fool  must 
have  a  favour.’  At  this  Sir  Charles  challenged, 
fought  him  in  the  Marylebone  Park,  disarmed 
him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  thigh.” 
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The  park  changed  rapidly  between  1786  and 
1792,  when  hedges  were  uprooted — one  only 
having  escaped  destruction — old  lanes  levelled, 
farm  buildings  pulled  down,  and  later,  in  1840, 
the  whole  of  the  land  belonging  to  three  farms 
thrown  into  one  broad  expanse  of  park.  The 
operations  carried  out  at  that  time — the  making 
of  roads  and  paths  through  the  park,  the  drainage 
of  the  swampy  land,  and  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs — all  completely  obliterated  the  rural 
character  of  the  old  farmlands. 

At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  Marylebone 
Park  was  divided  into  forty-three  fields,  fully  543 
acres  in  extent,  and  was  held  by  three  tenants. 
With  the  removal  of  farm  buildings,  hedges,  and 
lanes,  the  felling  of  timber  and  levelling  of  ground, 
these  old  farms  quickly  disappeared,  and  the 
Tybourne  stream,  which  flowed  through  the  park 
from  Hampstead  and  St.  John's  Wood,  was 
almost  completely  obliterated  by  the  making  of 
the  Regent's  Canal.  Remains  of  the  old  bed  of 
the  stream  and  some  natural  hollows  of  the 
ground  through  which  it  flowed  from  Charles 
Street  to  the  west  end  of  the  lake  still  existed  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  site  of  the  present 
lake  in  Regent  s  Park  was  a  series  of  small  ponds 
and  a  stretch  of  marshy  ground  fed  by  the 
Tybourne  and  its  branches ;  while  two  small 
ponds  which  formed  the  eastern  arm  of  the  lake 
were  not  far  from  the  present  York  Bridge.  The 
lake  has  now,  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  come  to  be 
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regarded  as  a  haven  of  refuge  by  wild  birds,  who 
flock  to  London  in  hard  weather.  An  unusual 
arrival  in  January  1926  was  a  kingfisher,  which 
was  seen  in  this  park.  The  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens  has  from  time  to  time  also 
noticed  lately  flocks  of  widgeon,  blue  and  long¬ 
tailed  tits,  linnets,  missel-thrushes,  and  numbers 
of  finches. 

The  making  of  Regent’s  Park  necessitated  the 
destruction  of  a  number  of  rural  paths,  including 
that  of  one  from  where  is  now  York  Gate  across 
Well  an  s  Farm  to  Primrose  Hill.  Others  included 
ancient  tracks  to  Hampstead,  Highgate,  Kilburn, 
and  Kentish  Town,  the  whole  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  having  been  entirely  changed  from 
what  it  was  about  1786,  when  Bowie’s  map  shows 
Park  Farm  subdivided  into  fields,  with  the  farm 
buildings,  six  in  number,  and  a  small  pond  on  the 
south  side  near  York  Bridge. 

A  road  then  ran  almost  northwards  from  the 
turnpike  past  Park  Farm,  at  which  point  it 
divided,  one  passing  over  Primrose  Hill  to  Hamp¬ 
stead  and  the  other  to  St.  John’s  Wood.  The 
road  to  Primrose  Hill  and  Hampstead  was  of  a 
particularly  rural  description,  and  was  frequently 
used  by  Londoners  as  a  pleasant  and  secluded 
walk. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Marylebone  was  a  small  village  surrounded  by 
fields,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant 
from  any  part  of  the  metropolis.  Indeed  in  1820 
the  painting  by  Glover  of  Primrose  Hill  and  the 
Qv 
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Ornamental  Water,  taken  from  Clarence  Gate, 
shows  a  party  of  hay-makers  sketched  from  life, 
and  only  three  buildings  scattered  about  near 
where  the  present  church  now  stands. 

In  his  History  of  London,  published  in  1806, 
Lambert  says,  "  Marylebone  was  a  small  village 
almost  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearest  part  of 
the  metropolis  ;  indeed,  it  was  formerly  so  distinct 
and  separate  from  London  as  not  to  be  included 
in  most  histories  and  topographical  works  devoted 
to  the  metropolis.”  Fifty  years  later  a  great 
change  had  occurred,  for  in  the  Original  in  1855 
it  is  recorded  that  “  the  beauty  of  Regent’s  Park, 
both  as  to  buildings  and  grounds,  seems  like  the 
effect  of  magic  when  contrasted  with  the  recent 
remembrance  of  the  quagmire  of  filth  and  the 
cowsheds  and  wretched  dwellings  of  which  they 
now  occupy  the  place.” 

What  is  now  known  as  Marylebone  Green  was 
formerly  subdivided  into  several  fields,  and  farm 
buildings  of  a  very  primitive  description  occupied 
the  present  site  of  the  shrubbery  and  other  grounds 
near  to  the  superintendent’s  house.  In  the  course 
of  the  alterations  many  remains  of  the  old  farm¬ 
yard  were  unearthed,  including  the  foundations 
and  posts  of  buildings,  together  with  buried 
skeletons  of  cows  and  other  farm  stock.  In  old 
days  much  of  Marylebone  Park  Fields  was  almost 
inaccessible  to  the  general  public,  and  it  is  said 
that  few  persons  wandered  so  far  north  as  the 
site  of  the  present  games  ground  near  the  centre 
of  the  park. 
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The  present  Regent’s  Park  is  only  old  Maryle- 
bone  Park  laid  out  in  a  modern  form.  This  work 
was  begun  in  1812,  and  thrown  open  to  the  public 
in  1838.  It  was  named  after  the  Prince  Regent, 
under  whose  auspices  the  work  of  reconstruction 
was  commenced,  and  for  whom  it  was  intended  to 
build  a  palace  in  the  centre  of  the  grounds. 
Another  idea  was  to  connect  the  park  with  Carlton 
House,  and  this  design,  though  never  carried  out, 
gave  birth  to  Regent  Street.  As  early  as  1793 
the  architect  to  the  Duke  of  Portland  submitted 
a  plan  to  the  Surveyor-General  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Marylebone  Park,  and  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  offered  a  reward  of  £1,000  for  an 
approved  plan  for  laying  out  the  whole  of  the 
estate. 

From  a  copy  of  the  Treasury  minute,  dated 
2nd  July,  1793,  it  would  appear  that  six  plans 
of  the  estate  were  supplied  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  ;  and  Mr.  Nash,  Architect  and  Surveyor 
of  W  oods  and  Forests,  and  Messrs.  Leverton  and 
Chawner  of  the  Land  Revenue  Department,  were 
required  to  submit  plans  for  the  rearrangement 
of  the  Marylebone  Park  estate.  Several  plans 
were  furnished,  and  that  of  Mr.  Nash,  being 
approved,  was  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  an 
Act  for  carrying  the  work  into  execution  was 
passed. 

Mr.  James  Morgan  laid  out  the  Park  to  Nash’s 
plans.  For  a  long  period  of  time  the  site  presented 
a  most  animated  scene  of  digging,  rubbish¬ 
burning,  and  laying  out,  the  work  proceeding  in 
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a  most  leisurely  manner;  indeed,  in  Walks  through 
London,  published  in  1817,  the  park  is  spoken  of 
as  “  not  likely  to  receive  a  speedy  completion," 
though  one  of  the  greatest  Sunday  promenades 
about  the  town. 

Though  opened  in  the  spring  of  1830,  the  public 
were  for  several  years  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
roads  and  paths  only,  the  greensward  being 
devoted  to  grazing,  while  tree-planting  and  general 
ground-work  improvements  were  being  carried 
out.  The  park  proper,  particularly  the  north¬ 
western  side  and  bridges,  was  not  thrown  open 
tih  several  years  after  1838. 

At  Dorset  Square,  adjoining  the  park,  there 
was,  until  1814,  a  small  cricket  ground  owned  by 
one  Lord,  a  publican.  When,  however,  building 
began  upon  Crown  property,  Mr.  Lord  was 
compelled  to  give  up  his  cricket  ground,  which 
afterwards  found  a  home  in  Marylebone  Park, 
at  what  was  then  called  the  North  Bank.  This, 
however,  was  not  a  permanent  ground,  and 
a  field  near  Hampstead  was  rented,  which 
gradually  grew  into  the  Lord’s  Cricket  Ground 
of  to-day. 

Primrose  Hill,  now  an  open  space  of  the  some¬ 
what  mechanical  type  dear  to  those  who  pride 
themselves  upon  metropolitan  improvements,  was 
once  a  sort  of  open  common  where  all  sorts  of 
people  were  wont  to  congregate.  Before  its 
purchase  by  the  Crown  in  1842,  and  later,  the 
hill  indeed  was  the  resort  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
of  a  very  rough  and  rowdy  class  of  visitors,  the 
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behaviour  of  whom  was  frequently  referred  to  in 
the  Press  as  constituting  a  scandal. 

The  proximity  of  Primrose  Hill  to  Chalk  Farm 
Tavern,  with  its  tea-garden  and  adjoining  fields, 
where,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  affairs  of  honour 
had  been  settled,  and  where  balls,  promenades, 
wrestling-matches,  and  prize-fights  were  freely 
engaged  in,  all  tended  to  rowdy  behaviour.  The 
old  tavern  was  pulled  down  in  1853,  and  modern 
buildings  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  tea-gardens 
and  duelling-grounds,  which  in  their  day  made  the 
locality  notorious. 

Primrose  Hill  has  undergone  much  change 
within  the  last  eighty  years  or  so,  since  it  became 
Crown  property.  The  ancient  Barrow  Hill  has 
disappeared,  and  the  separate  fields,  with  miry 
lanes  and  decrepit-looking  fences,  have  all  been 
levelled  and  thrown  into  one  expanse  of  parkland. 
The  ancient  oak-trees,  too,  for  which  the  hill  and 
adjoining  St.  John’s  Wood  were  at  one  time 
remarkable,  have  gradually  died  out  or  been 
removed.  In  consequence  of  the  so-called  im¬ 
provements,  some  wild  plants  that  used  to  be 
found  on  the  hill  have  disappeared. 

The  barrow  in  question  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  in  past  times,  the  first  mention  of 
it  being  in  a  charter  at  the  British  Museum  dated 
986,  the  name  of  Primrose  Hill  not  occurring  before 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  one  of  the  Rox- 
borough  ballads  in  1621.  The  name  Greenberry 
Hill,  which  was  used  as  late  as  1790,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  title  which  matched  the  separate  names  of 
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the  three  murderers  of  Sir  Edmund  Godfrey, 
whose  body  was  found  on  the  hill  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  1678.  According  to  an  old  survey  in 
the  British  Museum,  the  name  Greenberry  Hill 
was,  however,  in  use  long  before  1678,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  no  reference  to  Godfrey. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name  Barrow  Hill, 
considerable  differences  of  opinion  exist,  but  in 
all  likelihood  it  was  the  burial-place  of  some  great 
chieftain,  the  word  barrow  meaning  “  cover  ''  or 
“  shelter/' 

The  land  just  on  the  other  side  of  Primrose 
Hill  belongs,  or  belonged,  to  Eton  College,  for 
which  reason  several  streets  on  the  property  have 
names  associated  with  that  school.  Off  Primrose 
Hill  Road  are  Ainger  Road  (an  allusion  to  a  well- 
known  and  highly  respected  master),  Oppidans' 
Road,  Fellows  Road,  and  King  Henry’s  Road. 
Unfortunately  the  architecture  of  the  houses  in 
these  streets  is  not  of  an  artistic  description.  The 
founder  of  Eton,  who  loved  beautiful  things, 
might  well  have  inspired  the  builder  with  more 
aesthetic  ideas  ! 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  Queen  Victoria’s 
reign  many  interesting  relics  of  old  London  still 
survived,  including  curious  bits  of  the  ancient 
villages  at  Hampstead,  Hackney,  Bromley,  and 
elsewhere.  Fairfax  House  at  Putney  and  the 
so-called  Cromwell’s  House  at  Shepherd’s  Bush 
were  still  in  existence,  as  was  Earl’s  Court  House, 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  Dr.  John  Hunter 
from  1764  to  1795. 
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Clapham  and  Hackney  still  contained  fine  villas 
and  mansion^,  which  were  the  abode  of  rich  mer¬ 
chants,  many  of  which  class  to-day  are  whirled  in 
luxurious  motor-cars  either  to  palatial  mansions 
in  the  West  End  or  further  afield  right  out  of 
London. 

Gradually,  however,  fine  old  houses  began 
to  fall  before  the  pick.  In  1873  was  demolished 
the  last  remaining  example  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren’s  work  in  Camberwell — an  educational 
establishment,  it  had  for  years  been  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  foremost  grammar  schools  in  the 
country.  This  old  mansion  was  identified  with 
many  interesting  historical  memories,  from  the 
fact  of  it  having  at  one  time  been  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Thrale,  and  the  family  who  founded  the 
great  firm  of  Barclay,  Perkins,  and  Co.,  when  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  frequent  visitor  there. 

Highgate  and  Hampstead  were  considered 
especially  healthy  by  prosperous  citizens  who 
often  had  what  might  then  have  been  described 
as  small  country  houses  there.  At  Hampstead 
there  seems  to  have  been  wells  where  people  went 
to  drink  the  waters,  mineral  springs  of  any  kind 
being  then  in  great  repute. 

Some  of  the  spacious  grounds  attached  to  fine 
old  houses,  such  as  Holly  Lodge,  are  being  broken 
up  for  building  purposes,  but  Kenwood,  originally, 
in  all  probability,  Caen  Wood,  has  happily  been 
saved. 

In  comparatively  recent  days  other  outlying 
districts  of  London,  such  as  Norwood,  were 
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considered  as  regular  health  resorts,  while  as  late 
as  1871  Brompton,  lying  low,  was  supposed  to 
be  a  first-rate  retreat  for  consumptive  people  on 
account  of  its  moist  and  warm  air.  Such  an 
idea,  of  course,  is  exactly  opposed  to  the 
teachings  of  modern  science,  which  prescribes 
widely  different  conditions  as  being  necessary  for 
the  cure  of  tuberculosis. 

South  Kensington,  now  part  of  town,  only  arose 
about  1854,  when  the  once  rural  Chelsea  was 
already  becoming  crowded  with  poor,  living  in 
miserable  dwellings,  nearly  all  of  which  have 
been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  high-class 
residences. 

There  is  now  no  vacant  land  in  Kensington, 
but  fifty  years  ago  there  were  many  areas, 
especially  in  South  Kensington,  consisting  of 
delightful  fields.  The  greatest  changes  have 
taken  place  within  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Famous  houses  that  used  to  be  in  the  borough 
have  either  disappeared  or  been  converted 
into  flats.  Kensington  is  still  in  its  infancy, 
however.  Many  developments  have  been  planned, 
including  the  widening  to  eighty  feet  of 

the  Kensington  High  Street  and  Kensington 
Road. 

As  London  spread  out  into  the  country  all  sorts 
of  strange  villas  were  built.  In  1856,  for  instance, 
an  eccentric  gentleman  of  fortune,  named  Saunders, 
took  a  fancy  to  build  himself  a  house  in  the  suburbs 
with  stone  from  the  fortifications  of  Sebastopol. 
Going  out  to  the  Crimea  in  a  small  yacht,  he 
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himself  procured  the  material  wherewith  to  carry 
out  his  eccentric  idea. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  aristocracy, 
following  the  example  of  the  French  noblesse, 
were  fond  of  having  pleasure  villas  in  the  outlying 
suburbs.  Old  Q.,  for  instance,  for  a  time  resided 
at  Cholmondeley  House,  Richmond,  where  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  hanging  the  hall  and 
some  of  the  principal  rooms  with  costly  tapestry, 
whilst  others  were  adorned  with  a  number  of  fine 
pictures,  brought  from  his  estate  at  Amesbury. 
After  he  had  lived  at  Richmond  for  some  years, 
and  had  won  great  popularity  by  his  open-handed 
generosity,  the  Duke  made  an  attempt  to  extend 
the  grounds  by  taking  in  Cholmondeley  Walk, 
an  illegal  proceeding  that  was  bitterly  resented 
by  the  local  people,  who  set  the  law  in  motion 
to  prevent  it.  This  so  offended  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  that  he  left  the  neighbourhood  in  a 
fit  of  temper,  greatly  to  the  regret  of  those  who 
had  driven  him  away,  the  money  he  was  wont 
to  spend  in  lavish  entertainments  and  his  gifts 
to  the  poor  being  sadly  missed. 

The  fashionable  correspondence  of  that  day  is 
full  of  allusions  to  the  gay  doings  at  Queensberry 
House  when  its  owner  was  in  residence  ;  Horace 
Walpole,  for  instance,  telling  the  Misses  Berry 
how  on  one  occasion  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  dined  there  together,  whilst  on 
another  the  Duke  of  Clarence — later  William  IV. 
— was  the  guest  of  the  evening,  when  supper  was 
not  over  till  midnight.  Horace  Walpole  himself, 
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most  of  the  chief  members  of  the  aristocracy, 
Lady  Diana  Beauclerk,  Lady  Cowper,  and  many 
frail  beauties  were  constant  guests  at  the  hospitable 
riverside  mansion,  which  was  left  by  the  Duke 
on  his  death,  in  1810,  to  the  celebrated  Mimi, 
afterwards  Lady  Hertford,  whose  mother  was  an 
Italian  named  Fagniani,  and  who  was  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  testator’s  daughter,  the  famous 
wit  and  viveur,  George  Selwyn,  also  considering 
himself  to  have  been  her  father.  The  young 
heiress,  however,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
was  never  at  Richmond  for  any  length  of  time, 
but  in  1821  Oueensberry  House  was  occupied  by 
her  husband,  the  third  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who 
gave  an  entertainment  in  it  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
but  this  was  the  last  time  that  any  important 
gathering  took  place  there.  In  1830,  having  fallen 
into  decay  through  neglect,  Cholmondeley  House 
was  pulled  down. 

Richmond  and  its  Park  had  before  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry’s  day  been  popular  with  fashion¬ 
able  people.  George  II.  gave  the  rangership  of 
the  latter  to  Robert,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
a  brother  of  the  famous  Horace,  who  in  his  gossipy 
Reminiscences  often  refers  to  the  work  being  done 
on  the  estate  by  his  father,  for,  though  it  was 
the  younger  Robert  who  was  nominal  Ranger,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  great  statesman  who 
undertook  all  the  duties  of  the  office. 

"  Richmond  Park,”  says  Horace  Walpole,  “  had 
degenerated  under  the  Hydes  into  a  mere  bog 
and  harbour  for  deer-stealers  .  .  .  nor  was  there 
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any  mansion  other  than  the  Common  Lodge  of 
the  keepers. '  The  King,  however,  ordered  a  stone 
one,  designed  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
be  erected  for  himself  merely  as  a  banqueting 
house,  with  a  large  eating-room,  kitchen,  and 
necessary  offices,  where  he  might  dine  after  his 
sport,  and  Sir  Robert  began  another  of  brick  for 
himself  and  the  under-keeper,  which  by  degrees 
he  much  enlarged,  retiring  thither  from  business, 
or  rather,  as  he  said  himself,  to  do  more  business 
than  he  could  in  town,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 
On  that  edifice  and  on  the  Thatched  Cottage  and 
other  improvements  he  laid  out  £14,000  of  his 
own  money.”  The  brick  house  that  was  called 
the  Old  Lodge,  and  stood  on  the  rising  ground 
where  the  Spankers’  Hill  Wood  now  is,  was 
Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  favourite  home  until  his 
death,  and  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  cottage  he  hired 
on  the  hill  during  its  construction,  he  often 
received  George  II.,  who  liked  shooting  in  the 
new  park  and  having  a  good  dinner  with  his 
Minister.  The  Old  Lodge  was  later  occupied 
by  several  distinguished  people,  including  the 
Countess  of  Mansfield,  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse, 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell.  It  was  pulled  down  in 
1837- 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  it  is  said,  saw  that  the 
park  was  drained  ;  meanwhile  a  number  of  trees 
were  planted,  and  restrictions  placed  on  the 
admission  of  the  public,  the  step-ladders  into  the 
place  being  removed,  and  keepers  stationed  at 
the  gates  with  orders  to  admit  only  privileged 
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visitors  with  passes — everyone,  no  matter  how 
smart  their  equipage  might  be,  being  compelled 
to  show  such  credentials.  When  the  Earl  of 
Orford  died,  in  1751,  the  rangership  of  the  park, 
which  had  then  become  a  desirable  office,  was 
granted  to  the  Princess  Amelia,  aunt  of  George  III., 
who  pushed  the  policy  inaugurated  by  her 
predecessor  to  extremes,  for,  regarding  Richmond 
Park  as  her  own  private  property,  she  endeavoured 
to  exclude  all  but  members  of  her  own  household 
and  a  few  favoured  friends  to  whom  special  passes 
of  entry  were  given.  Her  attemps  to  limit  the 
amenities  of  the  park  were,  however,  not 
successful,  and  since  her  day  the  general  public 
have  had  free  access  to  its  pleasant  glades. 

2 

During  the  early  portion  of  the  nineteenth 
century  pigeon-shooting  from  traps  was  very 
popular  with  cockney  sportsmen,  and  there  were 
many  places  on  the  outskirts  of  London  where 
it  flourished.  The  Old  Hats  at  Ealing,  on  the 
Uxbridge  Road,  and  the  Red  House  at  Battersea- 
swept  away  by  the  improvements  which  produced 
Chelsea  Bridge  and  Battersea  Park — were  great 
pigeon-shooting  resorts. 

At  the  Red  House  on  30th  June,  1829,  a  remark¬ 
able  match  was  shot  off  by  Lord  Ranelagh, 
Captain  Ross,  the  famous  Squire  Osbaldeston,  Mr. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  Shoubridge — Lord  Ranelagh  and 
Mr.  Grant  receiving  four  dead  birds  in  advance. 
A  tie  occurred  at  the  fifteenth  double  shot  between 
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Captain  Ross  and  Mr.  Shoubridge,  who  shot  it  off. 
Captain  Ross  fired  first,  killing  his  three  double 
birds  in  succession  ;  Mr.  Shoubridge  followed  with 
the  same  success.  Captain  Ross,  at  his  next 
double  shot,  missed  one  bird,  and  Mr.  Shoubridge 
killed  both  his,  being  thus  declared  the  winner. 
This  was  considered  the  best  pigeon  match  ever 
seen,  Mr.  Shoubridge  having  killed  ten  double 
shots  out  of  his  last  eleven,  and  the  first  bird  of 
the  eleventh,  making  twenty-one  birds  out  of 
twenty-two. 

During  the  next  season  four  of  the  above  crack 
shots  again  tried  their  skill — Messrs.  Anson,  Ross, 
Shoubridge,  and  Osbaldeston.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  Anson  and  the  Squire  were  favourites  at 
five  to  four,  but  Captain  Ross  then  made  some 
of  the  most  surprising  shots  ever  known  at  the 
Red  House,  the  distance  being  twenty  yards 
with  the  five  traps,  at  twenty-five  double  shots 
each.  The  betting  was  five  to  one  that  both  birds 
were  killed,  and  at  the  end  of  the  match  the  scores 
were :  Mr.  Shoubridge,  twenty-seven ;  Captain 
Ross,  twenty-six  ;  Hon.  George  Anson,  twenty- 
five  ;  Mr.  Osbaldeston,  twenty-four.  Two  matches 
were  then  shot  by  Captain  Ross  and  Mr. 
Osbaldeston,  at  thirty  yards,  with  the  five 
traps,  at  twelve  birds  each,  and  were  both  won 
by  the  captain,  who  killed  ten  out  of  twelve. 

Hornsey  Wood  House  was  then  a  popular 
pigeon-shooting  resort,  the  district  being  then 
very  rural.  It  was  indeed  only  in  the  seventies 
of  the  last  century  that  the  Alexandra  Palace — 
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a  building  which  cannot  be  defended  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view — was  erected  on  the  top  of 
Muswell  Hill.  Opened,  burnt,  and  rebuilt,  this 
architectural  monstrosity,  which  completely  spoilt 
a  portion  of  outer  London  once  noted  for  its 
bucolic  amenities,  was  a  pet  idea  of  Lord  Brougham, 
who  at  its  official  opening  spoke  almost  in  a 
prophetic  strain  of  its  certain  success,  showing  an 
enthusiasm  which  astonished  even  those  who  were 
accustomed  to  his  glowing  oratory.  “  London 
the  mighty,”  said  he,  “  would  grow  more  distant 
in  its  boundaries,  till  the  north  and  the  south 
would  be  worlds  of  themselves,  having  populations 
that  could  not  with  facility  migrate  for  pleasure 
from  spot  to  spot,  and  it  would  be  therefore 
necessary  to  give  to  the  north  the  splendid 
attractions  of  the  south  :  the  Alexandra  Palace  for 
one,  the  Sydenham  Palace  for  the  other.” 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  now  admittedly  a  white 
elephant,  while  the  uncouth  erection  on  the  top 
of  Muswell  Hill  has  been  more  or  less  forgotten 
since  it  served  as  a  place  of  internment  for  Germans 
during  the  Great  War.  The  only  part  of  Lord 
Brougham  s  prediction  indeed  which  has  come 
true  is  that  which  referred  to  the  growth  of  London, 
which  has  stretched  its  tentacles  over  most  of 
what  was  once  the  ancient  Enfield  Chase. 

The  latter,  a  wide  expanse  of  beautiful  wood¬ 
land,  which  first  began  to  be  broken  up  about 
x777>  consisted  of  more  than  9,000  acres,  of  which 
few  portions,  including  Hadley  Wood  and  Trent 
Park — now  the  residence  of  Sir  Philip  Sassoon 
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— remain  in  anything  like  their  pristine  condition. 
The  former  wood,  within  easy  reach  of  the 
metropolis,  is  well  known  to  Londoners.  Few 
of  them,  however,  probably  realise  that  this  small 
stretch  of  sylvan  beauty  represents  one  of  the 
last  remains  of  the  old  English  forest  which  at 
one  time  covered  so  great  a  portion  of  the  land 
immediately  adjacent  to  London.  Trent  Park, 
formerly  known  as  Trent  Farm,  has  about  1,000 
acres  attached  to  it,  including  the  “  Rough  Lot,” 
said  to  be  an  untouched  relic  of  the  original  chase 
which  has  avoided  the  fate  which  has  long  since 
overtaken  almost  all  the  rest  of  it.  Up  to  the 
forties  of  the  last  century  a  certain  portion  of 
Beach  Hill  Park  also  preserved  a  good  deal  of 
its  pristine  beauty,  but  the  then  owner  ruthlessly 
destroyed  most  of  this  by  cutting  down  timber, 
which  was  sold  to  the  railway  for  fencing  and 
sleepers. 

Just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War 
certain  parts  of  this  latter  park  were  being  staked 
out  as  plots  for  villa-building,  a  lamentable  fate 
for  the  remains  of  the  old  Chase  to  suffer,  but 
one  which  has  already  overtaken  most  of  the 
woodland  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Enfield  and 
other  places  adjacent  to  its  ancient  boundaries. 
At  White  Webbs  Park  there  was,  and  possibly 
is  still,  some  of  the  Chase  left  more  or  less  in  its 
pristine  condition.  The  woodlands  took  many 
years  to  enclose,  and  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  there  were  persons  alive  who 
remembered  having  made  their  way  from  Hadley 
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Church,  through  the  Chase,  Epping  and  Hainault 
Forests,  to  Wanstead,  without  ever  leaving  the 
green  turf  or  losing  sight  of  forest  land.  To-day, 
as  has  been  said,  this  has  all  practically  disap¬ 
peared,  the  only  remains  being  found  in  some 
private  parks  which  were  carved  out  of  the  ancient 
hunting-ground  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  and 
in  the  lower  or  easternmost  portion  of  Hadley 
Common,  known  as  Hadley  Wood,  which  retains 
something  of  the  old  forest-like  character  of  the 
original  Chase,  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres 
of  which  were  allotted  to  the  parish  of  Hadley 
at  the  time  of  the  disafforestation. 

Long  after  Enfield  Chase  was  broken  up  much 
of  it  remained  in  a  semi-wild  condition,  and 
afforded  sportsmen  of  the  “  amateur  poacher  ” 
type  many  a  good  day.  Though  the  red  deer 
were  captured  and  removed  to  Luton  Hoo,  a  few 
escaped.  The  last  would  seem  to  have  been 
killed  by  Mr.  Mellish  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  there  was  still  good 
sport  to  be  obtained  as  near  to  London  as 
Tottenham.  Here  died  in  1831,  when  nearly 
eighfy_hve  years  old,  a  typical  sportsman  of  the 
old  school — Mr.  John  Holt,  great-grandfather  of 
Mr.  B.  Crackanthorpe,  C.M.G.,  a  diplomat 
who  was  British  Minister  at  Athens  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Holt  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  double- 
barrelled  guns,  and  held  battue  shooting  in  utter 
abhorrence.  He  hated  all  new-fangled  innova¬ 
tions,  and  repudiated  detonators—'  Flint  and 
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steel,  and  straight  powder,”  he  was  wont  to  say, 
“  were  all  that  a  fair  sportsman  required.”  With 
his  single-barrel  gun  he  shot  very  straight, 
especially  at  woodcocks,  numbers  of  which  were 
killed  by  him  !  A  game  book  which  he  kept  for 
a  series  of  years  showed  that  upwards  of  six 
hundred  couple  fell  to  his  gun.  The  coverts 
which  he  ranged  with  his  dog  were  Hollick  and 
Betstyle  Woods,  near  Colney  Hatch,  Lord's  Grove, 
Southgate,  the  Larks  and  the  Hawk  Hills, 
Essex,  and  various  remaining  parts  of  Enfield 
Chase. 

* 

The  wild-fowl  and  snipe  which  then  abounded 
on  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  Marshes  also 
afforded  Mr.  Holt  much  enjoyable  sport.  An 
indefatigable  walker,  no  day  was  too  long  for 
him,  whilst  he  cared  nothing  about  the 
weather. 

A  faithful  servant,  who  had  been  with  him  for 
forty-three  years,  was  a  constant  attendant  out 
shooting.  There  was  then  good  sport  to  be  had 
quite  close  to  Tottenham.  One  first  of  September 
indeed  Mr.  Holt  walked  out  of  the  back  door  of 
his  house  there  and  came  home  to  breakfast  at 
nine  o’clock  with  seven  brace  of  birds.  After 
lying  down  for  two  hours,  he  started  off  again, 
and  returned  with  two  brace  more,  making 
eighteen  head  ;  and  this  notwithstanding  he  had 
been  confined  to  his  room  for  the  previous  month 
with  acute  rheumatism  in  his  left  arm,  which 
obliged  him  to  walk  with  it  in  a  sling.  Considering 
the  gun  Mr.  Holt  used,  he  did  wonderful  execution. 
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In  early  life  he  shot  with  one  the  barrel  of  which 
was  three  feet  three  inches,  but  this  he  exchanged 
twenty  years  before  his  death  for  a  more  modern 
weapon  with  a  shorter  barrel  of  two  feet  ten,  with 
which  he  killed  many  long  shots.  A  sportsman 
of  the  good  old  school,  English  from  top  to  toe, 
Mr.  Holt  ever  showed  the  greatest  consideration 
for  growing  crops  and  fences  ;  a  greater  ally  of 
the  farmer  never  drew  trigger. 

Epping  Forest,  which  practically  adjoined 
Enfield  Chase,  has  fortunately  been  to  some 
extent  preserved.  By  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  however,  it  had  suffered  greatly  from 
depredations  and  neglect.  In  1863,  before  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Howard, 
one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests, 
stated  that  of  the  nine  thousand  acres  of  which 
Epping  Forest  consisted  in  1793  not  more  than 
seven  thousand  remained — two  thousand  acres 
had  been  lost  by  enclosures,  but  at  what  time 
could  not  be  ascertained. 

As  late  as  the  date  mentioned  above  the  forest 
had  been  well  stocked  with  both  red  and  fallow 
deer.  Sir  James  Tylney  Long,  Warden  of  the 
Forest,  although  he  could  not  ascertain  the  exact 
number,  issued  a  report  which  showed  that  bucks 
and  does  were  then  numerous.  In  1863,  however, 
Mr.  Howard  told  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  “  There  are  no  longer  any  deer  in 
EPPing  Forest ;  practically  they  do  not  exist 
.  .  .  there  may  be  a  dozen,  perhaps." 

Epping  Forest — in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
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a  hunting-lodge — was  for  centuries  renowned  for 
the  sport  to  be  obtained  there.  A  considerable 
portion,  called  in  old  charters  Waltham  Forest, 
originally  belonged  to  the  Abbot  and  Canons  of 
Waltham  Abbey,  to  whom  it  had  been  given  by 
Edward  the  Confessor  in  a  fit  of  devotion.  The 
forest  laws  were  once  of  exceptional  severity, 
dating  from  Norman  times,  when  Royalty  took 
great  pains  to  preserve  the  tall  deer  which  William 
the  Conqueror  had  loved.  At  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  the  monks  were  hunted  off  the 
forest,  the  King  reclaimed  his  rights,  and  the 
forest,  with  all  the  game,  again  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  From  this  period  till  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Royal 
buckhounds  often  hunted  over  Epping  Forest, 
and  there  was  formerly  a  tradition  preserved 
amongst  the  old  keepers  that  the  kennel  used  in 
these  temporary  visits  was  in  the  bottom,  at  the 
back  of  the  Eagle  Inn,  at  Snaresbrook. 

On  the  resumption  of  the  Royal  rights  at  the 
Restoration,  the  charge  and  keeping  of  the  forest 
was  granted  to  a  Ranger,  with  all  the  usual 
privileges.  In  the  reign  of  George  II.  the  Ranger- 
ship  was  given,  as  an  hereditary  grant  from  the 
Crown,  to  Sir  Josiah  Child,  together  with  many 
parcels  of  land  in  the  forest,  the  ownership  of  all 
the  red  deer,  the  fallow  deer,  and  other  game 
being  still  reserved.  The  hereditary  Lord  Warden- 
ship  belonged  to  the  Tylney  family,  whose 
successors  were  only  deprived  of  such  dignity  as 
remained  to  the  office  by  the  Epping  Forest  Act 
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of  1878,  when  £ 300  was  awarded  as  compensa¬ 
tion.  The  appointment  of  Warden  was  then 
vested  in  the  Crown,  the  first  Ranger  of  the  forest 
after  it  had  been  saved  being  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  who  still  holds  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  into  forest 
rights  it  was  discovered  that  the  City  of  London, 
contrary  to  the  general  impression,  had  never 
claimed  the  right  of  hunting  in  Epping  Forest 
on  Easter  Monday,  but  did  claim  the  right  of 
hunting  there,  though  not  on  a  particular  day. 
At  one  time  the  Corporation  greatly  prized  its 
hunting  privileges ;  and  the  office  of  Common 
Hunt — an  office  of  dignity  and  emolument — was 
only  abolished  in  1807,  on  the  death  of  the 
holder. 

When  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  Common 
Hunt  was  first  proposed,  one  member  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Council  protested  that  it  was 
as  necessary  as  that  of  Recorder.  Though 
admittedly  a  sinecure,  it  was,  he  said,  necessary 
to  preserve  it  as  one  of  the  ancient  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  of  London.  The  law 
officers  of  the  city  also  gave  their  opinion  that 
it  was  highly  inexpedient  to  take  from  the 
establishment  of  the  Lord  Mayor  an  office  which 
could  be  traced  to  the  days  of  Richard  II. 

Common  Hunt/’  it  should  be  added,  ranked  as 
the  second  esquire  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s  household. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  fallow  deer  had  been  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  owing  to  the  depredations  of  a  gang  of 
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poachers  known  as  Waltham  Blacks,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  an  order  was  issued  absolutely 
prohibiting  the  capture  of  any  deer  at  all  for  three 
years  ;  and  this  would  appear  to  have  been  fairly 
respected,  for  the  herds  once  more  became  large. 

Stage  coachmen  at  this  time  were  apt  to  put 
on  the  pace  at  night  when  going  through  Epping 
Forest,  the  road  being  sometimes  blocked  by  the 
herds  of  deer  which,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  were  to  be  found  there. 

At  one  time  the  forest,  like  Hounslow  Heath, 
Finchley  Common,  and  other  localities  well  suited 
to  predatory  purposes,  was  a  good  deal  frequented 
by  highwaymen,  who  appear  to  have  been  almost 
tolerated  as  a  social  institution  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  Certain  of  these  knights  of 
the  road  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  men- 
about-town  with  the  same  admiration  as  the 
latter  extended  to  leading  members  of  the 
prize-ring. 

When,  for  instance,  Hawkes,  an  original 
character,  who  combined  great  charity  to  the 
Uxbridge  poor  with  robbery  on  the  road,  was 
thrown  into  prison,  Colonel  George  Hanger — 
afterwards  Lord  Coleraine — a  famous  man  of 
pleasure,  at  once  went  to  see  him.  He  had  heard 
that  the  highwayman  possessed  a  wonderful  horse 
and  was  anxious  to  buy  it.  Colonel  Hanger  rode 
specially  from  Newmarket  to  London  for  the 
purpose,  arriving  in  town,  after  a  wet  and  dirty 
journey,  very  much  bedraggled — in  dirty  boots, 
surtout  coat,  and  round  hat,  which  in  those  days 
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no  gentleman  wore  in  London.  Straight  away  he 
went  to  Newgate,  and  desired  to  see  Mr.  Hawkes, 
not  telling  the  turnkey  who  he  was.  The  turn¬ 
key  called  Hawkes  out  of  the  tap-room,  and  the 
prisoner  was  merely  told  that  an  acquaintance 
wanted  to  speak  to  him.  After  calling  for  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  condoling  with  him  on  his 
situation,  Colonel  Hanger  began  to  discuss  the 
business  he  had  come  about,  telling  Hawkes  that 
he  knew  he  had  a  famous  mare,  and  that  he  much 
wanted  to  buy  her.  "  The  mare,”  said  Hawkes, 
is  a  good  mare  still,  though  she  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  work  ;  and,  moreover,  is  as  fast  a  one  as 
I  have  ever  ridden.”  “  Pray,  Mr.  Hawkes,  what 
is  the  greatest  distance,  in  point  of  speed,  you 
ever  rode  her  ?  ”  Why,  sir,  the  greatest 

distance,  in  a  short  time,  over  which  she  ever 
carried  me,  was  one  evening  when,  after  doing  a 
little  business  near  Salt  Hill,  I  rode  her  within 
the  hour  to  London.”  “  She  must  be  very  fast,” 
replied  Hanger.  The  latter  then  made  Hawkes 
a  present  of  two  or  three  guineas,  and  told  him 
that,  as  the  mare  was  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  captors,  he  hoped  he  would  not  deceive 
him,  but  tell  him  frankly  whether  he  would 
recommend  him  to  buy  her  or  not.  "  Sir,” 
answered  he,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  man  so  near 
his  end  as  I  am,  there  being  hardly  any  chance 
of  my  escaping,  should  deceive  anyone  ;  therefore, 
sir,  pray  tell  me  for  what  purpose  do  you  want 
her  ?  ”  Hanger  replied,  "  For  the  road,  and  only 
for  the  road.”  “  Then,  sir,”  said  he,  taking  the 
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Colonel  for  one  of  his  own  calling,  “  I  will  fairly 
tell  you  that"  I  recommend  you  not  to  purchase 
her,  for  I  do  not  think  she  will  suit  you,  as  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  could  ever  get  her 
up  to  a  carriage/’ 

Hawkes,  apart  from  being  a  highwayman,  was 
a  brave  and  charitable  fellow.  Always  smartly 
turned  out,  he  was  riding  one  day  near  Uxbridge 
when  a  working  man  stopped  him  and  said,  “  Sir, 
I  advise  you  not  to  ride  that  way,  as  there  are 
two  footpads  gone  up  that  lane  who  have  just 
robbed  me.”  “  What  have  you  lost  ?  ”  said 
Hawkes.  “Ten  or  twelve  shillings,”  replied  the 
man — “  all  I  have  earned  by  hard  labour  to 
support  a  wife  and  family  during  a  week.”  “  Take 
this  pistol,  then,  in  your  hand,”  said  Hawkes, 
“  and  get  up  behind  me,  and  show  me  the  man 
who  robbed  you.”  The  countryman  accordingly 
sprang  up  behind  him,  and  the  footpads  were  soon 
overtaken.  The  working  man  and  Hawkes  having 
dismounted,  the  latter,  after  asking  the  thieves 
if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  rob  a  poor  labourer, 
knocked  one  down,  whilst  the  countryman  seized 
the  other.  Hawkes  took  everything  from  them, 
beat  them  soundly,  and  gave  the  spoils  to  the 
man.  He  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off, 
telling  the  grateful,  astonished  rustic  to  remember 
the  flying  highwayman. 

Hawkes  on  another  occasion,  after  having 
robbed  three  or  four  stage-coaches  before  break 
of  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  stopped 
one  in  which  was  a  naval  lieutenant,  who  presented 
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a  long  horse-pistol  at  the  highwayman  and  told 
him  to  stand  off  or  he  would  shoot  him.  Hawkes 
said  he  was  determined  to  rob  the  coach.  The 
lieutenant  replied  I  have  got  but  a  small  sum 
of  money,  which  I  do  not  know  how  to  replace, 
and  I  am  resolved  that  you  shall  not  have  it.” 
“  Then,”  said  Hawkes,  "  get  out  of  the  coach  ; 
I  don't  want  to  take  a  small  pittance  from  a  poor 
officer  who  has  earned  it  hardly  in  his  country’s 
service.  But,  mind  you,  sir,  I  will  most  assuredly 
rob  this  coach,  and  I  shall  advance  immediately  ; 
therefore,  be  sure  you  take  good  aim,  so  as  to  be 
certain  of  killing  me,  for,  on  my  honour,  I  shall 
not  fire  till  my  pistol  touches  your  head.”  The 
lieutenant  accordingly  got  out  of  the  coach,  and 
Hawkes  robbed  the  other  passengers  ;  he  then 
wished  the  lieutenant  good  morning  and  rode 
away. 

Though  Royalty  seems  to  have  gradually  relaxed 
its  sporting  rights  over  the  forest,  the  well-known 
Easter  Epping  Hunt,  ridiculed  by  Hood  in  his 
celebrated  poem,  became  a  cockney  festival  during 
a  considerable  number  of  years.  This,  of  course, 
did  not  affect  the  deer,  the  quarry  being,  in  the 
last  days  of  the  hunt  at  least,  a  carted  stag  which 
was  liberated  amidst  a  crowd  of  cockney  sports¬ 
men,  who  during  the  run  fell  off  their  horses  in 
all  directions.  What  did,  however,  affect  the 
forest  deer  was  the  poaching  which  was  ruthlessly 
carried  on  by  roughs  and  others  living  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  forest  or  of  London.  So  disastrous 
were  the  depredations  of  these  unsportsmanlike 
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sportsmen  that  in  the  year  1873  scarcely  a  dozen 
deer  were  said  .to  have  been  left. 

An  old  woodman  knew  of  three,  but  very  rightly 
would  not  say  where  they  lurked.  About  ten 
years  later,  when  the  forest  came  under  the  present 
admirable  system  of  preservation,  it  is  said  that 
but  one  buck  and  a  few  does  survived  !  From 
these,  however,  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Verderer 
and  his  officers,  has  sprung  a  herd  of  some  150 
head,  all  of  them  descendants  of  the  few  harried 
survivors  of  forty  years  ago.  In  addition  to  those 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  roe  deer  which  some 
time  ago  were  introduced  by  the  late  Verderer, 
Mr.  Buxton.  These,  however,  lie  more  on  the 
outskirts  than  in  the  forest  itself.  The  fallow 
deer  of  the  forest,  so  happily  preserved  from 
extinction,  are  comparatively  small  in  size,  of  a 
uniform  dark  brown  colour,  almost  black,  with 
very  attenuated  antlers. 

In  colour  and  other  characteristics  they  differ 
from  herds  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  are 
animals  of  considerable  scientific  interest.  For 
this  reason,  apart  from  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  descendants 
of  the  deer  who  furnished  Mr.  Mellish’s  “  lemon 
pyes  ”  with  many  a  good  run  in  the  old  days  of 
the  eighteenth  century  should  be  preserved  from 
the  attacks  of  the  many  dogs  owned  by  visitors 
and  persons  living  close  to  the  forest. 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  in  addition  to 
poaching,  there  was  much  unauthorised  enclosure 
of  forest  lands  ;  altogether  this  ancient  stretch  of 
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woodland  had  got  into  a  very  bad  way  by  1882, 
in  which  year,  happily,  this  deplorable  state  of 
affairs  came  to  an  end,  a  public  ceremony — 
held  on  6th  May,  a  lovely  day — marking  the 
completion  of  the  measures  by  which  the  Corpor¬ 
ation  of  the  City  of  London,  at  a  cost  of  £250,000, 
had  saved  Epping  Forest  for  all  time,  the  declar¬ 
ation  that  the  vast  expanse  of  woodland  was  now 
for  ever  safe  being  made  by  Queen  Victoria  herself 
amidst  a  scene  of  the  greatest  enthusiasm. 

The  after-results  of  the  dedication  of  Epping 
Forest — “  the  loveliest  forest  in  the  world,  and 
the  pleasantest  especially  in  summer,”  so  George 
Borrow  called  it— have  been  wholly  admirable. 
It  now  consists  of  some  six  thousand  acres,  to  be 
preserved  for  the  public  in  perpetuity,  a  staff  of 
verderers  maintaining  the  woodlands  and  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  them  in  a  most  efficient 
manner.  It  should  be  added  that  in  1899,  the 
late  Mr.  Buxton  very  generously  presented  twenty- 
eight  acres,  known  as  Yardley  Hill,  to  serve  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  outlying  portion 
and  the  main  block.  As  has  before  been  said,  a 
pleasant  feature  is  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
fallow  deer,  which  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century  had  become  practically  extinct. 

An  adjoining  forest,  Hainault,  has  fared  much 
worse  than  Epping.  Here  stood  the  famous 
Eairlop  Oak  of  ancient  memory,  which,  together 
with  a  vast  number  of  fine  trees,  was  ruthlessly 
torn  down,  the  woods  being  uprooted  by  steam 
power.  In  1793  Hainault  Forest  had  consisted 
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of  some  seventeen  thousand  acres,  which  by  1851 
had  shrunk  oifour  thousand,  of  which  the  King’s 
woods  comprised  rather  more  than  half.  Even 
at  this  time  the  forest  in  question  was  a  wild  tract 
of  uplands  and  dells  covered  with  dense  under¬ 
wood,  pollard-oak,  and  hornbeam,  broken  by 
breezy  stretches  of  common  overgrown  with  furze, 
broom,  and  heather. 

In  1851  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests — whose  action,  to  its  eternal  shame,  was 
endorsed  by  the  House  of  Commons — recom¬ 
mended  that  Hainault  Forest  should  be  completely 
destroyed  and  converted  into  arable  land.  Two 
years  later  all  the  old  oaks  were  dragged  up  by 
steam  ploughs,  and  in  six  weeks  the  beautiful 
forest  had  disappeared,  the  only  portion  left 
untouched  being  a  small  and  very  pretty  wood  by 
Lamboume. 

As  an  act  of  criminal  vandalism,  the  disafforest¬ 
ation  of  Hainault  stands  almost  alone,  as  will 
be  realised  when  it  is  stated  that  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  trees  were  cut  down  on  the 
Crown  farm  alone,  and  what  formerly  had  been 
a  tract  of  great  woodland  beauty  was  converted 
into  one  of  the  most  uninviting-looking  districts 
possible — scarcely  a  tree  being  left  to  relieve  the 
dreary  uniformity  of  the  long,  rigid,  rectangular 
roads. 

Since  that  day  some  attempt  has  been  made 
to  replant  a  portion  of  the  ground,  but  the  forest 
as  a  forest,  nevertheless,  scarcely  exists  except 
in  name,  though  about  eight  hundred  acres  were 
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saved  a  few  years  ago  by  the  endeavours  of  several 
local  people,  foremost  among  whom  was  the  late 
Mr.  E.  North  Buxton,  who  during  his  lifetime 
did  so  much  for  Epping  Forest.  There  were 
formerly  a  considerable  number  of  ancient  usages 
and  rights  connected  with  woodlands,  but  when 
Epping  Forest  was  acquired  for  the  public  these 
were  practically  all  commuted  or  abolished. 

Old  feudal  customs  are  now  very  rapidly  passing 
away,  the  Manors,  for  practical  purposes,  having 
ceased  to  exist.  Such  changes  are  unavoidable, 
but  when  rural  population  was  small  and  com¬ 
munications  difficult  the  Manor  Courts  fulfilled 
a  very  useful  purpose,  but  now  when  the  lieges 
can  take  their  grievances — or  be  taken  themselves 
— before  the  Courts  without  any  difficulty  they 
have  no  longer  any  reason  for  existence. 

Owing  to  recent  legislation  practically  all  the 
ancient  tenures  have  vanished,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Blenheim  and  Strathfieldsaye,  we 
doubt  whether  any  instances  of  “Grand  Serjeanty ” 
are  still  to  be  found.  “  Borough  English  ”  and 
Gavelkind  seem  to  have  been  abolished  by  recent 
legislation,  and  where  the  tenures  in  Petit 
Serjeanty — consisting  in  queer  gifts  of  a  silver 
horseshoe,  a  pair  of  gloves,  and  the  like — still 
exist,  they  are  retained  because  of  merely  anti¬ 
quarian  interest,  and  the  tenant  certainly  would 
not  be  dispossessed  if  he  forgot  all  about  his 
obligation. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  survivals  is 
the  annual  building  of  the  Penny  Hedge  in  Whitby 
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Harbour,  at  which  the  town  crier  blows  a  horn 
and  exclaims,.  “  Out  upon  you  !  Out  upon  you  ! 
For  your  grievous  fault.”  In  Rokeby  Sir  Walter 
Scott  gives  the  traditional  explanation,  and  tells 
how  the  hermit  who  sheltered  the  boar  was  slain 
by  the  Baron  of  Ugglebarnby  and  his  friends. 
But  modern  research  has  altogether  discredited 
that  tale,  as  it  long  ago  discredited  the  droit  de 
seigneur  as  the  foundation  of  the  tenure  in 
Borough  English  by  which  not  the  eldest  but 
the  youngest  son  succeeds  to  the  land  of  an 
intestate  father. 

The  day  when  a  hot  favourite  at  Newmarket 
was  taken  as  a  "  fine  by  a  Lord  of  the  Manor 
sealed  the  doom  of  the  heriots  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  old  mediaeval  customs  which  had  a  real 
meaning  in  the  remote  past. 

Though  old  laws  are  constantly  being  repealed, 
new  ones  in  abundance  are  passed  to  take  their 
place.  The  beginning  of  1926  indeed  brought 
into  operation  a  number  of  Acts  included  among 
the  seventy-one  passed  in  the  first  session  of  the 
present  Parliament.  There  must  be  an  enormous 
number  of  laws  already  upon  the  statute  books, 
enough,  one  would  have  thought,  to  last  this 
generation  and  the  next  too.  Occasionally,  of 
course,  new  laws  are  needed.  The  introduction 
of  the  motor-car,  for  instance,  necessitated  much 
legislation,  and,  when  aviation  has  so  developed 
that  the  air  is  as  congested  as  the  streets  of  London, 
it  will  obviously  be  necessary  to  frame  new  laws 
to  deal  with  air  traffic. 
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Many  laws  are  slipped  through  the  House  of 
Commons  without  any  bother  or  fuss,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  the  ordinary  citizen  to  acquire 
even  a  hazy  notion  of  most  of  them.  Since  every¬ 
one  is  supposed  to  know  the  law,  and  ignorance 
of  it  is  no  excuse,  laws  should  certainly  be  as  few 
and  as  simple  as  possible.  This,  however,  is 
expecting  too  much  of  the  lawyers  who  draft 
them,  and  who  would  starve  if  litigation  were 
to  cease. 

A  striking  instance  of  a  law  which  retarded 
progress  was  the  one  which  up  to  the  last  century 
prohibited  a  mechanically  propelled  carriage  being 
used  on  the  roads  without  a  man  with  a  red  flag 
walking  in  front.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  the 
motor-car  would  have  been  in  use  years  ago. 

Previous  to  the  construction  of  the  railway 
between  London  and  Norwich,  several  experi¬ 
ments  had  been  made  in  Norfolk  with  steam 
carriages  to  run  upon  the  roads — the  precursors 
of  our  modern  motor-cars.  As  early,  indeed,  as 
1842  a  Mr.  Parr  had  patented  a  steam  carriage 
to  run  for  hire  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
whilst  in  the  following  year  a  steam  coach  was 
experimentally  put  upon  the  Yarmouth  road. 
This  vehicle,  however,  did  not  answer  its  inventor's 
expectations,  as  its  wheels  refused  to  revolve 
unless  lifted  up  from  the  road,  when,  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  somewhat  quaintly  put  it,  "  they  at 
once  flew  round  with  alarming  velocity.” 

As  far  back  as  1831  a  parliamentary  committee 
had  decided  that  carriages  weighing  three  tons, 
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propelled  by  steam  and  carrying  fourteen 
passengers,  could  travel  on  the  ordinary  roads 
at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  with 
perfect  safety.  The  first  steam  omnibus, 
constructed  by  Mr.  Hancock,  ran  from  the  Bank 
at  Paddington  in  April  1833  ;  it  could  attain  a 
speed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
some  twenty-five  passengers,  and  consumed  a 
sack  of  coke  every  eight  miles.  Two  years  later 
Mr.  Hancock  ran  what  was  called  a  steam-engine 
coach  between  Whitechapel  and  his  house  at 
Stratford.  Colonel  Macirone  and  Sir  Charles 
Dance  also  ran  steam  cars,  as  did  Mr.  Gurney, 
whose  coaches  averaged  about  nine  miles  an  hour. 
Though  these  early  motor-cars  were  by  no  means 
inefficient,  they  were  for  some  reason  or  other  put 
down  by  legislative  interference,  and  a  great 
industry  was  thus  held  in  abeyance  for  some  forty 
or  fifty  years. 

Prints  of  the  old  steam  carriages  have  now 
become  difficult  to  obtain,  as  they  were  eagerly 
snapped  up  by  votaries  of  the  motor-car,  many 
of  whom  make  a  hobby  of  collecting  the  records 
connected  with  the  early  infancy  of  their  favourite 
sport.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  these  prints 
represents  an  accident  which  happened  to  a 
Scotch  steam  carriage  in  the  summer  of  1834. 
Designed  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe, 
it  shows  the  unlucky  passengers,  several  of  whom 
were  killed,  being  shot  into  the  air,  the  boiler  of 
the  car  having  burst  owing  to  an  overstrain.  It 
is  said  that  this  accident  was  really  caused  by  the 
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trustees  of  the  road  between  Paisley  and  Glasgow, 
who  were  very  much  opposed  to  the  new  method 
of  locomotion,  and  therefore  purposely  kept  the 
surface  of  the  highway  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
impede  its  progress  as  much  as  possible.  The 
remains  of  the  wrecked  steam  carriage  are  still 
preserved  in  a  museum  at  Glasgow.  Its  maker 
was  John  Scott  Russell,  the  builder  of  the  Great 
Eastern  steamship,  which  at  the  time  it  was 
launched  was  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world. 

The  motor-bus,  in  the  form  of  a  steam  carriage 
carrying  a  number  of  passengers,  was  in  use  for  a 
time  before  the  days  of  tramways  ;  the  latter, 
however,  are  now  again  being  discarded  in  favour 
of  a  new  form  of  the  earlier  conveyance. 

The  word  tramway,  it  may  be  added,  is  really 
a  contraction  ;  strictly  speaking,  it  should  be 

Outram-way  — the  mode  of  conveyance  in 
question  having  originally  been  devised  by  Sir 
James  Outranks  father,  the  founder  of  the  great 
Butterley  Ironworks. 

Mr.  Outram  was  a  man  of  great  ability, 
energetic,  self-reliant,  of  fertile  and  ready  resource, 
so  much  so  that  his  opinion  was  deferred  to  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  engineers  of  the  day, 
such  as  Sir  John  Rennie  and  Thomas  Telford. 
He  was  the  first,  in  connexion  with  these  works, 
to  lay  down  an  iron  way,  and  it  is  to  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  from  his  name,  that  we  have  the 
term  "  tramway.” 

Swift  and  convenient  as  are  modern  methods 
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of  locomotion,  not  a  few  old-fashioned  people 
regret  the  horse-drawn  carriages  of  the  past.  A 
well-tumed-out  equipage  indeed  had  a  charm 
which  even  the  finest  motor  must  lack.  Though 
several  state  coaches  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  Show,  those  which  made  such  a 
brave  show  on  the  occasion  of  great  Court 
functions  or  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  are 
now  things  of  the  past,  a  number  of  them 
probably  now  fulfilling  a  humble,  if  useful, 
purpose  in  the  provinces,  or  beyond  the  sea 
in  the  colonies,  or  in  Africa,  where  their  faded 
glories  form  a  setting  for  some  more  or  less 
barbaric  potentate.  Two  elaborately  painted 
coaches,  however,  may  be  seen  through  the 
upper  windows  of  Messrs.  Hooper’s  carriage 
repository  in  St.  James’s  Street,  a  thorough¬ 
fare  which  must  in  its  day  have  seen  a 
great  number  of  such  gorgeous  carriage  come 
and  go. 

It  is  said  that  the  state  coach  in  which  British 
Lord  Chancellors,  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Lord 
Birkenhead,  rode  has  now  ceased  to  do  service, 
and,  having  been  purchased  by  a  motor  agent, 
now  stands  in  a  garage  at  East  Ham,  where,  when 
last  heard  of,  it  was  for  sale  at  the  price  of  £45. 
The  coach,  which  was  last  redecorated  in  the  late 
Lord  Herschell’s  time,  is  said  originally  to  have 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Bonapartes  ;  but  it  is  not 
clear  how  it  made  its  way  across  the  Channel 
to  this  country. 

State  coaches  drawn  by  horses  in  ornate 
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trappings  have  been  associated  with  Royalty  ever 
since  such  vehicles  were  invented.  According  to 
an  old  story,  on  one  occasion  William  IV.  declared 
that  he  would  go  down  to  the  House  of  Lords 
in  a  hackney  carriage  if  his  state  coach  could  not 
be  got  ready  in  time,  a  terrible  threat  which, 
had  it  been  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  have 
created  a  great  sensation. 

To-day,  while  Ministers  ride  to  Parliament  in 
motor-cars,  the  King  alone  still  makes  his  old-time 
progress  in  the  ancient  gilded  coach,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  picturesque  carriage  may  long 
remain  a  feature  of  the  Royal  procession. 
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